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THE   WAR—SO   FAR 

"  Some  sort  of  more  effectual  control  over  the 
"  Foreign  Office  there  soon  must  be,  or  the 
"  Office  will  one  day  be  found  to  have  brought  us, 
"  without  any  of  us  being  previously  aware  of  it, 
"  to  War  and  Disaster." 

Candid  Quarterly  Review,  May,  1914,  p.  468, 

The  Origins  of  the  War 

NEVER  in  her  history  has  England  been  hurried  into  a 
war  so  unadvisedly,  so  unprepared,  with  so  little 
previous  realization  of  the  nature  of  the  war  affronted  and 
with  so  little  consideration  of  how  it  was  to  be  carried  on — 
especially  whether  it  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  old  English 
way  by  sea  or  in  a  new  Continental  way  by  land. 

The  wavering  spectre  of  this  war  has  been  in  prospect  for 
twenty  years.  Apprehension  of  German  ambitions,  the  plain 
menace  of  the  constant  increases  of  her  army  and  navy,  and 
her  repeated  insolences  to  all  very  naturally  bred  the 
anticipation  of  a  possible  eventual  conflict  with  Germany, 
and  the  beginning  of  evolutions  to  get  the  country  into  a 
position  and  with  alliances  adequate  to  face  such  a  struggle. 
These  feelings  were  entertained  in  England,  but  most 
definitely  in  the  highest  and  best  informed  circles  of 
the  Court  and  the  Foreign  Office,  so  far  back  as  1892, 
when  France  concluded  with  Russia  her  Military  Con- 
vention in  unconcealed  contemplation  of  a  war  with 
Germany  in  return  and  revenge  for  that  of  1870.  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  Imperial  policy,  when  in  August,  1892,  he  came  to  the 
Foreign  Office  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  his  Under-Secretary, 
was  certainly  coloured  by  the  anticipation  of  a  great  forth- 
coming European  war  in  which  Germany  on  the  one  side, 
and  France  and  Russia  on  the  other,  would  take  the  prin- 
cipal part,  and  in  which  it  might  conceivably  be  necessary 
for  England  to  join.  Lord  Salisbury  in  June,  1895,  and,  on 
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his  resignation  in  November  1900,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
inherited  a  Foreign  Office  so  full  of  this  anticipation  that 
it  had  renounced  all  its  secular  fears  of  Russia  and  had 
transferred  them  all  to  Germany. 

How  this  terrible  though  still  distant  prospect  affected 
that  ablest,  greatest  and  best  of  Sovereigns  Queen  Victoria, 
or  what  efforts,  if  any,  she  made — as  probably  she  would 
have  made  them- — to  avert  the  disaster,  we  know  not,  nor 
shall  know  until,  if  ever,  her  published  correspondence,  which 
has  been  given  to  the  world  only  up  to  the  year  1 861,  is 
completed  by  that  which  occurred  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  her  life.  The  royal  correspondence  during  those  last 
years  would  certainly  explain  and  illuminate  the  whole 
of  the  remote  beginnings  of  the  awful  drama  now  being 
worked  out,  would  probably  display  the  efforts  of  the  Queen 
to  prevent  their  development,  and  would  make  clear  where 
the  first  responsibilities  lie.  "  But  this  eternal  blazon 
"  must  not  be  to  ears  of  flesh  and  blood."  It  is  perhaps 
barred  by  the  very  candour  of  the  correspondence  and  its 
personal  character.  Barred  it  is,  at  any  rate.  And  it  will 
probably  be  at  least  another  hundred  years  before  the 
world  will  learn  in  full  the  true  story  of  the  origins  of  the 
present  war.  Yet  when,  on  22nd  January,  1901,  the  late 
King  Edward  acceded  to  the  Throne  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Monarch  anxiously  discussed 
together  the  means  and  methods  of  laying  or  rendering 
harmless  this  terrible  new  European  Spectre.  The  new 
Monarch  was  distinguished  by  a  great  natural  taste  for 
diplomacy  and  high  politics  as  well  as  by  those  good  manners 
which  diplomats  believe  to  be  of  the  essence  of  their 
profession;  and  it  was  quite  possibly  in  his  own  royal 
mind  that  the  idea  was  conceived  of  putting  Germany  in  a 
corner  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  allied  nations  strong  enough 
to  prevent  her  from  breaking  out,  or  from  doing  any 
mischief  if  she  did  break  out.  That  indeed  is  what  the 
Germans  themselves  assert,  and  although  their  assertion 
alone  could  not  command  belief  yet  there  are  other  facts 
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which  give  some  colour  to  the  supposition  that  King 
Edward,  if  he  did  not  initiate,  yet  did  encourage  important 
steps  in  that  direction.  Thus,  on  15th  July,  1901,  as  Count 
Hayashi  tells  us  in  his  unusually  frank  diplomatic  memoirs,* 

"  Sir  Claude  MacDonald,  the  British  Minister 
at  Tokio,  who  was  then  in  London  on  leave  of 
absence,  unexpectedly  called  to  see  me,  and  told 
me  that,  in  an  audience  which  he  had  had  with 
King  Edward  VII  a  few  days  previously,  His 
Majesty  had  ex-pressed  the  opinion   that  it  was 
necessary  for  England  and  Japan  to  come  to  an 
understanding  in  some  way  or  other,  and  it  was 
desirable  that   it   should  not  be  a  merely  tem- 
porary understanding.    Sir  Claude    even  went 
farther  and  said  that  he  had  seen  Lord  Salisbury, 
whose  views  in  the  matter  went  beyond  those  of 
the  King.  His  opinion  was  that  an  alliance  must 
be  made  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  which 
would  provide  that  in  the  event  of  two  or  more 
countries  combining  against  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  alliance,  then  the  ally  should  assist  the 
party  attacked  by  force  of  arms.  .  .  . 
"  What  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  actually  said  in 
his  conversation  with  me  was :  '  Whilst  we  are 
wasting    time    in    discussing    the    terms    of  an 
agreement  with   Japan,   the   Japanese   Govern- 
ment  might    take   up    the    idea    of  making   an 
alliance   with    Russia.    In    fact,    the    German 
Ambassador    (?     Charge)     has     been    to    the 
Foreign  Office  and  said  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  such  action  on  the  side  of  Japan.' 

c 

•        «        •        • 

'  On   1 6th  October,   Lord  Lansdovvne  having 
"  returned  to  London,   I   called  on  him   at   the 

*  The  Secret  Memoirs  of  Count  Hayashi.  Edited  by  A.  M.  Pooley,  pp.  121- 
125,  128,  131,  185,  186,  189-191,  215,  216.  (E.  Nash,  London,  1 9 1 5 . ) 
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"  Foreign  Office.  Our  conversation  on  that  day 
"  resulted  in  the  drafting  of  the  preamble  of  the 
"  treaty. 


a 


"  Before  leaving  the  Marquis  [Lord  Lans- 
"  downe]  I  asked  him:  '  What  are  your  -plans  with 
"  '  regard  to  including  Germany  in  the  agree- 
"  '  ment  ?  ' 

"  He  replied :  '  We  think  that  it  will  be  best  to 
"  '  negotiate  with  you  first  and  then  later  we  can 
"  *  invite  Germany  to  join  in  the  negotiations  and 
"  '  come  into  the  alliance.' 


n 


"  A  very  important  matter  which  had  to  be 
"  settled   was    the    question   of  whether    Germany 
"  should    he    invited    to    enter    the    alliance.    This 
"  question  had  been  in  suspense   since   the   be- 
"  ginning   of  the   negotiations,    and   to   tell   the 
"  truth   it   had   been   rather   worrying   both   the 
"  British  and  the  Japanese  Governments.  Marquis 
"  Ito  had  been  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  we  should 
"  not  keep  the  negotiations  secret  until  after  the  con- 
"  elusion  of  the  treaty,  for  he  said  that  if  we  thus  • 
"  excluded  Germany  and  merely  gave  her  the  chance 
"  to  join  in  the  alliance  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
"  negotiations  we  should  only  get  very  hard  feelings 
"from  that  country. 

"  On  20th  November  [1901],  the  day  after  I  had 
"  returned  from  my  visit  to  Paris  to  consult  with 
"  Marquis  Ito,  I  asked  Lord  Lansdowne  for  his 
"  opinion  on  the  matter.  He  said  then:  '  Germany 
"  '  certainly  recognizes  that  the  interests  of  Great 
"  '  Britain  and  Japan  in  China  are  very  large  and 
"  '  that  her  own  interests  do  not  bear  comparison 
"  '  with  those  of  the  two  nations;  even  if  we  do  not 
"  *  inform  her  until  the  negotiations  are  concluded 
"  *  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  she  will  be 
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"  '  vexed.  Besides,  if  we  inform  Germany  about 
"  '  the  alliance  too  soon  she  may  use  it  as  an  instru- 
"  *  ment  to  advance  her  own  interests? 

•      •      ■      • 

"  Well,  on  the  night  of  2nd  February  [1902I 
"  Lord  Lansdowne  hurriedly  sent  me  a  messenger 
"  with  a  message  that  he  had  decided  for  certain 
"  reasons  to  -post-pone  notifyi7ig  the  German  Ambas- 
"  sador,  and  asking  me  to  telegraph  to  Tokio  to 
"  postpone  the  notification  there. 

"  I  calculated  the  difference  in  time  between 
"  London  and  Tokio  and  the  time  necessary  for 
"  drafting,  coding,  transmission,  and  decoding, 
"  and  found  that  indeed  I  had  no  time  to  lose  if 
"  the  message  was  to  get  to  Tokio  in  time.  So  I 
"  sent  the  telegram  as  an  urgent  official  despatch, 
"  but  all  was  in  vain.  The  Foreign  Minister,  Count 
"  Komura,  before  he  had  received  my  telegram  had 
"  already  informally  notified  the  German  Minister 
"  of  the  treaty.  So  the  British  Government  had  in 
"  its  turn  to  notify  informally  the  German  Ambas- 
"  sador.  Afterwards  I  heard  that  the  postponement  of 
"  the  notification  was  desired  on  account  of  some  wish 
"  expressed  by  King  Edward. 

"  .  .  .  .  On  account  of  the  strained  relations 
"  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  we  certainly 
"  took  no  special  steps  to  induce  her  to  join  in  the 
"  alliance,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Germany  had 
"  been  really  sincere  in  her  earlier  overtures  and 
"  had  proposed  to  come  into  the  alliance,  a  triple 
"  alliance  might  easily  have  been  concluded.  It 
"  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Germany  was 
"  purposely  excluded  by  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 

•      •      •      • 

"  On  30th  January  [1902],  at  5  p.m.,  at  the 
k<  British  Foreign  Office,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
"  downe  and  I  signed  the  treaty. 
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"  The  Franco- Japanese  Agreement,  looked  at 
'  from  another  point  of  view,  was  a  natural  corol- 
'  lary  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  and  a 
'  complement  of  the  Russo-Japanese  Convention, 
'  signed  in  the  same  year.  These  three  agreements 
1  practically  closed  the  ring  round  China  for  the 
4  exclusive  benefit  of  what  has  been  described  as 
'  the  China  Pooling  Syndicate.  This  consisted  of 
'  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Russia,  and  France,  and 
'  excluded  Germanv  and  the  United  States. 


a 


"  ....  It  will  be  an  interesting  study  for  the 
"  historian  of  the  future  to  resolve  to  what  extent 
M  German  dislike  of  Great  Britain  has  been  due  to 
"  her  considered  exclusion  from  ihe  international 
"  agreement  intended  to  settle  the  fate  of  China.'''' 
{Editorial  Note  to  Memoirs.) 

The  eager  interest  taken  by  King  Edward  in  the  activities 
of  Germanv  and  of  her  ally  Austria  was  (as  we  learn  from 
Lord  Redesdale's  Memoirs  whereof  an  extract  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Press  on  30th  September,  191 5)  strongly 
exemplified  when  in  1908  there  occurred  the  seizure  by 
Austria  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  maintained  despite 
England.  Russia  and  France  by  the  menacing  support  of 
Germany.  "  The  betrayal  of  1908,"  says  Lord  Redesdale, 
"  when  Baron  Aehrenthal  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
"  making  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  into  *  a  scrap  of  paper,'  and, 
"  borrowing  a  phrase  from  Kant,  justified  his  action  as 
"  a  'categorical  imperative,'  was  a  violent  shock  to  King 
"  Edward.  .  .  .  The  King  was  indignant,  for  nobody 
"  knew  better  than  he  did  the  danger  of  tampering  with 
"  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  he  saw  that 
■"  to  make  anv  change  in  the  Turkish  Provinces  was  to 
"  light  a  fuse  which,  sooner  or  later,  was  bound  to  fire  a 
"  powder  magazine.  Personally,  the  King  felt  that  he  had 
"  been  treacherouslv  deceived.  His  forecast  of  the  danger, 
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"  which  he  communicated  at  the  time  to  me.  showed  him 
"  to  be  possessed  of  the  prevision  which  marks  the  sta* 


man. 


In  1892,  however,  under  Lord  Rosebery;  in  1 901,  under 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  King  Edward;  in  1903  during  K; 
Edward's  tour  through  Europe;  and  down  to  December. 
1905,  when  Lord  Lansdowne  left  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
new  fear  of  Germany  and  the  new  idea  of  providing  against 
her  by  putting  her  into  a  corner  through  alliances  against 
her,  were  all  as  yet  but  a  project,  or  perhaps  not  even  very 
much  more  than  a  notion.  The  idea  was  at  the  back  of  the 
Foreign  Office  mind,  but  it  was  as  yet  only  an  inchoate 
idea  not  yet  brought  into  a  definite  and  permanent  shape. 
It  was,  strangely  enough,  with  the  Campbell-Bannerman 
Ministry  brought  into  power  to  assert  Free  Trade,  Pacifism, 
Humanity,  Retrenchment,  Democracy  and  the  "  luminous 
"  star  of  universal  Peace  "*  that  the  notion  began  to  take 
shape.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  now  put  at  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  He  was  certainly  full  of  notions  which 
he  had  acquired  there  in  1892,  and  which  had  become 
more  definite  during  his  absence;  and  he  immediately 
set  about  giving  to  them  a  concrete  shape  when  the  first 
Moroccan  crisis  of  1906  arose;  first  by  informing  both 
France  and  Germany  that  in  his  opinion  this  country  would 
"  rally  to  the  material  support  of  France  '  in  case  war 
arose  between  Germany  and  that  country  upon  the 
Moroccan  question;  and  next  by  making  arrangements 
for  secret  military  "conversations'  between  English  and 
French  experts  in  anticipation  of  such  a  war  possibly 
arising.  This  was  an  immense  step.  It  was  a  beginning  of 
material  preparation  for  the  war.  Yet  it  was  concealed 
from  the  Cabinet.  It  was  known  only  to  Sir  Edward  Gr 
himself,  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  to  Mr. 
Asquith  and  to  Lord  Haldane;  and  on  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  death  it  remained  locked  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Three   who   held   the   secret   without   the   Cabinet    being 

*  Nelidoft'at  The  Hague  Conference,  1007. 
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informed  thereof  or  allowed  to  have  a  notion  of  our  commit- 
ments to  France  until  at  least  five  and  a  half  years  later 
when,  in  July,  191 1,  the  Agadir  crisis  arose. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  impossible  that  there 
could  be  any  consideration  of  the  vital  question — much 
more   vital   than   military   "  conversations  "   with   French 
experts — how  England  was  in  fact  to  make  the  war,  should 
it  ever  come ;  whether,  as  of  old,  she  was  to  make  it  mainly 
at  sea  and  treat  such  military  action  as  she  might  take  on  land 
as  being  entirely  supplementary  and  relatively  unimportant 
in  extent  and  in  cost ;  or  whether  she  was  for  the  first  time 
to  make  it  mainly  on  land  and  to  send  not  small  expeditions 
but  great  armies  to  the  Continent.  With  the  Cabinet  kept 
in  ignorance  it  was  impossible  to  consider  such  a  question 
as  this :  for  this  question  the  Cabinet  was  alone  competent 
to  consider.  It  was  not  a  question  for  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence;  neither  was  it  one  for  any  War  Council 
of  Generals;  it  was  the  supreme,  central,  vital,  national 
question  which  could  be  decided  by  Ministers  and  Cabinets 
alone.   For  five  years,  then,  it  was — because  of  the  con- 
cealment from  the  Cabinet  by  the  Three — kept  unexamined, 
unconsidered,  unthought-of  by  the  only  body  competent 
to  consider  and  to  decide  it.  Nor  was  it  considered  and 
decided   by  that   body   even  in  or   after    191 1   when   the 
Cabinet  first  got  an  inkling  of  what  was  in  preparation.  In  a 
word,  this  vast,  this  vital  question  of  the  policy  and  the 
method  to  be  adopted  if  the  war  actually  came  for  the  con- 
tingency whereof  the  Three  were  all  the  time  preparing,  this 
question  was  never  taken  into  consideration  at  all.  Neither 
in  1906,  nor  in  191 1,  nor  even  at  the  very  outbreak  of  war, 
had  any  consideration  been  given  to  this.  Arrangements 
for  the  landing  of  a  small  body  of  troops  and  for  their 
lodging   and   refreshment   had,   indeed,    been    made;    but 
to  the  great  question  not  a  single  thought  had  been  given. 
The  statement  seems  almost  so  fantastical  as  to  be  in- 
credible.  Yet  it  is  proved  up  to  the  hilt  by  this  single 
fact:  that  not  until  the  War  actually  broke  out  and  Lord 
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Kitchener  had  been  rescued  from  a  Channel  steamboat 
on  his  way  to  Egypt  and  brought  back  in  order  to  con- 
duct it,  not  until  then  was  there  the  slightest  inkling 
of  a  notion  in  anybody's  mind,  not  even  in  the  mind 
of  the  Cabinet,  that  this  was  to  be  a  great  military  war 
involving  the  immediate  raising  of  half  a  million  of  new 
soldiers,  with  two  more  millions,  or  even  three,  to  follow. 
That  was  Lord  Kitchener's  notion.  It  was  in  him,  who 
was  a  great  soldier  with  great  conceptions  of  what  armies 
could  do — but  perhaps  with  little  conception  of  what 
navies  could  achieve — most  natural,  when  confronted 
by  the  awful  situation  prepared  by  a  long  course  of  secrecy, 
want  of  forethought,  and  absence  of  preparation.  When 
brought  before  and  shown  the  awful  storm  about  to 
burst  upon  his  country  Lord  Kitchener  naturally,  nay, 
inevitably,  proposed  the  soldier's  remedy,  for  which 
up  to  that  time  no  sort  of  preparation  had  been  even 
thought  of,  much  less  made.  The  vital  question  there- 
fore, whether  this  was  to  be  a  soldier's  war  or  a  sailor's 
war  was  left  undetermined  up  to  and  even  at  the  last 
moment;  nor  was  it  till  the  storm  had  actually  burst 
that  we  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  abandonment 
of  our  old  tradition,  and  for  making  our  principal  effort 
on  the  land.  Without  debate,  without  consideration, 
without  thought,  the  nation  suddenly  found  itself,  as 
though  by  mere  accident,  committed  to  this  new  kind  of 
war  for  which  neither  its  history,  its  traditions  nor  its 
preparations  fitted  it. 

The  Foreign  Office  Failures 


THE  great  danger  of  England  is  the  Foreign  Office — 
and  much  more  the  Foreign  Office  than  the  Foreign 
Minister.  For  the  Foreign  Minister  is  casual  and  passing, 
whereas  the  Office  is  established,  permanent,  perpetual, 
having  its  own  secret  traditions,  its  own  policy,  its  own 
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methods  and  its  own  way  of  encircling  and  pressing  into 
them  any  Minister  who  may  fancy  that  he  is  going  to 
direct  it  instead  of  being  directed  by  it.  Which  indeed  is 
what  has  happened  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  even  to  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  who,  having  been  imported  into  the  office 
to  see  that  it  ran  straight,  has  been  swallowed  up  instantly 
by  the  official  maelstrom,  and  his  own  personality  merged 
into  that  of  the  office. 

The  office  is  of  imposing  aspect  when  it  appears  in 
public.  For  it  long  ago  filched  from  the  royal  closet  the 
robes  pf  the  prerogative,  in  which  it  solemnly  dresses 
itself  whenever  it  performs  an  act  of  exceptional  gravity; 
so  that  to  foreign  nations,  and  often  to  others,  it  appears 
to  be  the  very  King  himself.  It  claims  for  its  casual  Minister 
— which  means  for  itself — a  co-ordinate  position  and 
authority  with  those  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  has 
indeed  on  occasions — as  in  Lord  Palmerston's  time — even 
presumed  to  act  in  open  defiance  of  that  Minister.  It 
surrounds  itself  with  mystery.  Still,  as  in  Figaro's  day,  its 
great  officials  "  shut  themselves  up  to  cut  quill  pens," 
still  "  feign  to  ignore  all  they  know,  to  know  all  they  don't 
"  know,  to  understand  what  they  do  not  comprehend 
"and  not  to  understand  what  they  do  comprehend"; 
still  seek  "  to  appear  profound  when  they  are  only  empty 
"  and  hollow " ;  and  still  have  for  their  "  greatest  secret 
"  that  of  concealing  that  there  is  none."  There  is  no 
sentence  in  any  foreign  language — but  especially  in  their 
own  very  language  of  diplomacy,  the  French,  which  they 
understand  least  of  all — that  they  cannot  disfigure,  none 
that  they  cannot  boldly  assert  by  their  official  translations 
to  mean  something  wholly  different  from  what  it  does 
mean.  That  thev  themselves,  as  well  as  the  Ambassadors 
and  Ministers  they  appoint,  are  often  tiresome  and  gener- 
ally foolish  persons  when  set  free  to  do  anything  for  them- 
selves in  their  own  personal  and  private  capacities  is 
known  to  all  by  many  instances.  But  that  does  not  prevent 
the  office  from  claiming  the   direction  of  all  the  might, 
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dominion  and  power — and  even  all  the  majesty — of  this 
Kingdom,  nor  from  its  claim  being  tamely  submitted  to. 
Were  the  mystery  of  the  office  dissipated,  were  its  ways 
understood,  its  acts  known,  and  the  quality  of  its  officials 
duly  appreciated,  no  such  arbitrary,  uncontrolled  exercise 
of  secret  power  would  for  a  moment  be  tolerated. 

The  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  its  diplomacy  in 
furtherance  thereof  came  in  December,  1905,  under  the 
nominal  control  of  Sir  Edward  Grev  and  the  real  direction 
of  a  knot  of  permanent  officials  to  whose  complete  influence 
that  honest  but  weak  and  easily  influenced  gentleman  at 
once  surrendered  himself. 

Where  and  in  what  respect  has  either  that  policy  or  the 
diplomatic  action  expressing  it  met  with  success?  Nowhere 
and  in  nothing.  It  has  failed  everywhere  and  in  all. 

It  failed  in  what  was  its  principal  and  most  important 
task  of  all — in  the  task  of  preventing  the  War.  The  failure 
here  is  the  more  notable  because  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  himself  did  most  sincerely 
desire  to  prevent  it.  Nevertheless,  for  some  reason  never 
yet  explained — perhaps  because  of  disunion  in  the  Cabinet 
— he  refused  at  the  very  last  moment  either  to  say  plainly 
that  England  would  or  that  she  would  not  join  in  the 
War  in  case  it  broke  out.  To  have  said  either  would,  accord- 
ing to  both  Russian  and  French  opinion,  have  prevented 
the  War.  But  Sir  Edward  Grey  would  say  neither — and 
the  War  broke  out. 

It  failed  to  allow  England  to  prepare  for  the  War  which 
it  nevertheless  avowedly  anticipated  as  possible,  if  not 
probable.  It  prohibited,  forbade,  and  rendered  impossible 
any  adequate  preparation  at  all,  although  the  prospect 
of  the  War  was  so  present  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  from  the 
very  beginning  of  1906  that  he  authorized  "  military 
"conversations"  with  France  over  the  actual  arrangements 
to  be  made  and  carried  out — including  the  despatch  of  a 
British  expeditionary  force — in  prevision  of  the  War. 
It   made  preparation  impossible   because  it  was  a  policy 
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wholly  concealed  from  the  Cabinet  by  its  sole  confidants 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr  Asquith  and  Lord  Haldane. 

It  failed  very  especially  in  this  respect,  in  that  it  brought 
England  actually  into  War  without  permitting  any  steps 
to  be  taken  to  provide  an  adequate  army  for  the  expe- 
ditionary force,  long  well  known  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  (but 
by  no  others  beyond  himself,  his  permanent  Foreign  Office 
officials,  Mr  Asquith,  and  Lord  Haldane)  to  be  promised 
to  France;  and  that  it  was  only  after  the  War  had  actually 
begun  that  Lord  Kitchener  was  called  in  and  at  once 
demanded  half  a  million  more  soldiers  than  had  ever  yet 
been  contemplated,  much  less  provided.  It  forced  England, 
when  the  war  had  actually  begun,  to  seek  hurriedly  to  impro- 
vise armies,  officers,  arms,  equipment,  and  a  staff  competent 
to  handle  the  new  vast  forces  now  for  the  first  time  contem- 
plated. These  were  not  capable  of  being  improvised.  They 
have  not  been  improvised  yet.  Here  was  a  cruel  failure. 

It  failed  most  especially — and  as  though  of  set  purpose — 
to  maintain  the  maritime  rights  of  England  on  the  exercise 
whereof  she,  being  principally  a  naval  and  not  a  military 
Power,  must  at  last  mainly  rely.  Nay,  the  policy  and  the 
action  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  of  those  principal  Per- 
manent Foreign  Office  officials  on  whom  he  has  always 
mainly  relied,  and  by  whom  he  has  always — being  himself 
a  plastic  man — been  principally  influenced — the  policy 
of  all  these  gentlemen  has  been,  even  so  far  back  as  1906 
and  ever  since,  to  surrender  the  maritime  rights  of  England 
as  to  capture  at  sea,  contraband,  right  of  search  and  the 
rest,  as  completely  as  they  could.  All  which  attempts 
at  the  surrender  of  sea  power,  some  completed,  others 
defeated  by  a  popular  agitation  and  a  refusal  of  Parliament 
to  accept  them,  are  written  in  The  Hague  Conventions 
and  the  rejected  Declaration  of  London. 

It  failed  therefore  doubly.  It  failed  to  provide  or  even 
to  permit  the  provision  of  such  an  army  for  War  by  Land 
as  was  found,  when  the  time  came,  to  be  essentially  neces- 
sary  to    carry    out    the    Foreign    Office    military    conver- 
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sations  policy.  And  it  failed  even  to  maintain  intact  those 
maritime  rights  without  which,  and  their  full  exercise, 
the  country  could  not  effectually  carry  on  War  by  Sea. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  his  per- 
manent Foreign  Office  officials — Sir  Eyre  Crowe  (now,  as 
the  Home  Secretary  tells  us,  the  "  principal  permanent  ser- 
"  vant  "  of  the  Foreign  Secretary),  Mr  Cecil  Hurst  and  Lord 
Desart — who  themselves  proposed  the  extinction  or  the 
diminution  of  those  maritime  rights.  It  was  a  direct,  unavoid- 
able, undeniable  consequence  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  policy 
and  acts  that  England  found  herself  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
wholly  and  confessedly  unready  by  Land  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  maimed  at  Sea.  Had  an  enemy  done  all  this 
it  could  not  have  been  done  otherwise.  Had  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  his  Foreign  Office  officials  been  German  agents 
appointed  to  places  of  power  and  trust  through  German 
influence,  they '  could  not  more  completely  have  played 
into  the  hands  of  Germany.  The  failure  of  the  Foreign 
Office  was,  in  any  case,  complete  to  ensure  preparation 
either  by  Land  or  by  Sea  for  the  great  War  that  was 
to  come. 

It  has  failed  even  more  and  more  signally  since  the  War. 
A  series  of  Orders  in  Council  and  of  Proclamations  (whereof 
the  last,  changing  again  the  lists  of  contraband,  was 
issued  even  so  late  as  on  the  14th  October)  concerning 
the  things  that  belong  to  Sea  Warfare,  succeeding  each 
other  with  great  rapidity  and  profusion,  embodied  such 
contradictions,  such  cancellings  and  such  violations  by 
each  one  of  its  predecessors,  as  to  make  a  complete  chaos 
where  they  did  not  make  complete  nonsense.  At  length, 
however,  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March,  1915, 
freedom  was  restored  to  the  Fleet  to  "  prevent  commodities 
"  of  any  kind  from  reaching  or  leaving  Germany."  The 
loopholes  left  in  the  Order  and  the  tenderness  for  the 
enemy  which  informed  it  throughout  are  fully  set  forth 
in  these  pages.  But,  not  content  with  this,  the  Foreign 
Office    has   since    set    itself,   of  its    own    sole    authority, 
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to  deprive  the  Order  of  the  greater  part  of  its  effect.  Thus 
it  avowed  on  17th  June  that,  having  captured  cotton 
presumably  destined  to  reach  Germany,  it  had,  instead 
of  getting  it  condemned  and  confiscated  and  its  value 
added  to  the  Prize  Money  fund,  actually  paid  over  .£450,000 
for  it  to  its  alleged  owners — only  to  find  it  claimed  by  other 
owners.  How  much  more  it  has  since  paid  in  the  same  way 
we  do  not  know.  It  has  "  undertaken  "  not  to  interfere 
with  certain  German  exports  of  dyes,  chemicals  and 
toys  to  the  value  of  over  .£30,000,000.  It  has  declared 
that  "  we  are  not  in  practice  detaining  goods  of  enemy 
"  ownership."  It  has  avowed  readiness  to  recur  to  an 
International  Tribunal  of  the  sort  already  refused  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  even  to  discuss  after  the  war  the  "  Freedom  of 
"  the  Seas" — freedom,  that  is,  from  the  Sea  Power  of 
England.  And  a  hint  was  given — though  since  denied — that 
Lord  Reading,  ostensibly  sent  to  New  York  to  conclude 
there  a  six  per  cent  loan  so  profitable  to  the  sub- 
scribers that  H.M.  Government  advise  Englishmen  not 
to  subscribe  to  it,  was  also  empowered  to  agree  there  to 
some  new  International  Tribunal  to  override  the  existing 
system  of  Prize  Courts.  And  all  this  with  its  own  Order  in 
Council  staring  it  in  the  face!  Surely  all  previous  failures 
to  maintain  the  Sea  Power  of  England  pale  before  these 
repeated  attempts  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  filch  away  all 
virtue  from  its  own  Order.  And  filched  that  virtue  has  indeed 
been.  For  despite  the  promise,  undertaking  and  Order  of 
the  King  in  Council  to  "  prevent  commodities  of  any  kind 
"  from  reaching  or  leaving  Germany,"  it  is  the  fact  that  at 
this  very  time  competent  naval  authority  holds  that  some- 
thing like  Ninety  per  cent  of  those  commodities  are  reaching 
or  leaving  Germany  as  though  there  were  no  such  Order  at 
all.  Was  ever  such  a  failure  as  this?  Was  ever  a  failure  so 
certain  to  destroy  belief  in  the  capacity  of  the  Foreign 
Office  ? 

It  has  failed,  however,  most  especially  in  its  own  especial 
domain  of  negotiation — in  which,  unlike  the  Sea,  it  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  especially  if  not  exclusively  skilled.  It  has  failed 
to  bring  Bulgaria  to  our  side.  It  has  even  failed  to  prevent 
her  from  joining  our  enemies.  Bulgaria  was  openly  for  sale, 
yet  the  Foreign  Office  failed  to  buy  her  or  even  to  persuade 
her.  It  has  been  attempting  this  for  over  a  year.  And  at  the 
end  of  a  year  it  has  finally  failed  altogether  and  has  seen 
its  agents,  overt  and  covert,  public  and  private,  rolled  on 
the  ground  and  sat  upon  by  the  German  diplomats.  No 
office  with  such  a  failure  to  its  discredit  can  command 
confidence.  No  Foreign  Minister  responsible  for  this  last, 
and  the  worst  and  the  most  damaging  of  all  his  failures, 
can  safely  be  left  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  affairs  of  the 
country  at  such  a  moment  as  this. 

It  is  not  enough  to  allege  in  excuse  the  fact,  which  all 
regret,  that  Sir  Edward  Grey's  health  is  bad;  that,  because 
of  this  he  is  forced  to  leave  affairs  to  be  settled  by  Lord 
Crewe  and  the  officials;  and  that  in  fact  it  is  no  longer 
Sir  Edward  but  what  is  called  "  Crewe  and  Crowe  "  who 
now  determine  all.  That  situation  is  far  too  dangerous. 
It  is  also  completely  false.  It  is  Sir  Edward  Grey  who 
holds  the  position  and  the  authority  and  the  respon- 
sibility and,  so  long  as  he  retains  these,  so  long  must  the 
blunders  and  the  failures  of  the  Foreign  Office  be  considered 
his  own  and  he  be  held  answerable  for  them. 


New  Parliaments  in  War  Time 

IN  the  fourth  year  (1796)  of  the  Great  Twenty  Years 
War  with   France,  the  existing  Parliament  which  had 
been  elected  in  1790  was 

{as  our  •present  existing  Parliament  now  is) 
close  to  the  end  of  its  lawful  fife.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
therefore,  under  the  Septennial  Act,  it  was  dissolved  in 
May,  a  General  Election  was  held,  and  a  new  Parliament 
met  on  6th  October,  1796.  No  suggestion  was  made  in 
the  expiring  Parliament  of  that  day 
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{such  as  is  made  in  the  expiring  Parliament  of  this  day) 

that  it  should  attempt  to  legislate  itself  into  a  further 
existence  beyond  what  the  existing  law  allowed.  Nor  was 
any  suggestion  made  that  the  War,  then  in  its  fourth  year 
and  being  conducted 

{then  as  now) 
by  a  Coalition  Government,  rendered  a  General  Election 
impossible  or  even  difficult ;  though  there  was  then  so  little 
of  a  political  truce  that  Fox  and  Sheridan  and  their  followers 
were  thundering  against  the  Government  and  the  War 
together,  calling  for  Pitt's  impeachment,  and  conducting 
so  violent  and  indecent  an  Opposition  that  Fox  himself 
was  soon  after  struck  off  the  Privy  Council  by  the  King's 
own  hand.  It  did  not  then  occur  to  any  Englishman 

{as  it  has  occurred  to  some  in  this  our  day) 
to  question  the  right  of  the  people  of  England,  at  so 
anxious  a  moment,  to  declare  themselves  when  the  occasion 
on  which  they  had  the  right  to  do  so  was  lawfully  come  to 
them,  still  less  to  deny  them  that  right  or  to  claim  that, 
because  the  moment  was  anxious,  those  most  interested  in 
its  event  should  be  put  to  silence.  The  General  Election 
was  held  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  a  courageous  appeal 
to  the  People  for  their  sanction  to  the  War  and  their  sup- 
port of  it.  It  showed  the  confidence  of  the  Government 
in  the  electors — and  the  electors  justified  that  confidence 
fully.  It  did  much  good.  For  it  was  a  deliberate  assertion 
that  the  Constitution  which  limited  the  duration  of  Par- 
liaments was  then  held  to  be  as  well  fitted  to  weather  a 
storm  as  to  live  out  a  calm.  It  ran  a  new  breath  of  popular 
feeling  and  popular  energy  through  the  popular  assembly. 
And  it  did  not  weaken,  but  rather  strengthened,  the 
Ministry.  For  "  the  returns  showed  that  the  Government 
"had  lost  no  ground  in  the  confidence  of  the  country."* 
So  far  were  the  men  of  those  days  from  any  idea  of  per- 
petuating  into   a   new   Long    Parliament    that   particular 

*  The  Political  History  of  England,  1 760-1801,  p.  380.  By  William  Hunt. 
(Longmans,  London,  1905.) 
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Parliament  which,  elected  for  Peace,  happened  to  be  sitting 
when  it  inherited  War,  that  during  the  twenty  years  of  the 
French  War  there  came  into  being  no  fewer  than  six  new 
Parliaments — one  in  1796,  one  in  1801,  one  in  1802,  one  in 
1806,  one  in  1807  and  one  in  181 2.  On  every  occasion  Party 
spirit  ran  high,  for  despite  the  Coalition  of  1794.  Parties 
were  soon  revived.  The  Parties  became  indeed  more  bitter 
and  unscrupulous  than  they  had  ever  before  been,  so  that 
the  Annual  Register  testifies  that  at  each  of  these  six 
General  Elections  "  each  [Party]  maintained  that  the  other 
"  grasped  at  office  and  the  administration  of  government, 
"  not  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  the 
"  country,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession 
"  of  the  public  money."  The  chronicler  adds,  "  the  public 
"  appeared  very  well  disposed  to  believe  both."  To-day  it  is 
pretended  that,  if  so  shocking  an  array  of  contrary  proposi- 
tions were  now  made  against  each  other  by  opposing 
Parties,  the  public  would  believe  neither;  that  it  is,  there- 
fore, idle  to  consult  the  public  at  all;  and  that,  even  if  the 
War  should  again  last  for  twenty  years,  not  six  nor  even  one 
new  Parliament  need  be  granted,  but  that  this  one  must  be 
perpetuated  which  happened  to  be  there  when  the  War 
began. 

That  so  lawless  and  impudent  a  proposal  should  even  be 
made  is  alarming.  If  carried  out  it  would  involve  the  most 
shocking  breach  of  faith  and  trust  by  those  Members  of 
Parliament  who,  having  been  elected  for  a  period  which 
expires  according  to  its  own  Parliament  Act,  191 1,  on  the 
30th  January  next,  should  nevertheless  presume  of  their  own 
sole  proper  motion  to  break  the  contract  of  their  election 
and  to  re-elect  themselves  for  any  further  period  whatever, 
even  were  it  but  for  a  single  day.  It  would  involve  the  shame- 
less repudiation  of  their  position,  whereof  they  pretend  to 
be  so  proud,  as  representatives  of  the  People,  and  would 
leave  them  sole  representatives  of  themselves  alone.  It 
would  completely  destroy  all  that  Popular  Government 
which  has  hitherto  been  held  to  be  the  glory  as  well  as  the 
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safety  of  this  country,  for  it  would  deny  to  the  People  any 
voice  whatever  in  that  Government  at  a  moment  when 
of  all  others  the  popular  voice  has  the  greatest  claim  and 
the  most  indisputable  right  to  be  heard.  It  would  completely 
wreck  the  Constitution,  and  it  would  involve  in  this  Par- 
liament a  particularly  shabby  and  selfish  act.  For  this 
Parliament  has  voted  to  itself  a  salary  of  £400  for  each  of  its 
members  which  the  electors  neither  had  at  the  time  nor 
have  ever  since  sanctioned.  That  would  be  the  meanest, 
shabbiest  and  most  selfish  feature  of  it  all.  To  have  dipped 
its  hands  into  the  taxpayer's  pocket,  without  his  permission 
or  allowance  anyhow  expressed,  for  the  period  over  which 
the  Parliamentary  mandate  extends  is  bad  enough;  but 
to  go  on  dipping  after  the  mandate  has  expired  would  be  a 
particularly  odious  fraud  on  the  electors. 

This  Parliament  has  not  been,  and  is  not,  a  good  Par- 
liament. It  has  allowed  the  most  important  of  its  functions 
— that  of  counsel  and  criticism — to  be  reft  from  it  for 
the  most  part  and  in  the  most  important  particulars. 
It  has  shown  itself  revolutionary,  destructive,  dangerous,  and 
obsequious.  It  has  above  all  made  itself  a  Salaried  Parliament, 
and  for  that  reason  alone  it  has  less  right  than  any  other 
that  ever  existed  to  claim  perpetuation  for  itself  beyond 
the  term  fixed  by  law  for  its  dissolution.  Neither  has  it  any 
right  so  to  perpetuate  itself.  Should  it  do  so  it  will  become 
not  only  a  Salaried  but  also  an  Unlawful  Parliament,  de- 
prived of  all  popular  sanction,  elected  by  itself,  paid  by 
itself,  and  disentitled  either  to  authority  or  to  respect. 

Should  the  People  of  England  tamely  submit  to  be  set 
aside  as  of  no  account  in  this  great  crisis  of  their  fate  by 
so  monstrous  a  Parliamentary  usurpation,  they  will  well 
deserve  all  the  consequences. 
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The  War  on  Land 

IF,  as  Lord  Curzon  declared  to  the  House  of  Lords  in 
July  last,  this  country  was  then  "  in  grave  peril,1'  that 
peril  is  now  very  considerably  more  grave.  The  progress  of 
the  Land  War  has  been  against  us.  That  cannot  be  denied. 
Lord  Kitchener  indeed,  on  15th  September,  told  the  same 
august  assembly*  that,  in  their  Russian  campaign,  "  the 
"  Germans  appear  almost  to  have  shot  their  bolt."  To  which 
must  be  now  added  that  they  have  not  only  shot  it  but  have 
sore  wounded  their  quarry,  and  that  it  is  what  are  held  to 
be  their  great  successes  that  have  won  the  Coburger 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  to  their  side,  after  a  long  delay  only 
ended  by  his  final  conviction  that  these  successes  meant 
that  Germany  must  win  the  war.  Lord  Kitchener  on  the 
same  occasion  dwelt  upon  his  belief  that  in  Gallipoli  the 
new  positions  to  which  our  troops  have  had  to  withdraw 
"  have  been  effectively  consolidated,"  as  though  he  still 
retained  his  previously  expressed  opinion  that  the  situation 
in  the  Peninsula  was  satisfactory.  As  to  which  we  can  only 
suppose  that  his  opinions  are  unfortunately  influenced  at 
least  as  much  by  his  position  as  a  member  of  a  Cabinet 
desirous  to  present  things  in  a  favourable  light,  as  by  his 
judgment  as  a  soldier.  The  truth  is  that  things  have  gone 
very  ill  for  us  on  the  Land. 
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T  appears  that  the  body  of  men  who  conduct  the  War  is 
a  varying,  shifting  body  of  uncertain  composition  and 
numbers.  "  The  War  Committee  of  the  Cabinet,"  says  Mr 
Asquith,f  "has  varied  in  numbers  and  composition  from  time 
"  to  time.  It  consists  at  present  of  eleven  or  twelve  members 
"  of  the  Cabinet.  It  gives  careful  and  continuous  considera- 
"  tion  to  the  conduct  of  the  War,  subject  to  the  ultimate 
"  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet."  No  more  incompetent  body 

*  House  of  Lords  Official  Report,  cols.  812,  815. 

t  House  of  Commons  Official  Report,  12th  Oct.,  191  5,  col.  1  17  3. 
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could  be  conceived  for  the  conduct  of  War  than  one  thus 
constituted.  And  we  may  note  who  the   gentlemen  were 
who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  on  so  critical  a  date  as  the 
14th  of  this  present  October.  "  Mr  Asquith,  Sir  Edward 
"  Grey,  Mr  Bonar  Law,  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  Mr  Churchill, 
Mr    Austen     Chamberlain,     Colonel     Hankey,     Colonel 
Swinton  and  a  few  other  military  officers  were  among 
"  those  present.  The  proceedings  are  understood  to  have 
"  been  in  the  nature  of  a  War  Council."*  The  idea  of  a  War 
Council  at  which  neither  Mr  Balfour  nor  Admiral  Jackson 
was  present,  and  at  which  such  experts  in  War  as  Mr  Bonar 
Law,  Lord  Selborne,  Mr  Austen  Chamberlain  (and  even 
Mr  Churchill  with  his  disastrous  record)  were  called  into 
council,  would  be  comic  in  ordinary  times.  In  these  times 
it  is  tragic.  And  it  is  in  all  probability  to  this  very  council 
that  the  question  was  submitted  whether  England  is  to 
engage  in  yet   another  land   adventure  from   Salonica  to 
Serbia,  which,  unless  she  can  be  sure  of  a  force  of  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  of  their  line  of  communica- 
tion with  the  sea,  of  their  continuous  supply,  and  of  Greece, 
must  probably  turn  out  even  more  disastrous  than  the  ex- 
pedition to  Antwerp  or  even  that  to  the  Dardanelles. 

As  to  the  Balkans  in  general  and  to  this  adventure,  it 
was  announced,  with  all  the  pomp  of  several  days'  notice, 
that  Sir  Edward  Grey  would  make  a  statement  on  Thursday, 
14th  October.  He  made  it.   It  was  a  mere  mockery.  There 
was  nothing  in  it — nothing  whatever  but  empty  phrases. 
We  are  left  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever — yet  the  Govern- 
ment  go  on  landing  troops  at  Salonica.  Now  there  may 
be  secret    information  in  possession  of   the   Government 
which   may   give  to  such   an   adventure   some  semblance 
of  reason.  But  none  of  that  information,  nor  anything  that 
points  to  its  existence,  is  within  the  knowledge  of  any  but 
themselves.  All  that  is  at  present  known  to  us  who  are  not 
of  the  Cabinet,  all  that  can  be  surmised,  all  that  can  be 
judged,  all  that  must  be  suspected,  leads  us  to  the  conclu- 
*  Daily  Telegraph,  15  th  Oct.,  191  5. 
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sion  that  to  enter  upon  such  an  adventure  would  amount 
to  a  degree  of  madness  indistinguishable  from  criminality. 
Yet  it  is  apparently  already,  in  fact,  entered  upon  with- 
out any  certain  purpose  to  persevere  with  it,  and  indeed 
without  any  settled  purpose  at  all — just  as  the  Alabama 
was  allowed  to  escape  while  we  were  debating  whether  we 
ought  to  stop  her.  So  far  as  any  of  us  is  allowed  to  know, 
or  can  guess  at  the  facts  and  the  probabilities,  they  all 
dictate  the  need  for  a  stern  and  prompt  requirement  that 
that  sort  of  action  which  was  adopted  in  the  Dardanelles 
shall  not  be  repeated  at  Salonica,  and  that  this  further 
madness  shall  be  peremptorily  forbidden. 

The  whole  thing  is  topsy-turvy. 

The  Government  considers  its  resources  in  troops; 
whether  it  can  borrow  from  Sir  John  French;  whether 
Sir  John  will  agree,  at  Lord  Haldane's  request,  to  lend  any 
troops;  whether  it  can  overcome  the  announced  decision 
of  Italy  to  declare  war  against  Bulgaria  without  making 
war;  whether  even  now  it  cannot  cajole  Bulgaria  with 
smooth  words;  whether  Roumania,  threatened  in  its  very 
existence  by  our  avowed  intention  to  hand  over  to  Russia 
Constantinople — as  soon  as  it  is  conquered — can  neverthe- 
less be  persuaded  to  join  us;  whether  Greece  can  be  bribed 
by  an  offer  of  Cyprus,  or,  failing  that,  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  And  while  considering  all  this  the  Allies  "con- 
"  tinue  to  land  English  troops  at  Salonica  .  .  some 
"  40,000  English  and  French  troops  had  landed  up  to  13th 
"  October."  That  is  what  the  observant  Mr  Reuter  told 
us  on  the  16th  October.  Yet  on  the  19th  October  the 
Government  was  still  anxiously  considering  whether  it  could 
safely  land  the  troops — and  still  going  on  landing  them ! 

What  sort  of  pretended  Government  is  this? 

It  is  a  Government  incapable  of  thinking  at  all  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  destitute  of  that  judgment  which 
consists  in  weighing  all  the  considerations  and  coming  to  a 
definite  conclusion  thereon,  unable  to  come  to  any  decision 
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at  all — yet  acting  as  though  it  had  decided — a  Government 
of  men  without  plan  or  policy,  despairing  of  controlling 
events  and  despairingly  letting  events  control  them; 
drifting  towards  ruin  and  disaster,  while  bleating  like  a 
sheep  driven  to  the  slaughter-house,  and  having  its  bleatings 
accepted  as  wisdom  by  a  servile  House  of  Commons.  No 
wonder  Sir  Edward  Carson  was  driven  to  leave  such  a 
Government.  No  self-respecting  man  could  remain  in  it,  a 
party  to  such  conduct.  How  any  man  at  all  can  remain  in 
it  is  a  question  which  each  one  must  answer  to  his 
conscience.  He  may  before  long  have  to  answer  it  to 
his  country. 

The  chief  culprits  in  all  this  are  the  Three — Sir  Edward 

Grey,    Lord    Haldane    and    Mr   Asquith — who    from   the 

beginning  so  committed  the  country  as  to  bring  about, 

almost  inevitably,  the  situation  that  arose  in  August  of 

last  year  and  the  consequent  War,  and  who  concealed  not 

only  from  the  country,  but  from  their  colleagues  in  the 

Cabinet,  the  commitments  they  had  made.   Scarcely  less 

guilty  are  those  of  their  consorts  who  have  tamely  followed 

them  through  the  maze  of  shifty  evolutions  contrived  from 

day  to  day  in  order  to  keep  Mr  Asquith  in  office,  Sir  Edward 

Grey's  tortuous  policy  in  credit,  and  the  incapable  Foreign 

Office,  whereof  he  has  become  the  obsequious  and  even  the 

fanatical  instrument,  in  control  of  the  country's  action. 

The  destruction  of  England's  Sea  Power,  the  project  of  a 

conquest   of  Constantinople   by  England  for   Russia,   the 

consequent  disastrous  expedition  to  the  Dardanelles  with 

its   inevitable   result   of  making   Roumania    and   Bulgaria 

unfriendly  to  and  suspicious  of  England;  and  its  further 

present  result  of  a  more  desperate  project  for  a  more  desperate 

land  expedition  from  Salonica  to  the  Danube — all  this  we 

owe  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr  Churchill,  carrying  out  the 

impolicy  of  the   Foreign   Office   with  the   allowance   and 

support   of  Mr   Asquith,   and    persevered   in  despite  the 

most  earnest  private  remonstrances,  the  plainest  warnings 

and  the  most  awful  teachings  of  the  events  as  they  unrolled 
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themselves.  The  final  responsibility  for  all  lies  still  on  the 
whole  Ministry,  as  it  was  before  and  as  it  is  now  after  the 
Coalition.  Impeachment  impends.  And  even  before  that 
there  threatens  now  a  popular  explosion  which,  should 
it  not  be  prevented  by  other  and  better  remedies,  may 
bring  us  to  things  more  terrible  than  have  yet  been 
imagined. 

It  is  not  now  enough  that  the  principal  culprits  and 
incapables  should  be  dismissed  from  the  Government. 
Unless  we  are  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  the  form  of  the 
Government  itself  must  now  be  changed.  A  Cabinet  of 
twenty-two  might  conceivably  serve  in  time  of  Peace  when 
the  principal  thing  thought  of  is  to  keep  a  Party  together 
and  in  office,  and  when  the  principal  man  must  be  the 
most  astute  and  shifty  person  to  be  found  in  that  Party. 
A  large  Cabinet  may  then  be  allowable  in  order  to  reward 
compliances  and  to  placate  rebels  who  might  else  be 
dangerous.  Most  of  the  members  of  such  a  Cabinet  do  not, 
and  need  not  count.  They  are  fully  occupied,  and  such  brains 
as  they  have  wholly  employed,  in  the  business  of  their 
Departments.  To  the  great  questions  of  policy  they  never 
give  themselves  at  all.  They  have  no  time,  and  if  they  had 
time  have  no  capacity,  to  grasp  such  questions.  They  are 
not  even  told  of  such  things.  Those  are  left  to  the  Inner 
Cabinet.  The  thing  never  goes  well  thus  for  the  country. 
But  in  Peace  time  it  goes  well  enough;  and  for  the  Party 
and  the  Placeman  and  the  Careerist  it  goes  to  perfection. 

But  in  War  something  quite  different  is  needed.  What  is 
then  needed  is  a  small  Cabinet  composed  of  a  few  steadfast 
men  of  sound  judgment  and  of  courage,  who  shall  be  fully 
informed  of  everything  concerning  the  War,  who  shall  give 
themselves  to  that  and  to  that  alone,  who  shall  address 
every  power  of  their  minds  night  and  day  to  that  alone, 
and  shall  consult  and  concert  together  with  a  sole  view  to 
the  conduct  of  the  War  and  of  nothing  else  whatever. 
That  means  a  Cabinet,  not  with  a  shrewd  Party  manager 
but  with  a  capable  War  manager  at  its  head,  and  with  four 
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or  five  colleagues  to  assist  him  in  the  sole  Cabinet  business 
of  conducting  the  War — among  them  a  capable  Foreign 
Secretary,  a  capable  General,  and  above  all  a  capable 
Admiral.  That  is  all  that  is  needed.  The  rest  of  the  members 
of  the  Government  should  be  remitted  to  and  kept  in  their 
Departments — outside  the  Cabinet. 

If  that  was  necessary  when  the  Cabinet  consisted  /  of 
Mr  Pitt  and  six  others,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  now. 
Mr  Asquith  is  not  a  Pitt,  nor  is  any  member  of  the  War 
Committee  equal  to  any  one  of  those  six  others.  We  need 
a  Small  War  Cabinet  of  capable  men.  They  are  to  be  found. 
They  might  be  named.  When  the  time  comes  they  will  be 
named.  The  moment  will  produce  its  man.  But  the  change 
from  the  large  Peace  Cabinet,  knowing  nothing  and  in- 
capable of  action,  to  the  small  War  Cabinet,  knowing 
everything  and  capable  of  action,  is  become  imperative. 

That  the  present  Coalition  Government  can  long  sur- 
vive is  not  to  be  expected.  Now  that  the  one  man  of 
courage  and  sound  judgment  has  repudiated  and  left 
it,  its  survival  is  not  even  to  be  desired.  Who  may  follow 
we  need  not  now  too  nicely  ask.  The  first  thing  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  authors  of  our  misfortunes.  Those  who 
are  now  in  the  seats  of  power  are  no  such  men  of 
divine  genius  as  cannot  be  replaced.  They  are  rather 
shown  to  be  persons  so  incapable,  so  feeble  and  so 
devoid  of  the  true  governing  quality,  that  any  score 
of  the  first  men  met  in  the  street  must  do  better 
than  they.  Probably  the  General  Election  required  by  the 
law  has  now  become  unavoidable.  It  has  become  urgent 
that  the  people  of  England  should  be  called  in,  as  is  their 
lawful  and  indisputable  right,  to  tell  this  Government 
what  they  think  of  it.  Yet  even  more  indisputable 
than  that  is  the  urgent  need  for  the  immediate 
purging  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the 
permanent  officials  whose  fanatical  instrument  he  has 
become  must  be  cleared  away.  So  long  as  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
Lord  Crewe,  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson,  Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  Mr 
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Cecil  Hurst,  or  any  one  of  those  officials  who  were  parties 
to  and  instruments  in  the  surrenders  at  The  Hague  in  1907 
and  at  London  in  1909  of  England's  Sea  Power  remain 
at  the  Foreign  Office  in  a  position  to  suggest  policy  and 
to  take  action,  so  long  will  England  remain  in  the  gravest 
and  most  imminent  danger.  The  first  and  most  urgent 
thing  is  to  remove  that  danger.  If  then  it  becomes  necessary 
— as  it  will  become  very  shortly — to  find  a  new  Ministry, 
then  the  events  that  have  occurred  will  dictate  a  War 
Cabinet.  The  one  man  who  has — so  far  as  we  outside  can 
know — shown  decision,  judgment  and  courage  and  a  readi- 
ness for  self-sacrifice  is  Sir  Edward  Carson.  He  is  not  sole 
in  the  country  or  even  in  Parliament.  There  are  others  such. 
One  such,  with  half  a  dozen  colleagues  chosen  by  himself, 
would  afford  a  War  Cabinet  to  which  we  might  turn  with 
hope.  One  such,  with  a  new  Cabinet,  backed  by  a  New 
Parliament,  may  yet  extricate  us  from  the  incredible  tangle 
of  false  policy  and  false  action  to  which  we  have  been 
brought. 

Meantime  the  present  Government  goes  on  trifling.  It 
retains  in  its  ranks  and  even  selects  for  a  share  in  the  im- 
mediate conduct  of  the  War,  such  culprits  as  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Mr  Winston  ChurchilJ  and  Mr  Lloyd  George,  and 
such  thunderbolts  of  war  as  Lord  Crewe  and  Mr  Tennant. 

If  a  trifling  so  tragic  is  to  continue,  we  shall  soon 
accumulate  such  a  tale  of  disasters  on  the  Land  as  will  leave 
us  no  choice  but  to  fall  back  on  the  Sea. 

But  we  must  make  sure  that  if  our  power  to  make  war  on 
Land  is  frittered  away,  we  do  not  in  the  meantime  submit 
to  have  our  power  filched  away  to  make  it  at  Sea.  All  is 
there.  All. 

Suppose 

WERE  an  Astute  Enemy  of  an  Island  Nation — of  a 
people  great,  practised,  skilful,  ready  and  powerful 
above  all  others  at  Sea,  yet  small,  unpractised,  unskilful,  un- 
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ready  and  weak  on  Land — to  design  the  ruin  of  that  Nation, 
such  an  enemy  would  above  all  things  desire  to  see  it  for- 
sake the  Sea  for  the  Land.  If  in  addition  it  thus  forsook  the 
Sea,  where  it  was  predominant  among  all  and  its  own  master 
in  all  its  actions,  to  fight  on  the  Land  in  conditions  which 
made  it  inferior  and  auxiliary  to  all  and  the  subordinate  of 
its  allies,  the  Astute  Enemy  would  judge  that  such  conduct 
would  be  of  relatively  little  benefit  to  those  allies,  and  yet 
of  vast  mischief  to  that  Nation  itself — since  that  would 
but  have  tempted  it  off  its  strongest  ground  to  its  weakest, 
and  might  conceivably  so  divert  its  efforts,  its  energies,  and 
its  resources  in  men  and  money  as  to  make  it  vastly  less  to 
be  feared  even  at  Sea  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  Astute  Enemy  would  secretly  rejoice  to  see  the 
Nation  commit  so  inexcusable  a  blunder.  So  far  as  an  enemy 
could,  it  would  encourage  continuance  in  the  blunder. 
It  would  carefully  refrain  from  attacking  the  transports 
carrying  away  from  the  Island  the  tens  of  thousands  and, 
at  last,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  whose  des- 
patch did  but  increase  and  confirm  the  blunder.  It  would 
by  all  the  arts  of  furtive  assassination  attack  every  ship 
except  only  those  ships  that  were  carrying  away  the  life- 
blood  of  the  Island  to  be  sacrificed  in  what — however  it 
might  turn  out  for  its  military  allies — must  be  and  could 
only  be  for  the  Island  a  stupendous  error.  And  if  an  Astute 
Observer  noted  that  the  Astute  Enemy,  while  assassinating 
liners,  merchantmen  and  fishermen  by  the  hundred,  never 
once  during  a  whole  year  and  more  either  assassinated  or 
sought  to  assassinate  any  Island  trooper  packed  with  troops 
for  the  Continent,  that  Astute  Observer  might  be  tempted 
to  conclude  that  it  was  not  from  inability  but  from  policy 
that  so  remarkable  an  exception  was  made  ;  and  that  the 
Astute  Enemy  was  secretly  rejoicing  that  the  Island  Nation 
had  fallen  into  a  Trap  purposely  left  open  for  it  in  order 
to  tempt  it  into  wasting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  sons 
in  a  land  war  for  which  it  was,  as  always,  inapt  and  unpre- 
pared and  unlikelv  to  make  effectual,  and  thus  to  divert  its 
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main  effort  from  that  sea-war  in  which,  as  always,  it  was 
apt,  prepared  and  likely  to  succeed.  What,  with  all  his 
astuteness,  the  Astute  Observer  would  be  unable  to  under- 
stand would  be  how  the  Island  Nation  could  possibly  have 
even  looked  at,  much  less  entered,  that  particular  Trap. 
No  incapacity,  however  great,  would  seem  sufficient  to 
explain  that. 

The  Astute  Observer  would  be  struck  by  the  other  fact 
that,  coincidently  with  this  vast  adventure  on  Land,  there 
were  many  and  constantly  renewed  signs  that  the  Island 
Nation  was  not  only  ready  but  apparently  desirous  to 
abstain  from  the  exercise  of  its  power  at  Sea;  as  though  at 
once  to  risk  all  where  it  was  weakest  and  to  abandon  all 
where  it  was  strongest.  The  Observer  would  now  conclude 
that  some  double  madness  had  stricken  the  Island  Nation 
and  that  nothing  but  a  complete  change  of  system  and 
of  method  could  possibly  save  it  from  ruin. 

De  tefabula  narratur.  That  is  precisely  what  has  occurred 
in  the  present  War. 


Suppose  the  worst — the  very  worst,  the  inconceivable 
worst. 

Suppose  Russia  exhausted  by  the  war,  incapable  of  mak- 
ing any  further  stand  for  another  year  hence  at  lease, 
menaced  by  Revolution,  and  driven  to  make  Peace  with  Ger- 
many. Suppose  France  with  two  million  more  men  thrown 
upon  her,  unable  to  stand  against  them,  reduced  also  to  that. 
Suppose  Calais  to  be  captured  and  occupied  by  German 
troops  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  English  Army  re-embarked  for  England.  Suppose 
Italy  decisively  defeated  in  a  general  engagement.  Suppose 
Servia  crushed.  Suppose  all  our  continental  allies  hopelessly 
beaten  and  Germany  everywhere  successful  and  predomi- 
nant in  every  part  and  scene  of  the  land  struggles. 

Suppose  that  for  a  moment !  It  could  not  happen,  of  course. 
It  did  in  fact  all  happen  once  before  in   1793-94;  but  it 
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could  not  possibly  happen  again.  Yet  suppose  it  for  a 
moment  that  we  may  try  to  appreciate  what,  in  such  a 
conjuncture,  our  own  position  would  be. 

With  our  allies  out  of  action  we  should  manifestly  be 
unable  to  continue  the  struggle  on  land  in  which  our  army 
had  never  been  more  than  an  auxiliary  to  the  vastly  greater 
French  and  Russian  forces.  We  should  have  to  withdraw 
Field-Marshal  French  and  his  army  from  France 

(as  we  withdrew  the  Duke  of  York  from  Flanders  in  Novem- 
ber, 1794—) 

though  with  greater  difficulty  and  after  infinitely  greater 
losses.  But  we  should  withdraw  what  we  could.  As  to  that 
there  would  then  be  no  choice.  With  Greece  and  Roumania 
cowed  into  inaction  and  rather  against  us  than  with  us 
because  of  the  effect  upon  them  of  the  German  advance 
into  Russia,  and  with  Servia  occupied  by  Germany  and 
Bulgaria  and  the  road  to  Constantinople  in  their  pos- 
session, we  should  have  to  withdraw  our  troops  from 
the  Dardanelles 

(just  as  in  December,  1793,  we  had  to  withdraw  Lord  Hood 
and  our  fleet  and  garrison  from  Toulon — ) 

though  here  again  with  greater  difficulty  and  after  far 
greater  losses.  We  should  equally  have  to  withdraw  any 
military  forces  we  had  landed  at  Salonica  to  help  the 
Servians, 

(just  as  in  December,  1793,  we  had  to  withdraw  Lord  Moira 
and  his  expedition  to  help  the  Vendeans  at  Granville?) 

In  short,  we  should  have  to  confess — 

(just  as  Pitt  had  to  confess — ) 
failure   on   the    Land.    And  we  should  have  to  leave  the 
Land.  As  to  that  there  could,  in  such  circumstances,  be  no 
two  ways.  There  would  be  no  choice  left.  We  should  have  to 
leave  the  Land. 

We   are,   of  course,   not  to  anticipate  any  such  thing. 

We  are  confidently   to   expect    victories   and   not    defeats 

on   land.    Still,    in    circumstances  showing    some    notable 

analogies  with  those  of  to-day  such  things   did  actually 
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happen.  And,  however  improbable,  they  are  not  without  the 
limits  of  possibility. 

Suppose,  then,  that  we  had  to  leave  the  Land.  Would 
England  then  be  defeated  and  her  resistance  at  an  end? 
Not  at  all.  She  would  only  be  driven  back  again, 

{as  she  was  in  the  great  French  war,) 
to  the  Sea — to  the  Sea  which  she  should  probably  never 
have  quitted,  even  to  the  least  extent,  for  the  Land — to  the 
Sea  which  has  never  yet  failed  her  when  she  put  her  whole 
trust  in  it. 

But  in  that  event — as,  indeed,  in  any — she  must,  if  her 
true  strength  is  to  be  used,  resume  her  sea-powers  to  the 
full  and  trust  them,  as  she  confidently  may,  once  again  to 
save  at  last  both  Europe  and  herself. 


London,  Friday,  22nd  October,  191 5. 
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CONTEMPT  OF  THE   PEOPLE 

T  is  very  easy  to  tell  the  people,  that  they  had  better 
pay  four  shillings  in  the  pound  than  lose  both  their 
estates  and  liberties :  this  they  easily  comprehend :  but  unless 
it  be  made  equally  clear  to  tbemwHEREis  the  necessity  of  the 
one  and  the  danger  of  the  other,  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  them  into  a  generous  concurrence,  and 
without  that,  the  statesman  is  striving  against  the  stream, 
and  while  he  is  doing  all  the  good  he  can,  is  making  himself 
work  for  repentance. 

"  This  is  the  fatal  rock  whereon  our  best  ministers  have 
split  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  too  great  contempt 
of  the  understandings  of  the  people  only  shows  a  want 
of  the  main  ingredient  to  furnish  a  British  statesman.  .  .  . 
It  is  as  easy,  as  common,  to  say  that  the  people  know 
nothing  of  the  matter;  but  therein  consists  the  fatal  error. 
If  the  statesman  pursues  bad  measures  and  the  people 
complain,  it  shows   that   they  know  too  much   for  his 
repose;  and  if  he  pursues  just  measures  and  they  com- 
plain,   it    shows    they   know    too  little.   In  either  case, 
their  defect  in  knowledge  is  his  misery.  From  whence  I 
'  shall  beg  leave  to  conclude  that  if  the  minister  means 
c  anything  more  by  being  in  high  station,  than  the  profits 
tc  of  his  place,  he  would  wish  the  body  of  the  people  to  be 
"  well  versed  in  politics. . . ." 

(Preface  (1747)  to  Jn  Abridgment  of  the 
Public  Tr  aties.  B7  William  Horsle7. 
London,  Manby.) 
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IN  THE   END  THEREOF 

"  A  wonderful  and  horrible  thing  is 
"  committed  in  the  land;  the  prophets 
"  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear 
"  rule  by  their  means;  .  .  .  and  what  will 
"  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof? " 

(Jeremiah  v.  30  and  31.) 

NOTHING  is  harder  than  to  decide  how  and  when  to 
speak  out  in  times  of  difficulty  like  the  present.  You 
perceive  that  there  has  been  concealment,  that  public 
opinion  is  coloured  by  erroneous  impression,  that  mistakes 
have  been  made,  that  those  to  blame  are  trying,  like  the 
defeated  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war,  to  surround  themselves 
by  a  fog  in  order  to  escape  behind  it,  and  are  continually 
exhorting  us  to  say  nothing  lest  we  may  thereby  encourage 
the  enemy  or  discourage  our  friends,  the  real  motive  being 
at  least  partially,  to  shelter  themselves.  All  one  can  do  is  to 
act  on  one's  own  instinct,  first  fortifying  oneself  with  the 
reflection  that  the  instinct  of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  has 
no  axe  to  grind  and  no  share  in  bringing  about  the  public 
misfortune  is  more  trustworthy  than  the  interested  ad- 
monitions of  those  whose  folly  or  neglect  has  brought  us  to 
this  dilemma.  They  have  to  save  their  skins,  and  that  is 
enough  to  deflect  any  man's  judgment. 

Is  it  better  to  live  in  a  fog  or  to  live  in  the  sun?  Even  though 
the  rays  may  scorch  some  of  us,  at  all  events  they  will 
enable  us  to  see  clearly.  We  are  not  children.  We  are  not 
easily  frightened.  We  are  not  likely  to  prove  unfaithful  to 
our  Allies  or  unmindful  of  what  is  due  to  our  own  security. 
Let  us  get  out  into  the  sunshine. 
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When  the  true  sources  of  this  war  come  to  be  disclosed 
it  will  be  found  that  war  was  not  desired,  nay  was  earnestly 
deprecated,  by  the  population  of  every  single  State  which 
has  been  engaged  in  it.  Surely  with  excellent  reason  too;  for 
they  knew  what  it  would  mean  for  themselves,  indescribable 
suffering  and  sorrow  and  slaughter,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
the  bonds  which  make  life  worth  living.  Nor,  in  all  pro- 
bability, was  war  desired  by  the  governing  civilian  element 
in  any  of  the  States  concerned,  or  even  by  the  military  ele- 
ment in  any  except  one  or  two.  Even  the  military  element 
did  not  in  any  State  desire  such  a  widespread  war  as  we  have 
seen;  but  they  miscalculated  the  human  forces  which  their 
aggression  would  rouse  to  resistance.  No  one  will  linger  at 
a  time  like  this  on  the  apportionment  of  blame,  fearful  as 
the  account  of  blame  must  be.  All  we  need  remember  is 
that  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  in  any  country  in  the  world 
wished  for  war,  or  did  anything  to  bring  it  on.  The  thing 
came  because  in  Germany  and  Austria  the  military  leaders 
miscalculated  and  the  statesmen  were  overborne,  while  in 
the  other  countries,  including  our  own,  so-called  statesmen 
and  diplomatists,  though  free  from  any  hostile  intentions, 
pursued  a  policy  which  jeopardized  peace  without  making 
ready  for   war.    A   long    course    of   folly,    prompted    by 
fussiness  and  vanity  in  many  instances,  heralded  the  final 
catastrophe.  Inconceivably  trivial  frailties,  love  of  mystery, 
egotism,  the  habit  of  self-advertisement,  mixed  with  a  long 
habit    of  equivocation,    and    unredeemed    by    any    sound 
judgment  on  public  affairs,  contributed  to  this  catastrophe. 
It  is  vital  to  say  this,  though  not  to  dwell  upon  it,  because 
just  as  we  were  all  brought  into  war  by  the  fault  of  a  few, 
so  the  thing  which  hinders  peace,  and  still  renders  the  con- 
tinuance of  war  inevitable,  is  the  perversity  of  a  few.  Those 
who  in  every  State  have  brought  this  agony  upon  the  world 
know  what  they  are  to  expect  if  they  have  to  confront  their 
countrymen  with  nothing  to  show  except  such  a  record  of 
bloodshed,   cruelty  and    devastation    as    history  has   not 
hitherto  known.  And  because  a  realization  of  their  own 
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guilt  or  blundering  with  its  ghastly  consequences  would  he 
a  load  upon  the  mind  of  anyone  not  hardened  past  recall, 
so  heavy  that  the  human  frame  might  scarce  endure  it, 
it  is  but  natural  that  the  authors  of  our  misfortune  should 
employ  any  sophistry,  hug  any  illusions  and  cherish  any 
hopes,  however  extravagant,  rather  than  own  to  themselves 
what  they  have  done  or  expose  themselves  to  the  execration 
which  will  follow  when  to  the  horror  of  what  has  happened 
is  added  a  demonstration  of  its  futility  for  any  useful 
purpose. 

The  Governments  of  Europe  have  done  their  utmost 
to  excite  mutual  hatred  among  the  nations.  They 
have  persuaded  every  nation  in  Europe,  however  in  the 
wrong,  to  believe  that  it  is  in  the  right,  and  that  its  enemies 
are  ferocious,  cunning  savages.  Thus  encouraged,  popular 
passions  have  been  aroused  on  a  scale  and  of  an  intensity 
beyond  all  precedent.  Nations  are  fighting  in  blind  fury, 
and  will  continue  to  fight,  leaving  the  end  to  their  rulers. 
Rulers  see  the  result  of  their  own  madness,  but  dare  not 
end  it  without  something  to  show.  And  so  the  fearful 
destruction  goes  on  and  on.  What  next,  and  next? 


Let  it  be  realized  that  the  Governmental  declarations,  in 
every  country  engaged,  are  hollow  and  insincere  when  they 
go  beyond  a  certain  point.  It  is  true  of  this  country  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  of  every  other  that  the  whole  nation  is 
resolved  to  fight  on  until  it  can  gain  an  honourable  peace. 
It  is  wholly  untrue  of  the  people  of  this  country  and  prob- 
ably of  every  other,  always  distinguishing  peoples  from 
governments,  that  there  is  any  real  desire  to  crush  or 
annihilate  its  enemies,  if  an  honourable  and  lasting  peace  can 
otherwise  be  attained.  Let  us  get  to  the  bedrock.  Infinitely 
great  as  is  the  power  of  falsehood  circulated  by  authority, 
there  is  an  innate  common  sense  in  mankind  which  goes  to 
the  root  of  things  and  forces  out  the  truth  of  them;  and 
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there  is  also  a  limit  to  the  submissiveness  of  conscript  man- 
kind even  in  the  discipline  of  war.  That  limit  is  not  very  far 
off  at  this  moment.  Men  in  the  ranks  may  be  shot  for  insub- 
ordination. Can  wholesale  desertion  of  those  who  are  tried 
beyond  human  endurance  be  effectively  suppressed?  In 
history  there  have  been  such  things  as  the  insurrection  of 
women.  Can  they  be  beaten  down  by  machine  guns  or 
poisoned  gas?  While  their  husbands  and  sons  and  brothers 
are  slain,  and  their  children  pinched  by  want,  and  there  is 
nothing  between  them  and  the  last  extremity  of  human 
suffering  but  the  living  rampart  of  those  dearest  to  them 
whose  numbers  are  daily  thinned,  is  it  possible  that  they 
will  for  ever  submit  in  silence  to  the  horrid  sacrifice  unless 
they  feel  that  something  dearer  than  life  must  be  surren- 
dered in  order  to  stay  the  butchery?  There  is  no  necessity, 
in  truth,  why  such  a  surrender  should  be  required  or  such  a 
butchery  should  be  continued;  and  the  rulers  who  pretend 
the  contrary  do  not  in  reality  believe,  however  much  they 
may  try  to  make  themselves  believe  it,  that  the  war  must  go 
on  till  one  or  other  set  of  combatants  is  utterly  over- 
whelmed and  destroyed  by  an  implacable  enemy.  All  this 
rhetoric  about  our  life  or  their  life,  about  a  battle  of  ideals, 
about  the  incurable  wickedness  of  this  or  that  nation  is 
pestilent  nonsense.  It  may  be  true  of  their  Governments. 
This  is  part  of  the  process  by  which  incompetent  Rulers  in 
every  country  seek  to  hide  their  own  failure  by  inveighing 
against  others  who  are  equally  or  even  more  to  blame. 
It  is  the  Governments  of  Europe,  not  the  peoples,  who 
have  brought  us  to  this  pass.  It  is  the  Governments  who 
have  inflamed  national  passions  and  dictated  the  steps  from 
which  so  much  indescribable  cruelty  and  wickedness  have 
flowed.  The  nations  themselves  have  no  real  share  in  the 
wickedness,  and  their  Rulers  have  no  share  in  the  suffering 
it  has  caused. 


We  speak  in  the  gross.  Many  ruffians  are  to  be  found 
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among  the  German  millions,  for  example,  who  invaded 
Belgium.  But  the  main  crime  was  in  invading  it  at  all, 
commanding  the  villainies  which  set  the  example,  and 
encouraging  the  lust  of  blood  which  aggravated  those 
infamous  excesses.  Set  an  average  German  and  Russian  and 
Frenchman  and  Englishman  in  some  island  or  colonv 
where  they  have  no  inducement  to  fight  anything  except 
the  forces  of  Nature,  and  they  will  soon  discover  a  common 
humanity  with  the  happiness  that  comes  from  that  dis- 
covery. It  is  their  Rulers,  blind,  incompetent,  vain,  ambi- 
tious, or  else  the  traditions  of  hatred  and  memories  of  past 
wrong  in  the  atmosphere  they  breathe,  that  alone  bring 
enmity. 


To  the  ordinary  observer,  appalled  by  the  scenes  now- 
going  forward,  conscious  of  his  own  kindliness  and  that  of  his 
neighbours,  terror-struck  at  the  idea  that  mankind  may  be 
subjected  to  the  yoke  of  such  monsters  as  he  sees  at  their  fell 
work,  the  war  bears  the  aspect  of  a  fight  against  Apollyon 
such  as  Bunyan  described  in  his  immortal  allegory.  And 
such  in  truth  it  is.  But  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that 
usually  conceived.  It  is  a  fight  in  which  all  the  enemies 
are  not  ranged  in  battle  line  against  each  other.  Foul 
tyranny  and  the  red  spectre  of  Anarchy,  inseparable  from 
each  other  like  the  twin  sisters  Death  and  Sleep,  have  had 
their  share  in  the  past.  All  the  ancient  wrongs  of  Europe, 
the  greed  and  pride  of  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV,  the  per- 
fidy and  ruthlessness  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon, 
the  selfish  weakness  of  Napoleon  III  and  Bismarck's  pitiless 
policy — all  have  their  part  in  the  bloody  work  of  to-day,  to 
say  nothing  of  Poland,  or  of  the  systematic  support  given 
by  us  and  other  Powers  to  the  despotism  of  Constantinople. 
Europe  burst  into  flames  in  the  days  of  Robespierre  and 
again  in  1848,  when  the  future  German  Kaiser  fled  for  his 
life  to  England,  when  Berlin  and  Vienna  and  Rome  and 
Paris  were  in  the  hands  of  a  mob,  onlv  to  submit  anew  to 
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military  rule.  Militarism  masks  Revolution,  but  only  for  a 
time.  Are  those  who  in  advancing  age  drive  on  the  chosen 
youth  of  Europe  to  slay  one  another  by  the  million  alive  to 
the  danger  that  awaits  themselves  and  all  that  they  cherish? 
What  awaits  them,  unless  they  learn  to  be  wise  in  time, 
is  Anarchy. 
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AT  SEA 

The  Mastery  at  Sea  still  Intact 

THE  Sea  alone  holds  its  own  unquestioned.  There  is 
nothing  there  to  correspond  with  the  doubtful  struggles 
on  land — all  of  them  discouraging  to  our  friends  and 
vastly  encouraging  to  our  enemies.  On  the  Ocean  there  is 
not  a  German  flag  to  be  seen;  not  one.  There  is  not  a 
German  merchantman  left  on  the  seas;  not  one.  Such  of 
them  as  have  escaped  capture  are  boxed  up  in  German  or 
in  neutral  harbours,  eating  their  value  away  in  port  and  dock 
dues  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  ships  and  crews;  but  not 
one  of  them  dares  affront  a  voyage  across  the  Ocean.  Nor  is 
there  either  to  be  seen  there  the  flag  of  a  German  Man-of- 
War  that  dare  openly  avow  itself  to  be  such.  The  Submarines 
are  indeed  Men-of-War,  but  they  dare  not  behave  as  such. 
They  show  no  flag;  they  even  paint  out  their  names  or 
numbers;  and  whenever  they  meet  any  English  ship 
capable  of  showing  any  fight  at  all,  even  if  only 
with  a  popgun,  they  dive  and  fly  for  their  lives.  The 
German  flag  has  gone.  On  the  Ocean  England  remains 
supreme,  an  efficient  defence  throughout  its  waters  to 
herself  and  her  friends,  a  sufficient  threat  to  keep  the  seas 
wholly  free  from  her  enemies.  Which  is  precisely  what  all 
Landsmen  and  Land-minded  men  always  predicted  could 
never  happen;  and  what  all  Seamen  and  Sea-minded  men 
always  knew  and  said  must  happen. 

The  Germans,  who  fight  so  stoutly  on  Land,  have  for 
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nine  whole  months — since  the  Dogger  Bank  action  on  24th 
January — never  attempted  at  Sea  any  fight  of  any  sort.  Not 
once  have  they  faced  any  ship  of  the  English  Fleet  in  any 
sort  of  open  fight.  Not  once.  They  have  done  us  indeed 
much  damage  by  Zeppelins  and  Submarines.  But  these  do 
their  work,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  avoidance  of  fighting.  If 
the  Zeppelin  sees  any  chance  of  being  brought  to  action  she 
rises  above  it.  If  the  Submarine  sees  any  such  chance,  she 
sinks  below  it.  Neither  of  them  will  fight  at  all  if  by  any 
possibility  she  can  avoid  it.  Both  sneak  in  secretly,  assassi- 
nate— and  fly.  It  only  remains  to  us  to  find  means  of 
forcing  them  to  fight.  When  that  is  done  Zeppelins 
and  Submarines  alike  will  be  finished.  And  the  means  will 
be,  are  being,  found — all  too  tardily  indeed,  yet  found  they 
will  be. 

Meantime  let  it  again  be  said  that  at  Sea  no  German 
will  fight.  And  let  the  full  import  of  that  fact  be  realised. 
It  means  that,  up  to  the  present,  our  mastery  of  the  Sea 
is  so  completely  established  that,  in  no  single  place,  in  no 
single  way  does  the  enemy  dare  even  to  make  a  face  at  it, 
much  less  to  challenge  it.  That  is  a  stupendous  fact.  It 
means  that,  despite  the  War,  there  is  all  the  world  over  a 
Pax  Britannic  a  on  the  Seas — all  the  world  over  except  only 
in  those  crowded  corners  where  the  Submarine  assassin  still 
lurks;  and  that  all  the  world  over  the  seaman  is  proceeding 
upon  the  waters  on  his  lawful  occasions  without  let,  hind- 
rance or  apprehension,  secure  in  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  English  Navy.  It  means  all  that  and  much  more. 
And,  unless  the  Navy  allows  its  powers  to  be  filched  from 
it  by  Foreign  Office  clerks  and  assistant  under  secretaries, 
it  will  continue  to  mean  all  that  and  more  until  the  end  of 
the  War. 

The  Submarine  has  caused  us  losses  of  property  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  of  life  very  numerous  and  very  important. 
Yet  in  proportion  to  the  whole  of  our  property  and  lives 
afloat  and  daily  coming  to  and  going  from  our  ports,  these 
losses  are  of  no  consequence  whatever.  On  the  course  and 
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event  of  the  War  at  Sea  they  never  were  of  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  any  influence.  And  they  will  henceforth  have 
less  influence  on  that  than  ever.  For  we  are  beginning  to 
learn  how  to  deal  with  these  sneaking  German  assassins  in 
the  one  way  they  cannot  face — by  breaking  through  their 
cloaks  and  concealments  so  as  to  get  at  them  and  to  fight 
them.  The  Germans  claim  that  we  have  only  sunk  15  of 
their  submarines  during  the  whole  war.  We  know  better 
than  that.  We  know  that  if  that  number  were  trebled  it 
would  still  be  short  of  the  tale,  though  it  is  true  that 
we  ourselves  do  not  know  the  exact  tale,  because  in  some 
cases  where  we  have  good  and  fairly  conclusive  reasons  for 
the  belief  that  a  Submarine  has  actually  been  destroyed, 
we  have  yet  no  material,  irrefragable  proof  of  the  fact  such 
as  we  have  in  cases  where  we  have  captured  the  Submarine's 
crew  or  actually  found  the  sunken  Submarine  herself.  But 
there  are  assuredly,  to  put  it  quite  carefully,  at  least  40 
German  Submarines  that  will  never  return  home  again. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  War  the  enemy  Submarine 
and  Mine  destroyed  214  British  merchant  and  fishing 
vessels,  out  of  a  total  of  21,000*  merchant  vessels  (not 
including  fishing  vessels)  belonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  without  counting  those  belonging  to  the  Domi- 
nions over  sea.  The  loss  thus  inflicted  was  therefore  a  trifle 
over  one  in  a  hundred,  or,  if  the  Fishing  vessels  be  deducted, 
much  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  during  a  whole  year.  And 
while  the  214  were  being  destroyed,  we  were  building  some 
1,300  new  merchant  vessels,  without  counting  those  built  tor 
the  Navy  and  for  foreign  countries.  Hence  it  appears  that  we 
built  over  a  thousand  more  new  ships  than  we  lost  of  old 
ships  to  the  Mine  and  the  Submarine  together.  Moreover, 
while  the  German  Submarines  and  Mines  were  destroying 
the  214  British  merchant  and  fishing  vessels,  they  also 
destroyed  107  (or  exactly  half  the  number)  of  Neutral 
merchant  and  fishing  vessels.  For  the  Submarine,  because 

*  Statistical  Abstract  of   the  United  Kingdom  to  1913,  pp.   326  and 
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of  her  dread  of  righting  and  of  her  consequent  fearful  haste, 
sinks  friend  and  foe  alike,  without  examination,  inquiry  or 
parley.  Never  were  pirates  more  reckless;  nor  were  ever 
any  pirates  who  did  so  little  proportionate  mischief,  with 
so  little  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  War. 

There  has  been  recently  a  marked  check  to  the  Submarines. 
That  is  not  due  to  the  Submarine  Attack  Committee  nor 
to  the  Committee  of  Inventions  provided  to  keep  Lord 
Fisher  quiet — it  is  wholly  due  to  the  tactical  skill  and  the 
astute  and  ingenious  methods  of  the  Naval  officers  actually 
at  Sea  and  carrying  on  the  War,  whose  bold  and  successful 
exploits  in  this  way  will  form,  when  they  may  be  safely 
told,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  creditable  chapters  in 
the  history  of  the  War.  The  story  of  the  "  Burra  Long"  alone, 
when  it  can  be  told,  will  be  found  to  be  most  instructive  and 
encouraging. 

A  new  suppression  of  news  has  begun  in  the  last  two 
months.  There  are  no  longer  daily  reports  published  of 
our  losses  to  enemy  Submarines;  but  instead  thereof, 
there  are  given  weekly,  or  at  longer  intervals,  a  bald  record 
of  the  number  of  ships  known  to  have  been  sunk  in  the 
previous  week.  This,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  held  to  be  less 
likely  to  cause  alarm  than  if  the  previous  method  were 
pursued. 

And  yet  at  the  same  time  that  the  English  Press  is  thus 
rationed  and  stinted,  French  and  American  correspondents 
of  newspapers  are  invited  to  the  Grand  Fleet  and  are 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  publish  information  regarding 
that  and  touching  our  campaign  against  enemy  Sub- 
marines, some  of  which — such  as  that  of  the  hydrophones 
and  their  use — should  not  so  much  as  be  uttered  outside 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Fleet,  much  less  be  given  out  for 
publication.  And  this  at  the  very  moment  when  the  in- 
telligent Press  Bureau  is  cutting  out  from  Rudyard  Kipling's 
line  "  the  captains  and  the  Kings  depart,"  the  words  "  the 
"  Kings"  on  the  ground  that  there  were  no  Kings  there! 
What  sort  of  idiocy  possesses  us? 
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We  are,  indeed,  still  not  allowed  to  know  the  truth  as  to 
any  of  our  losses.  This  has  been  strangely  illustrated  by  an 
account  of  the  8th  September  Zeppelin  raid  on  London, 
published  by  the  Government.  The  account  dwelt  upon 
the  killing  of  women  and  children,  but  dismissed  the 
damage  to  property  with  a  tale  of  one  bantam  cock  killed 
as  though  that  damage  had  been  negligible.  Inasmuch  as 
thousands  of  people  had  themselves  seen  the  damage  and 
know  its  extent,  such  a  treatment  of  the  facts  was  as 
supremely  silly  as  it  was  supremely  dishonest.  The  futility 
of  such  concealment  is  shown  by  the  accounts  in  the 
American  newspapers  of  the  damage  done  in  Wood  Street 
and  Bartholomew  Close  and  by  their  estimates  of  the  vast 
cost  thereof.  To  publish  an  account  of  the  bantam  cock 
and  to  omit  any  account  of  such  things  as  this — done  in 
the  presence  of  thousands — is  a  striking  instance  of  folly. 
It  was  not  unnaturally  attributed  to  the  Admiralty  which, 
though  in  charge  of  the  anti-Zeppelin  defences,  had  failed 
to  prevent  the  damage  and  was  supposed  to  have  sought  thus 
to  minimize  its  own  failure.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible,  or 
even  probable,  that  the  Admiralty  had  no  hand  in  promul- 
gating this  dishonest  account,  and  that  it  originated  in  the 
Home  Office  or  some  other  foolish  department. 


The  Dardanelles 

THE  Dardanelles  is  no  example  of  Sea-Warfare.  It  is  a 
Land  operation,  started  by  the  Admiralty  indeed,  but  for 
which  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  is  in  no  way  answer- 
able. At  the  most  the  three  Junior  Sea-Lords  taken  over  by 
Mr  Balfour  from  Mr  Churchill  may  conceivably  be  partly 
responsible  for  it,  though,  in  view  of  Mr  Churchill's  methods, 
they  may  possibly  never  have  been  consulted  upon  it  or 
even  informed  of  it.  But  the  present  Board  has  inherited 
the  operations  of  the  Expedition,  together  with  the  vast 
burden  of  supporting  and    maintaining  it   from   the  Sea. 
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The  Expedition  has  been  illustrated  by  some  of  the  most 
splendid  righting  that  an  English  force,  even  when  pointed 
with  the  desperate  valour  of  the  Australians,  has  ever  dis- 
played; which  has  been  recorded  by  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  in 
prose  so  brilliant  as  to  add  to  the  regret  that  the  military 
operations  have  not  hitherto  been  at  all  answerable  thereto 
in  success.  This  Dardanelles  adventure,  wantonly  and 
wickedly  entered  upon  in  February,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  Mr  Churchill,  in  circumstances  which 
not  only  forbade  success  then  but  which  added  infinite 
difficulties  to  be  met  when  the  second  attempt  was  made  and 
the  landing  achieved  in  April,  has  now  continued  for  close 
upon  eight  months.  It  has  been  most  gallantly  conducted. 
But  the  conditions  created  for  it  by  the  impolicy  of  those 
who  sent  it  forth  have  throughout  been  such  as  rendered 
success  all  but  impossible.  No  success  has  so  far  at- 
tended it.  And  it  is  now  exposed  to  the  great  danger 
which  has  long  threatened,  of  the  hostility  of  Bulgaria  as 
well  as  Turkey  and  Germany.  What  hopes  we  may  now 
retain  that  the  "victory such  as  this  War  has  not  yet  seen," 
from  which,  Mr  Churchill  declared  on  the  5th  June,  the 
expedition  was  then  "  separated  only  by  a  few  miles,"  or 
what  hopes  of  "  the  accession  of  powerful  allies  "  which  he 
promised  as  the  probable  result  of  the  victory  he  so  con- 
fidently assured  us  was  imminent,  remain  questions  even 
graver  than  when  he  spoke  nearly  five  months  ago.  Mr 
Churchill  still  remains  a  member  of  the  Cabinet — with  the 
salary  that  belongs  to  his  post  more  than  doubled.  Yet  the 
unfortunate  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  is  now  recalled  from  a  failure 
for  which  he  is  far  less  blameable  than  Mr  Churchill. 

The  Effect  of  Sea  Power 

THE  Landsmen's  predictions  of  the  dire  effects  of  War 
upon  England  have  all  come  to  nought.  Their  prophecy 
that  wheat  would  in  War-time  run  up  to  100s.  or  even  200s. 
a  quarter  is  answered  by  the  officially  recorded  fact  that  on 
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2nd  October  it  was  43s.  5d.  a  quarter,  which  is  12s.  per 
quarter  less  than  it  was  in  August,  while  freights — the 
earnings  of  our  principal  occupation — have  risen  enormously 
and  we  are  doing  a  roaring  trade  overseas.  Butter,  coffee  and 
sugar  (this  last  mainly  because  of  the  Sugar  Convention 
and  other  foolish  Government  interferences)  have  indeed 
recently  risen  in  price  slightly,  and  cotton  considerably; 
but  tea,  tobacco  and  timber  remain  unchanged,  while 
leather  and  rubber  are  becoming  cheaper.  Iron  is  said  to 
be  "  flat,"  which  means  cheaper,  and  so,  too,  are  copper, 
tin  and  lead.  There  is  clearly  no  great  harm  done  to  us 
in  this  respect  after  fifteen  months  of  War,  nor  any  of  the 
"  starvation  prices  "  predicted  by  the  panic-mongers.  In 
Germany  things  are  very  different.  We  are  told,*  on  the 
authority  of  official  Prussian  statistics,  that,  as  compared 
with  the  prices  in  July,  1914,  immediately  before  the  War, 
the  price  of  food  in  Prussia  had  risen  in  July  191 5  "  nearly 
seventy  per  cent."  That  is  an  effect  of  Sea  Power.  It  has 
only  to  be  continuously  and  persistently  exerted  to  raise 
the  seventy  per  cent  to  seven  hundred  per  cent.  Then  the 
end  will  be  near. 

The  truth  is  that  neither  the  Government  in  general  nor 
any  member  of  it  has  yet  fully  realized  the  fact  that  Eng- 
land's best  ally  is  still  the  Sea ;  that  if  all  else  should  fail  her, 
she  may  still  conduct  the  War  to  a  successful  end  with  that 
ally  alone;  and  that,  to  her  at  least,  all  the  rest  is  relatively 
unimportant.  Had  this  been  realized,  the  fantastic  exploits 
of  the  Foreign  Office  in  surrender  of  Sea-Power  never  would 
have  been  permitted.  What  is  now  of  supreme  importance- 
is  that  such  exploits  should  be  at  once  sternly  checked. 
For  the  day  will  come,  and  is  perhaps  already  nearer  at 
hand  than  some  suspect,  when,  driven  back  to  the  Sea,  we 
may  have  to  depend  on  that  alone,  and  when,  if  we  have 
meantime  allowed  our  Navy  to  be  paralysed  or  even  ac  all 
hampered  by  the  diplomatists,  we  shall  be  brought  to  ruin. 

*  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  September  1915;  Economist,  20th 
September,  p.  464. 
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The  Neutrals 

IF  any  man  utters  the  words  "United  States"  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  every  Foreign  Office  clerk  hides  under 
the  table.  The  dominant  note — almost  the  only  note  in  the 
policy  of  the  Office — is  Fear.  It  was  long  fear  of  Russia.  It  was, 
for  a  time,  fear  of  France.  It  has  now  for  over  ten  years  been 
fear  of  Germany.  And  the  office  has  adopted  as  the  necessary 
corollary  of  fear  for  one  Power  the  remedy  of  unlimited 
concession  to  every  other  Power  that  can,  may,  or  might  help 
us  against  that  one.  If  the  Office  fears  Russia  it  will  do  any- 
thing that  France  or  Germany  may  demand;  if  Germany, 
anything    that     France    may    demand.     The    concession 
is    the    complement    of   the    fear — and    at    last    becomes 
another   fear   in   itself.    Being   now   at   war,    the   present 
dominant  Fear  of  the  Office  is  the  Neutral,  and  most  especi- 
ally the  United  States  as  the  leading  Neutral.  To  the  United 
States  it  will  make  any  concession  whatever — especially  of 
that  Sea  Power  which  it  secretly  distrusts,  dislikes  and  would 
readily  (it  has  said  so)  see  abolished  in  some  of  its  most 
important  rights.  Therefore  it  has  already  made  vast  con- 
cessions of  the  kind.  It  has  complacently  allowed  £30,000,000 
worth  of  German  Trade  to  go  to  the  United  States,  con- 
trary to  its    own  Order  in  Council;  on  the  ridiculously 
false  pleas  that  while  this  will  be  agreeable  to  the  States 
it  will  do  no   harm  to  the  enemy,   and  that  if  you  are 
disagreeable    to    the    States    terrible   results    may    follow 
which  the   Office  cannot  contemplate  without  shudders. 
Nothing   can   be   more   pusillanimous   or   more   fallacious 
than  such  reasoning.  The  United  States  will  never  resist 
the     exercise     of     those     rights     of    war     which     their 
own   Government  have    throughout   affirmed    and,   when 
at   war,    exercised    to    the    full.     What    they    will    do    is 
merely  to  despise  and    to   take  advantage  of  the  fears  of 
an  Office  which  is  afraid  of  those  rights.  The  £30,000,000 
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worth  of  toys,  chemicals  and  dyes  are  all  enemy 
property  and  all  liable  as  such  to  capture  and  confisca- 
tion. To  abstain  from  their  capture  and  confiscation,  and 
even  from  so  much  as  their  detention,  is  not  alone  a  betrayal 
of  our  Sea  rights  and  powers :  it  is  also  a  concession  which 
breeds  no  friendly  feeling,  but  only  contempt  and  scorn  in 
every  American  mind.  "  There  is  just  one  way,"  says  an 
American  writer  quoted  in  the  Suffragette  of  3rd  September, 
"  there  is  just  one  way  in  which  the  Allied  Governments 
"  can  in  the  course  of  such  litigation  win  the  thorough 
"  contempt  of  the  American  people,  and  that  is  by  yielding 
'  any  point  involving  any  advantage,  however  slight,  in  the 
"  struggle  against  Germany."  Yet  the  Foreign  Office  still 
goes  on  yielding  every  point  involving  any  advantage, 
however  great,  in  that  struggle.  Something  must  be  done 
to  make  it  put  aside  its  fears.  One  thing  that  must  be  done 
in  any  case  is  to  cast  out  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Sir  Eyre 
Crowe.  With  them  where  they  are  our  Sea-Power  is 
not  safe. 


The  New  Board 

THE  New  Board  of  Admiralty,  with  Mr  Balfour 
bringing  to  it  the  prudence  of  the  civilian  Minister 
of  State  and  none  of  the  arrogant  interference  with 
the  Seamen  characteristic  of  the  perfervid  amateur  naval 
strategist;  and  with  Admiral  Jackson,  who  is  neither  a 
"  fully  concur "  First  Sea-Lord  nor  a  Fisher  Zeppelin 
dropping  new  naval  bombs  over  every  department  of  the 
service;  nor  yet  a  careerist  intent  only  on  his  own  interests — 
this  New  Board  continues  to  do  better  than  its  predecessor 
and  to  inspire  more  confidence,  as  well  in  the  public, 
which  doesn't  know  and  doesn't  matter,  as  in  the  Navy, 
which  does  know  and  matters  infinitely.  To  close  observers 
indeed  even  the  New  Board  does  not  give  complete  satis- 
faction.   Mr    Balfour    has    not    stood    up    for    the    Navy 
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against  the  Foreign  Office  as  boldly  as  was  expected;  so 
that  by  its  fears  and  its  compliances  that  Office  has  been, 
and  still  is,  allowed  to  hamper  the  Fleet  in  its  capturing 
action  directed  against  enemy  trade,  and  to  make  its  own 
Order  in  Council  of  so  little  effect  that  most  of  the  trade 
the  Order  undertook  to  stop  continues  to  be  carried  on. 
Admiral  Jackson  is  neither  a  St  Vincent  nor  a  Barham,  nor 
even  a  Spencer,  and  when — as  may  happen  now  any  day — 
a  great  crisis  suddenly  occurs  and  a  great  and  instant  decision 
has  to  be  taken,  we  can  only  hope  that  he  will  take  it  rightly. 
He  is  not  exactly  the  man  needed.  His  mind  is  made  too 
much  by  the  book;  he  is  not  so  ready  as  a  First  Sea  Lord 
should  be  to  shoulder  responsibility  without  regard  to 
rule  or  precedent.  But  there  are,  in  his  history,  no  three 
Cressy  cruisers,  no  Antwerp,  no  Coronel,  no  Formidable, 
no  Goeben,  no  Breslau  and  no  Dardanelles — no  terrible 
tale  of  lives  recklessly  flung  away,  of  mad  adventures 
and  madder  attempts  barely  checked;  no  haunting  ap- 
prehension of  new  disasters.  There  have  only  been 
under  the  new  Board  some  relatively  lesser  yet  still 
serious  errors;  some  four  millions  of  money  spent 
on  useless  motor-boats;  a  failure  in  that  part  of  the 
Admiralty  business  which  concerns  the  defence  of  the 
country  and  especially  of  London  against  Zeppelin  raids; 
as  to  which  last  there  is  the  notable  and  grateful  difference, 
that  the  failure,  instead  of  being  treated  as  an  occasion 
for  mere  swagger  and  "  bounce,"  has  been  frankly  acknow- 
ledged, scarcely  excused,  and  at  once  met  by  the  judicious 
appointment  of  Sir  Percy  Scott  to  supersede  the  Bank  Clerks 
hitherto  trusted  to  lay  anti-aircraft  guns. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  those  officers 
who  have  experience  of  the  Sea  and  of  actual  warfare  have 
not  been  brought  from  the  Sea  to  the  Admiralty,  to  replace 
at  least  two  or  three  of  the  Admirals  and  Commanders  who 
have  lost  touch  both  with  the  Sea  and  with  actual  fighting, 
and  who  would  be  all  the  better,  after  a  long  spell  ashore, 
for  a  return  from  the  carpet  to  the  deck.  The  direction  of 
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Sea  business  at  the  Admiralty  cannot  but  suffer  for  the  want 
of  sea-going  officers  with  the  flavour  of  fighting  about  them. 
So  new  are  the  conditions  of  this  war,  and  so  unexpected 
manv  of  the  things  it  has  revealed,  that  the  Admiraltv 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  light  and  the  counsel  of 
those  to  whom  they  have  become  familiar  in  practice,  or 
be  safely  left  to  those  excellent  but  unpractised  officers  to 
whom  such  things  are  but  matters  of  theory  and  description. 
Yet  it  is  still  so  left. 

There  remains,  moreover,  this  to  add:  that  the  Fleet 
and  the  country  alike  are  still  awaiting,  without  any  sign 
of  it,  that  urgent  and  necessary  recurrence  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Navy  which  is  involved  in  holding  a  Court-martial  when- 
ever a  ship  has  been  lost  or  acts  of  misconduct  apparently 
committed.  This  is  still  withheld  in  cases  of  the  most 
flagrant  character,  involving  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives 
for  which  some  man  or  men  of  high  position  in  the  Service 
must  plainly  be  responsible.  And,  as  if  at  once  to  admit  the 
necessity  for  such  inquiries  and  at  the  same  time  to  mark 
more  strongly  the  outrageous  impolicy  as  well  as  injustice 
of  continuing  to  refuse  them,  one  Court-martial  has  at 
last  been  held.  But  it  was  held,  not  on  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  or  on  an  Admiral — but  on  a  fisherman 
"  skipper,"  who  was  duly  tried  for  failing  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  action,  and  was,  upon  conviction,  most 
severely  punished.  Which  is  a  shocking  commentary  on  the 
cases  in  which  there  has  been  no  punishment,  no  sentence 
and  no  trial  even  at  all. 

The  Daily  News  of  8th  September,  19 15,  reports  the 
case  of  the  skipper.  On  the  previous  day  Ernest  Alfred 
Sheldon,  temporary  skipper  R.N.R.,  was  tried  at  Devon- 
port,  Plymouth,  by  Court-martial  charged  with  "  not  having 
"  used  his  utmost  exertion  to  bring  his  ship  into  action, " 
was  found  guilty  by  the  Court,  and  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
missed the  service. 

Had  Skipper  Sheldon  committed  the  greater  faults  of 
sending  out  three  of  H.M.  cruisers  under  circumstances 
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which  ensured  their  being  sunk  by  the  enemy,  and  thereby 
causing  the  loss  of  thousands  of  H.M.  seamen ;  of  despatch- 
ing a  Crystal  Palace  army  to  be  defeated  at  Antwerp,  and  of 
despatching  to  the  Dardanelles  an  expedition  which  he 
had  already  ensured  against  success,  then  Skipper  Sheldon 
would  not  have  been  dismissed  the  service.  He  would  have 
been  retained  in  it  as  skipper  of  another  vessel  and  would 
have  had  the  salary  belonging  to  that  post  doubled  by  a 
levy  made  on  all  other  skippers  to  mark  his  superior  merits. 


There  is  this  further  to  add:  that  the  Prize  Money, 
which  some  time  ago  approached  .£4,000,000  and  must  now 
be  appreciably  more  than  that,  is  still  withheld  from  the 
Seamen  among  whom  Queen  Victoria's  Proclamation 
shared  it  out,  while  all  information  is  still  refused  as  to 
what  is  intended  to  be  done  with  it.  It  is  not  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  to  go  towards  providing  for  a  national  ex- 
penditure of  unexampled  and  hitherto  unimagined  amount. 
It  is  not  even  affected,  nor  any  part  of  it,  to  the  payment  of 
War  Income  Tax  whereby  the  Naval  Officer  is  made  to 
contribute  to  the  salaries  of  Cabinet  Ministers  and  Members 
of  Parliament  and  the  payment  of  Pensions  and  separation 
allowances.  It  is  left  untouched  and  growing  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Newton,  the  Paymaster-General — who  has  perhaps 
invested  it  in  the  4!  per  cent  War  Loan,  only  to  find  the 
price  thereof  promptly  fall  and  part  of  the  Prize  Money  there- 
with disappear.  Not  being  in  the  Exchequer  it  is  subject  to 
none  of  the  safeguards  which  protect  the  Exchequer.  It 
needs  no  Act  of  Parliament  and  (probably  though  by  no 
means  certainly)  no  authority  from  the  Comptroller-General 
of  Issues  to  withdraw  it  or  any  part  of  it  from  Lord  Newton's 
hands.  Apparently  large  sums  have  already  been 
withdrawn  from  it  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  pledgees 
of  Prize  Property  —  such  as  Baron  Schroder — whose 
claims  the  Prize  Court  had  dismissed;  which  claims, 
however,  a  most  unconstitutional,  inexpert  and  in- 
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competent  Foreign  Office  Committee,  composed  of  Sir 
Eyre  Crowe  and  others,  presumes  to  revive  and  pretends  to 
some  authority  to  allow.  Here,  then,  are  £4,000,000  (and 
probably  more)  of  what  is  in  truth  and  in  fact  national  and 
public  money  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  Parlia- 
ment and  left  to  be  disposed  without  check  or  control  by 
the  Executive  Government — after  being  filched  from  the 
Seamen!  If  Parliament  endures  that  it  will  endure  anything. 
And  the  saddest  and  most  disappointing  part  of  it  all  is 
that,  so  far  as  anything  appears,  neither  Mr  Balfour  nor 
Admiral  Jackson  has  struck  a  blow  or  said  a  word  for  the 
Seamen;  who  have  them  alone  to  look  to,  but  who  have 
found  them  unready  or  unwilling  to  take  up  the  Seamen's 
cause  in  respect  either  of  Income  Tax,  of  Courts-martial 
or  of  Prize  Money.  We  must  look  to  them  to  do  better 
than  this. 


Friday,  22nd  October,  191 5. 
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THE  worst  thing  England  has  ever  done,'  continued 
he,  [Napoleon]  '  was  that  of  endeavouring  to  make 
herself  a  great  military  nation.  In  attempting  that, 
England  must  always  be  the  slave  of  Russia,  Austria, 
or  Prussia,  or  at  least  subservient  to  some  of  them; 
because  you  have  not  a  population  sufficiently  numerous 
to  combat  on  the  continent  with  France,  or  with  any 
of  the  powers  I  have  named,  and  must  consequently 
hire  men  from  some  of  them;  whereas,  at  sea,  you  are 
so  superior;  your  sailors  are  so  much  better,  that  you 
can  always  command  the  others,  with  safety  to  your- 
selves and  with  little  comparative  expense.  .  .  .  Your 
soldiers  are  brave,  nobody  can  deny  it;  but  it  was  bad 
policy  to  encourage  the  military  mania,  instead  of  sticking 
to  your  marine,  which  is  the  real  force  of  your  country, 
and  one  which,  while  you  preserve  it,  will  always  render 
you  powerful.  In  order  to  have  good  soldiers,  a  nation 
must  always  be  at  war.'  " 


(Napoleon  to  O'Meara,  Longwood, 
26th  October,  18 16.  A  Voice  from 
St  Helena.  Simpkin  Marshall,  1822. 
Vol.  1,  p.  173.) 
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WHAT  THE  FIVE  GREAT  WARS  TEACH 

"  This  much  is  certain — that  he  that  commands 
"  the  sea  is  at  great  liberty,  and  may  take  as  much 
"  and  as  little  of  the  war  as  he  will.  Whereas  those 
"  that  be  strongest  by  land  are  many  times,  never- 
"  theless,  in  great  straits.  Surely,  at  this  day,  with 
"  us  of  Europe,  the  vantage  of  strength  at  sea, 
"  which  is  one  of  the  principal  dowries  of  this  king- 
"  dom  of  Great  Britain,  is  great." 

(Essay  on  the  "  True  Greatness  of  King- 
doms and  Estates,"  by  Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam.  Written  in  1612.  7 he 
Works  of  Francis  Bacon.  London,  1803. 
Vol.  II,  p.  329.) 

THE  present  war  differs  from  other  wars  in  which  Eng- 
land has  been  engaged  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years  in  this  important  and  vital  respect :  that  whereas  these 
were  mainly  naval  wars  supplemented  by  military  expeditions 
of  a  subordinate,  ancillary  and  relatively  unimportant  char- 
acter; this  is  mainly  a  military  war  with  the  Navy  made 
subordinate  and  ancillary  to  the  Army  instead  of  the  Army 
being  so  made  to  the  Navy. 

And  herein  lie  the  differences  between  the  two: 
First,  that  whereas,  as  Bacon  says,  in  a  Sea  war  we  may 
take  as  much  and  as  little  of  the  war  as  we  like,  in  a  Land 
war  we  have  on  the  contrary  to  take  as  much  or  as  little 
as  our  military  allies  like;  while  instead  of  being  masters 
in  our  own  warfare  we  are  insignificant  subordinates  in 
their  warfare,  and  must  fight,  not  as  masters  in  our  own 
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way  on  our  own  element,  but  as  servants  and  followers 
in  their  way  on  theirs; 

Next,  That  the  cost  of  military  warfare  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion greater  than  that  of  Naval  warfare.  This  it  is  that 
makes  the  present  war  so  incredibly  costly. 


Our  history  should  warn  us  against  trusting  to  the  land. 

It  shows  that  the  determined  assertion  of  England's  Sea 
Power  as  her  main  instrument  of  war  has  always  brought 
success  to  her  arms,  and  has  also  left  her  at  the  end  of 
the  war  with  increased  material  power  and  in  a  higher 
and  stronger  position;  while  war  on  land  has  almost  in- 
variably brought  upon  her  failure,  discredit  and  disasters 
— some  of  them  irreparable  and  subsisting  to  this  day. 
Finally  the  adoption  in  the  present  case  of  a  system  of  war 
on  land  as  the  principal  object  has  proved  so  costly  that  if 
no  change  be  made  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  unable  for 
that  reason  alone  to  continue  it. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  facts  of  History,  and  see  what  they 
teach. 


The  Four  Great  Wars 

During  the  last  two  hundred  years  England  has  waged 
four  great  principal  wars  which  have  had  a  lasting  effect 
upon  our  history  and  upon  that  of  the  world.  And  it  is 
well  that  we  should  be  reminded  of  them,  of  their  causes, 
their  duration,  their  cost,  their  event  and  their  effect. 

They  were,  as  Professor  Seeley  has  pointed  out  in  his 
lectures  on  the  expansion  of  England,  all  wars  for  trade  and 
for  colonies.  And  their  distinguishing  common  feature 
is  that  they  were  one  and  all  determined  by  the  use 
of  Sea  Power,  and  that  if,  in  one  of  them,  England 
was  defeated  and  was  despoiled  of  her  colonies,  it  was 
because  in  that  war  she  failed  to  use  her  Sea  Power 
as  it  might  have  been  used.  In  the  other  three  great 
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Wars  she  succeeded  because  she  did  use  her  Sea  Power. 
This  is  established  by  the  testimony  of  so  competent, 
so  impartial  and  so  capable  a  modern  historian  as  the 
American  naval  Captain  Mahan,  who,  in  his  two  great 
works,  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History  and  The 
Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire, 
examines  each  one  of  the  wars  in  question. 


I.  The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1702-13). 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1701  (the  year  before  the 
War)  had  a  Population  of  under  9,429,000,*  and  an 
Annual  Expenditure  of  £6, 11 8,559. t 

Cost  (extraordinary)  of  the  War  per  year,  £4,224,000 % 

during  12  years. 

In  the  first  year  of  this  War  (1702)  there  were  granted 

45,000     seamen     and     marines     for     the     Navy,    costing 

£2,209,000  ;  and  52,396  men  for  the  Army  and  Ordnance, 

costing  J£i,332,49i.§ 

The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  lasted  for  twelve 
years  and  was  closed  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  On  the  one 
side  were  England,  Holland,  Austria  and  Prussia  (this  last 
hired  for  the  war  by  recognition  as  a  kingdom)  and  on  the 
other  were  France  and  Spain.  It  is  mainly  remembered  as  a 
land  war  because  of  the  land  victories  of  Blenheim,  Ramillies 
and  Malplaquet,  and  because  it  was  distinguished  by  no 
great  naval  battle.  Yet  it  was  Sea  Power  that  produced  the 
deciding  material  effects.  "  The  noiseless,  steady,  exhausting 
"  pressure  with  which  sea  power  acts,  cutting  off  the 
"  resources  of  the  enemy  while  maintaining  its  own,  sup- 
"  porting  war  in  scenes  where  it  does  not  appear  itself,  or 
"  appears  only  in  the  background,  and  striking  open  blows 

*  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  p.  357. 

t  Chisholm,  Chief  Clerk  of  H.M.  Exchequer,  Public  Expenditure  Return, 
parts  I  and  II,  Parliamentary  paper  366  0/1869,  PP-  25  an<^  239- 
X  Ibid.,  p.  709. 
§  Ibid.,  pp.  693  and  697. 
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"  at  rare  intervals,  though  lost  to  most,  is  emphasized  to 
"  the  careful  reader  by  the  events  of  this  war  and  of  the 
"  half-century  that  followed.  The  overwhelming  sea  power 
"  of  England  was  the  determining  factor  in  European 
"  history  during  the  period  mentioned,  maintaining  war 
"  abroad  while  keeping  its  own  people  in  prosperity  at  home, 
"  and  building  up  the  great  empire  which  is  now  seen  ;  but 
"  from  its  very  greatness  its  action,  by  escaping  opposition, 
"  escapes  attention."* 

The  Peace  of  Utrecht  which  ended  the  war  was  the  great 
European  settlement  which  acknowledged  and  recorded 
English  supremacy  at  sea,  and  distributed  the  spoils  won 
from  France  and  Spain.  "...  Who  reaped  the  benefit? 
"  Was  it  France,  whose  only  gain  was  to  seat  a  Bourbon 
"  on  the  Spanish  throne?  Was  it  Spain,  whose  only  gain 
"  was  to  have  a  Bourbon  king  instead  of  an  Austrian,  and 
"  thus  a  closer  alliance  with  France?  Was  it  Holland,  with 
its  barrier  of  fortified  towns,  its  ruined  navy,  and  its 
exhausted  people?  Was  it,  lastly,  Austria,  even  though 
she  had  fought  with  the  money  of  the  sea  Powers,  and 
gained  such  maritime  States  as  the  Netherlands  and 
Naples?  Was  it  with  these,  who  had  waged  war  more  and 
"  more  exclusively  by  land,  and  set  their  eyes  more  and  more 
"  on  gains  on  the  land;  or  was  it  not  rather  with  England, 
"  who  had  indeed  paid  for  that  continental  war  and  even 
"  backed  it  with  her  troops,  but  who  meanwhile  was  building 
"  up  her  navy,  strengthening,  extending,  and  protecting 
"  her  commerce,  seizing  maritime  positions — in  a  word, 
"  founding  and  rearing  her  sea  power  upon  the  ruins  of 
"  that  of  her  rivals,  friend  and  foe  alike  ?  "| 
What  more  is  to  be  said  than  this? 


II.  The  Seven  Years'  War  (i 756-1 763). 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1755  (the  year  before  the 

*  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History,  by  Captain  A.  T.   Mahan, 
p.  209.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890.) 
J  Ibid.,  p.  223. 
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War)  had  a  Population  of  10,658,000,*  and  an  Annual 

Expenditure  of  £10,159,185.! 

Cost  (extraordinary)  of  the  War  peryear,£io,328,ooot 
during  11  years. 

In  the  first  year  of  this  war  (1756)  there  were  granted 
50,000  seamen  and  marines  for  the  Navy,  costing £3,349,000 ; 
and  47,488  men  for  the  Army  and  Ordnance,  costing 
£2,473,697.5 

The  Seven  Years'  War  was  between  England  on  the  one 
side,  against  France — supported  later  on  by  Spain — on  the 
other.  "  England  this  time  saw  clearly  where  her  true 
"  interests  lay.  Making  the  continental  war  wholly  sub- 
"  sidiary,  she  turned  her  efforts  upon  the  sea  and  the 
"  colonies ;  at  the  same  time  supporting  Frederick  [the 
"  Great]  both  with  money  and  cordial  sympathy  in  the  war 
"  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom,  which  so  seriously  diverted 
"  and  divided  the  efforts  of  France.  j|  .  .  .  Sea  power  does  not 
appear  directly  in  its  effects  upon  the  struggle,  but 
indirectly  it  was  felt  in  two  ways — first,  by  the  subsidies 
which  the  abundant  wealth  and  credit  of  England  enabled 
'  her  to  give  Frederick,  in  whose  thrifty  and  able  hands 
"  they  went  far;  and  second,  in  the  embarrassment  caused 
"  to  France  by  the  attacks  of  England  upon  her  colonies 
"  and  her  own  coast,  in  the  destruction  of  her  com- 
"  merce.  .  .  ."1 

The  war  lasted  till  1763,  and  was  closed  by  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  which  confirmed  England  in  her  American  conquests, 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  in  India. 

"  '  For  the  first  time  since  the  Middle  Ages,'  says  M. 
"  Martin,  speaking  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  '  England  had 
"  '  conquered  France  single-handed  almost  without  allies, 

*  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  p.  357. 
f  Chisholm,  pp.  133  and  293. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  709. 
§  Ibid.,  pp.  694  and  699. 

||  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History,  by  Captain  A.   T.   Mahan, 
p.  293.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1890.) 
Tf  Ibid.,  p.  295. 
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France  having  powerful  auxiliaries.  She  had  conquered 
solely  by  the  superiority  of  her  government.' 
Yes !  but  by  the  superiority  of  her  government  using 
the  tremendous  weapon  of  her  sea  power.  This  made  her 
"  rich,  and  in  turn  protected  the  trade  by  which  she  had 
"  her  wealth.  With  her  money  she  upheld  her  few  auxiliaries, 
"  mainly  Prussia  and  Hanover,  in  their  desperate  strife. 
"  Her  power  was  everywhere  that  her  ships  could  reach, 
"  and  there  was  none  to  dispute  the  sea  to  her.  Where  she 
"  would  she  went,  and  with  her  went  her  guns  and  her 
"  troops.  By  this  mobility  her  forces  were  multiplied,  those 
"  of  her  enemies  distracted.  Ruler  of  the  seas,  she  every- 
"  where  obstructed  its  highways.  The  enemies'  fleets  could 
"  not  join;  no  great  fleet  could  get  out,  or  if  it  did,  it  was 
"  only  to  meet  at  once,  with  uninjured  officers  and  crews, 
"  those  who  were  veterans  in  gales  and  warfare.  Save  in  the 
"  case  of  Minorca,  she  carefully  held  her  own  sea-bases  and 
"  eagerly  seized  those  of  the  enemy.  What  a  lion  in  the  path 
"  was  Gibraltar  to  the  French  squadrons  of  Toulon  and 
"  Brest !  What  hope  for  French  succour  to  Canada,  when 
"  the  English  fleet  had  Louisburg  under  its  lee? 

The  one  nation  that  gained  in  this  war  was  that  which 
used  the  sea  in  peace  to  earn  its  wealth,  and  ruled  it  in 
"  war  by  the  extent  of  its  navy,  by  the  number  of  its 
"  subjects  who  lived  on  the  sea  or  by  the  sea,  and  by  its 
"  numerous  bases  of  operations  scattered  over  the  globe."* 
The  Peace  of  Paris  was  the  acknowledgment  of  English 
supremacy  in  America. 

III.  The  American  War  (1776-1785). 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1775  (the  year  before  the 

War)  had  a  Population  of  under  12,560,000,!  and  an 

Annual  Expenditure  of  ^15,940,850.$ 

*  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History,  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
p.  328.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1890.) 
t  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  p.  357. 
+  Chisholm,  Part  I.,  pp.  173  and  313. 
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Cost  (extraordinary)of  the  War  per  year,  £9,760,000,* 

during  11  years. 
In  the  first  year  of  this  war  (1776)  there  were  granted 
28,000  seamen  and  marines  for  the  Navy,  costing  £3, 227,056; 
and   50,234   men   for   the   Army   and   Orclnancc,    costing 

This  War  which  separated  the  race  was  the  great  and 
irreparable  misfortune  of  England  and  America. 

Torn  by  factions,  sapped  by  corruption,  governed  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  form  by  a  mad  King  slavishly  served  by  Lord 
North — a  Minister  so  subservient  as  to  be  ever  ready, 
against  his  own  knowledge  and  convictions,  to  do  the  mad 
will  of  the  Monarch — and  confronted  by  France  and  Spain, 
England  was  betrayed  by  her  Monarch,  her  Minister  and 
her  Parliament  into  an  oppression  of  her  American  colon- 
itss;  wbo  met  it  at  first  by  a  constitutional  and  loyal 
resistance  lasting  for  ten  years,  and  then,  by  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  by  the  alliance 
with  France  in  1777,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Spain 
in  1779. 

Mahan  says :  "  .  .  .  the  American  War  of  Independence 
"  involved  a  departure  from  England's  true  and  traditional 
"  policy,  by  committing  her  to  a  distant  land  war,  while 
"  powerful  enemies  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
"  attack  her  at  sea. "J 

As  previous  wars  had  been  won,  so  this  was  lost,  at  sea. 
It  was  sea  power  that  determined  the  result.  "  The  con- 
'  elusion  continually  recurs.  Whatever  may  be  the  deter- 
'  mining  factors  in  strifes  between  neighbouring  continental 
'  States,  when  a  question  arises  of  control  over  distant 
'  regions,  politically  weak — whether  they  be  crumbling 
'  empires,  anarchical  republics,  colonies,  isolated  military 
'  posts,  or  islands  below  a  certain  size — it  must  ultimately 

*  Chisholm,  p.  709. 
f  Ibid.,  pp.  694  and  700. 

t  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History,  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
p.  78.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1890). 
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1  be  decided  by  naval  power,  by  the  organised  military 
'  force  afloat,  which  represents  the  communications  that 
'  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  all  strategy.  The  magnifi- 
'  cent  defence  of  Gibraltar  hinged  upon  this ;  upon  this 
'  depended  the  military  results  of  the  war  in  America.  .  .  ."* 
"  Not  only  the  King  and  the  lords,  but  the  mass  of  the 
'  people  had  set  their  hearts  upon  keeping  America.  Men 
'  of  all  classes  had  predicted  ruin  to  the  Empire  if  it  parted 
'  with  such  a  possession;  and  now  they  had  lost  it,  wrung 
'  from  them  after  a  bitter  struggle,  in  which  their  old 
'  enemies  had  overborne  them  on  the  field  they  called 
'  their  own,  the  sea.  The  sea  power  of  Great  Britain  had 
'  been  unequal  to  the  task  laid  upon  it;  and  so  America  was 
'  gone." 

The  Peace  of  Versailles  of  1783  established — to  the 
irreparable  mischief  of  England  and  America — the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  and  deprived  England  of 
some  Indian  possessions.  A  generation  earlier  England  had 
by  her  sea  power  made  the  North  American  Continent 
English  instead  of  French.  France  now  revenged  herself  by 
making  the  more  important  part  of  that  continent  inde- 
pendent instead  of  English. 


IV.  The  War  with  France  (1793-1813  and  1815). 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1792  (the  year  before  the 
War)  had  a  Population  of  under   15,717,000,!  and  an 
Annual  Expenditure  of  ^29,108,052^ 

Cost      (extraordinary)     of      the     war     per     year, 
£36,150,000^  during  25  years. 
In  the  first  year  of  this  war  (1793)  there  were  granted 
45,000  seamen  and  marines  for  the  Navy,  costing  £ 3,971,915 ; 

*  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire,  by 
Captain  A.  T.  Mahan.  Vol.  I.,  p.  3.  (London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston&  Co., 
1892.) 

■j-  MulhalPs  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  p.  357. 

1  Chisholm,  Part  I.,  pp.  207  and  339. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  709. 
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and    157,396  men   for   the  Army   and   Ordnance,   costing 

£5,709,7°4* 

England,  when,  on   1st   February,  1793,  she  entered  on 

the  great  twenty  years'  war  against  France,  became  allied 
with  the  great  military  Powers,  Austria  and  Prussia,  as 
well  as  with  the  Royalists  of  Toulon,  Marseilles,  and  La 
Vendee,  making  civil  war  in  France  itself.  On  land  it 
seemed  as  if  France  must  be  speedily  crushed,  and  on 
land  accordingly  England  promptly  came  to  the  assistance 
of  her  allies.  On  25th  February,  1793 — within  three 
weeks  of  the  declaration  of  war — the  Duke  of  York  em- 
barked for  Flanders  with  a  British  force  of  20,000  menf 
to  join  with  10,000  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  as  well 
as  with  the  Austrians  and  the  Prussians  in  resisting 
Dumouriez  and  the  French  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 
The  Duke's  aide-de-camp,  Calvert, J  records  that  by  June, 

1793,  Austria  had  abandoned  the  Netherlands  and  the 
English,  and  in  September  the  Duke,  who  had  attempted 
the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  was  there  defeated  and  had  to  with- 
draw with  much  loss  after  the  first  of  a  very  long  series  of 
reverses  which  finally  led  to  his  recall. 

The  First  year  of  the  land  war  was  altogether  disastrous. 
The  common  enemy  was  successful  everywhere,  as  well 
abroad  over  the  English,  the  Austrians  and  the  Prussians  as 
at  home  against  the  Vendeans  and  the  insurgents  of  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles  and  Toulon ;  though  the  two  last  had 
invited  the  English  fleet  to  help  them.  Only  on  the  sea  was 
there  any  advantage  to  England,  not  yet  made  apparent  by 
any  naval  victory,  but  yet  already  beginning  to  stop  French 
oversea  communications. 

The  Second  year  of  the  land  war  was  more  disastrous 
than  the  first.  The  Coalition  Government  formed  in  July, 

1794,  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  the  old  Whigs  coming 
over  to  Pitt 

*  Chisholm,  pp.  695  and  701. 
t  Alison's  History  of Eutvpe,  vol.  iii,  p.  20. 

X  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  pp.  364,  381,  383. 
(London:  Hurst  &  Blackett,  1853.) 
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(Just  as  a  similar  Government  has  been  formed  in  May, 

1915) 

failed  as  completely  as  its  predecessor  in  all  land  opera- 
tions. The  Duke  of  York  with  his  Guards  and  Hano- 
verians and  Hessians  was  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  and 
by  November,  1794,  his  aide-de-camp,  Calvert,  writes: 
"  Deserted  by  one  ally  and  cheated  by  another,  we  are 
"  unable  to  cope  with  our  enemy.  ...  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
"  prised  if  we  take  the  field  next  spring  sole  combatants  in 
"  the  contest.  ...  I  am  persuaded  we  had  better  fight  alone 
"  than  with  the  Allies  who  have  so  shamefully,  or  rather  so 
"  shamelessly,  and  fatally  deceived  us  in  the  course  of  this 
"  most  unfortunate  campaign.  ...  I  repeat  it  again  and 
"  again,  we  have  nothing  to  rely  on  but  Providence  and  our 
"  own  exertions." 

Where  those  exertions  could  alone  be  effectually  made, 
and  where  alone  they  were  certain  to  succeed,  was  on  the  sea. 
And  the  sea  had  then  in  fact  already  given  us  our  first 
victory — Howe's  "  Glorious  First  of  June,"  1794,  fought 
off  Brest. 

During  these  two  years  the  land  had  wholly  failed  us. 
And  in  November,  1794,  Pitt — despite  the  King,  who 
thought  his  son  a  great  general — insisted  on  recalling  the 
Duke  of  York ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  removed  his  own 
elder  brother,  Lord  Chatham 

(Just  as  Mr  Asquith  removed  Mr  Winston  Churchill), 
from  the  Admiralty  and  replaced  him  by  Lord  Spencer. 
Pitt  knew  where  the  weakness  and  where  the  strength  of 
England  lay. 

The  Third  year  of  the  war  (1795)  was  worse  still — on  the 
land.  The  land  expedition  to  Flanders,  though  relieved 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  fared  no  better  under  Dundas ;  and, 
beaten  and  worn-out,  re-embarked  in  April,  1795,  at  Bremen 
for  England,  leaving  Holland  subject  to  France,  our 
subsidised  ally  Prussia  making  peace  with  her,  and  the 
prospects  as  black  as  could  be. 

Yet  the  Sea  still  held  out. 
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The  Fourth  year  of  the  War  (1796)  accumulated  more 
land  disasters.  It  saw  Napoleon's  conquest  of  Italy,  the 
defeat  and  submission  to  France  of  Austria,  and  so  terrible  a 
situation  that,  in  September,  1796,  England  made  overtures 
for  peace  only  to  have  them  rejected  by  the  French  direc- 
torate. The  Sea  Power  of  England  seemed  now  itself  to  be 
impaired,  for  the  English  fleet  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Mediterranean.  But  it  availed  nevertheless  to  defeat  the 
attempted  French  invasion  of  Ireland;  so  that,  although  the 
French  men-of-war  arrived  at  Bantry  Bay  in  December,  no 
landing  was  effected  and  [of  the  fifteen  ships  that  entered 
the  Bay  but  three  returned  to  Brest. 

In  this  fourth  year  Parliament  was  dissolved  and  a  new 
Parliament  was  elected  and  met.  Not  a  voice  was  raised 
against  so  necessary  and  salutary  a  compliance  with  the 
Law  and  the  Constitution. 

The  Fifth  year  of  the  War  brought  at  its  opening  the 
Naval  success  by  Jervis  and  Nelson  in  the  battle  of  Cape 
St  Vincent  on  14th  February,  1797,  and  towards  its  close 
Duncan's  victory  over  the  Dutch  at  Camperdown  in 
October,  1797.  Yet  that  year  was,  says  Lord  Rosebery, 
"  the  darkest  and  most  desperate  that  any  British  Minister 
"  has  ever  had  to  face.  In  April  Austria,  England's  last 
"  ally,  laid  down  her  arms  and  concluded  a  preliminary 
"  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Leoben.  France  was  now  free  to  turn 
"  her  victorious  armies  and  her  inexhaustible  resources 
"  to  the  destruction  of  England,  and  she  was  determined 
"  to  do  so."  She  did  so  turn  them. 

But  the  Sea  still  held  good. 

The  Sixth  year  brought  Nelson's  victory  at  the  Nile  on 
1st  August,  1798.  Yet  even  then  the  land  lesson  had  not 
been  fully  learnt.  For  again  in  the  Seventh  year  of  the  War 
the  Duke  of  York  was  sent  to  Holland  with  a  large  army 
(reinforced  this  time  by  Russians)  in  August,  1799 — only 
to  be  forced  in  two  months  to  capitulate  and  again  to  return 
beaten  to  England — at  the  end  of  the  Seventh  year  of  the 
War. 
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Seven  years  of  unbroken,  complete,  repeated  failure  and 
defeat  was  the  story  of  the  war  on  land.  The  command  of 
the  sea  affirmed  by  the  victories  of  the  First  of  June,  of  St 
Vincent,  of  Camperdown  and  of  the  Nile,  was  the  story  of 
the  war  at  sea.  The  two  stories  ran  concurrently  together 
— one  always  a  story  of  failure,  the  other  always  a  story  of 
success — during  the  whole  of  the  remaining  thirteen  years 
of  the  struggle. 

But  it  was  not  the  brilliant  victories  of  English  Fleets 
conquering  other  fleets  that  had  the  great  and  irresistible 
effect  upon  France  and  upon  her  allies;  it  was — and  it  was 
most  especially  and  increasingly  during  the  later  years  of 
the  war — the  unremitting  exertions  of  the  English  cruisers 
closing  the  Ocean  to  England's  enemies,  denying  to  them  all 
oversea  trade  and  thereby  setting  up  within  their  farthest 
borders  intolerable  distress.  This  is  what  Mahan  says  of  it 
all: 

"  There  remained  one  small  group  of  islands,  close  on 
"  the  flank  of  the  would-be  ruler  of  the  world,  with  a 
"  population  numbering  little  more  than  half  of  that  of 
"  his  immediate  dominions,  whose  inhabitants  deeply 
"  sympathised  with  sufferings  and  oppression  they  were 
"  powerless  directly  to  relieve.  The  resistance  they  had 
"  offered  to  the  aggressive  fury  of  the  Revolution  they 
"  continued  to  oppose  to  its  successor  and  representative; 
"  but  it  was  not  by  direct  action  in  the  field,  but  only  by 
"  operations  aimed  to  abridge  the  resources  and  en- 
"  durance  of  France,  that  they  could  look  forward  to  a 
"  possibility  of  success.  For  seven  years  went  on  this 
"  final  silent  strife,  whose  outlines  have  been  traced  in 
"  the  preceding  chapter  of  this  work.  During  its  con- 
"  tinuance  Great  Britain  herself,  while  escaping  the 
"  political  oppression  and  national  humiliation  undergone 
"  by  the  continental  peoples,  drank  deep  of  the  cup  of 
"  suffering.  Her  strength  wasted  visibly;  but  the  mere 
"  fact  of  her  endurance  and  persistence  compelled  her 
"  enemy  to  efforts  more  exhausting,  to  measures  more 
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fatal,  than  those  forced  upon  herself.  And  while  thus 
subjected  to  a  greater  strain,  Napoleon  was  by  Great 
Britain  cut  off  from  that  greatest  of  all  sources  of 
renewing  vitality — the  Sea. 

"  The  true  function  of  Great  Britain  in  this  long 
struggle  can  scarcely  be  recognized  unless  there  be  a 
clear  apprehension  of  the  fact  that  a  really  great 
national  movement,  like  the  French  Revolution,  or  a 
really  great  military  power  under  an  incomparable 
general,  like  the  French  Empire  under  Napoleon,  is  not 
to  be  brought  to  terms  by  ordinary  military  successes, 
which  simply  destroy  the  organized  force  opposed."* 
"  It  was  economically  wiser,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
coalitions,  that  she  [England]  should  be  controlling  the 
sea,  supporting  the  commerce  of  the  world,  making 
money  and  managing  the  finances,  while  other  states, 
whose  industries  were  exposed  to  the  blast  of  war,  and 
who  had  not  the  same  commercial  aptitudes,  did  the 
fighting  on  land."f 

"  The  directly  offensive  use  of  Great  Britain's  maritime 
power  made  by  the  Ministry  [between  1792  and  1800] 
in  order  to  repress  the  French  system  of  aggression, 
consisted  in  throwing  back  France  upon  herself,  while 
at  the  same  time  cutting  off  her  resources.  The  conti- 
nental armies  which  begirt  her  on  the  land  side  were 
supported  by  subsidies;  and  also  when  practicable,  as 
in  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
British  fleets,  to  whose  influence  upon  his  Italian 
campaign  in  1796  Bonaparte  continually  alludes.  To 
seaward  the  colonial  system  of  France  was  ruined,  raw 
material  cut  off  from  her  manufactures,  her  merchant 
shipping  swept  from  the  sea.  In  1797  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  in  France  wrote :  '  The  former 

*  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire,  by 
Captain  A.  T.  Mahan.  Vol.  II,  pp.  408-409.  (London:  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  &  Co.,  1892.) 

t  Ibid.,  p.  386. 
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sources  of  our  prosperity  are  either  lost  or  dried  up. 
"  '  Our  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  industrial  power 
"  '  is  almost  extinct.'  "* 

"  It  was  not  by  attempting  great  military  operations 
"  on  land,  but  by  controlling  the  sea,  and  through  the 
"  sea  the  world  outside  Europe,  that  both  the  first  and 
the  second  Pitt  ensured  the  triumph  of  their  country 
in  the  two  contests  where  either  stood  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  nation."f 
"  So  severe  was  the  suffering  and  poverty  caused  by 
"  this  isolation,  that  in  the  moment  of  his  greatest 
"  triumph,  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  of 
"  Campo  Formio,  which  left  Great  Britain  without  an 
"  ally,  in  October,  1797,  Bonaparte  wrote:  '  Either  our 
"  '  government  must  destroy  the  English  monarchy,  or 
"  '  must  expect  to  be  itself  destroyed  by  the  corruption 
"  '  and  intrigue  of  those  active  islanders.  Let  us  concen- 
"  '  trate  all  our  activity  upon  the  navy  and  destroy 
"  '  England.'  "J 

"  Far  away,  Cornwallis  off  Brest,  Collingwood  off 
"  Rochefort,  Pellew  off  Ferrol,  were  battling  the  wild 
"  gales  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  that  tremendous  and 
"  sustained  vigilance  which  reached  its  utmost  tension 
"  in  the  years  preceding  Trafalgar,  concerning  which 
"  Collingwood  wrote  that  admirals  need  to  be  made  of 
"  iron,  but  which  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  un- 
"  questionable  and  imminent  danger  of  the  country. 
"  Farther  distant  still,  severed  apparently  from  all 
"  connection  with  the  busy  scene  at  Boulogne,  Nelson 
"  before  Toulon  was  wearing  away  the  last  two  years  of 
"  his  glorious  but  suffering  life,  fighting  the  fierce  north- 
"  westers  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyon  and  questioning,  question- 
"  ing  continually  with  feverish  anxiety,  whether  Napo- 

*  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire,  by 
Captain  A.  T.  Mahan.  Vol.  II,  p.  395.  (London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston  & 
Co.,  1892.) 

•j-  Ibid.,  p.  402. 

j  Ibid,,  p.  396. 
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leon's  object  was  Egypt  again  or  Great  Britain  really. 
They  were  dull,  weary,  eventless  months,  those  months 
of  watching  and  waiting  of  the  big  ships  before  the 
French  arsenals.  Purposeless  they  surely  seemed  to 
many.  But  they  saved  England.  The  world  has  never 
seen  a  more  impressive  demonstration  of  the  influence 
of  sea  power  upon  its  history.  Those  far-distant,  storm- 
beaten  ships,  upon  which  the  Grand  Army  never  looked, 
stood  between  it  and  the  dominion  of  the  world."* 


How  completely  England  relied  on  her  Navy  and  how 
little  upon  her  Army  during  the  last  great  War  with  France 
and  Europe  may  be  judged  by  the  facts  stated  in  men  and 
money  as  they  were  in  1792  (the  last  year  of  Peace)  and  in 
the  succeeding  years  of  War  :f 


Navy.  Seamen 

Navy.  Total 

Army  and 

Army.  Total 

and  Marines 

grants  for 

Ordnance  men 

grants  for 

Year 

voted 

Navy  services 

voted 

Army  and 
Ordnance 

1792  Peace 

16,000 

1,985,482 

56,859 

2,815,432 

1793  1 

iVar 

45,000 

£3»97I»9I5 

157,396 

£5,709,704 

J794 

85,000 

5,325,332 

211,893 

9,563,101 

1795 

100,000 

6,315,523 

337>l8o. 

15,664,521 

1796 

110,000 

7,552,552 

251,316 

15,608,497 

1797 

120,000 

13,033,673 

259,985 

20,744,377 

1798 

120,000 

13,449,389 

269,582 

i7,323>I0o 

1799 

120,000 

i3,654>013 

273,117 

18,754,628 

1800 

m,538 

13,619,080 

— 

20,230,905 

1801 

131,538 

i5,857,037 

218,504 

18,291,019 

1802 

94,461 

13,833,574 

404,068 

14,266,689 

1803 

100,000 

10,211,378 

211,216 

I3,9I5,54° 

1804 

100,000 

12,350,606 

308,085 

22,845,950 

1805 

120,000 

15,035,630 

304,848 

23,038,121 

1806 

1 20,000 

15,864,341 

326,744 

22,835,663 

1807 

1 30,000 

17,400,337 

335^32 

23,377,^3 

1808 

1 30,000 

18,317,548 

359,315 

24,552,26c 

1809 

1 30,000 

19,578,467 

366,343 

27,756,444 

1810 

145,000 

19,829,434 

368,346 

25,536,546 

1811 

145,000 

2o,935,894 

369,355 

28,039,634 

1812 

145,000 

20,442,149 

37*,527 

32,214,905 

1813 

140,000 

21,212,012 

385,558 

41,153,609 

*  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire, 

by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan.  Vol. 

II,  p.  118.  (London:  Sampson 

Low,  Marston 

&  Co.,  i 

[802.) 

•\  Chisholrn, 

Parliamentary  Return  366  of  1 

869,  Part  II,  pp. 

695  and  701. 
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These  figures,  dry  and  dull  as  they  seem,  repay  close 
scrutiny.  For  they  are  eloquent.  They  show: 

That  as  the  War  went  on  the  annual  cost  of  it  went  on 
increasing;  so  that  whereas  the  grants  for  Army  and  Navy 
together  were  in  1793 — the  first  year  of  the  War — 202,396 
Seamen,  Marines  and  Soldiers  and  the  grants  for  all  of  them 
£9,681,619,  in  the  second  year  of  war  the  men  rose  to 
296,893  and  the  grants  to  £14,888,433 ;  while  in  the  third  year 
the  men  rose  to  437,189  and  the  grants  to  £21,980,044; 
and  in  the  last  year  of  the  War  (18 13)  the  men  voted  were 
as  many  as  525,558  and  the  grants  for  them  £62,365,621. 

Briefly,  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  we  had  to  provide  more 
than  twice  as  many  men  and  nearly  seven  times  as  much  money 
for  them  as  in  the  first  year.  That  is  an  eloquent  warning 
of  what  is  in  store  for  us  now,  under  a  system  infinitely 
more  costly  both  in  men  and  money. 

Taking  together  all  the  last  four  and  most  strenuous 
years  of  the  War,  while  575,000  men,  and  grants  of 
£82,419,489  were  voted  for  the  Navy,  1,494,786  men  and 
£126,944,694  were  voted  for  the  Army.  The  Army,  in  short, 
cost  us  in  those  days  only  about  half  as  much  again  as  the 
Navy.  To-day  it  is  costing  us,  as  we  know  from  the  official 
avowal,  four  times  as  much.  Which  shows  that  we  are  in, 
and  are  being  drawn  further  into,  ways  that  lead  us  to  the 
ruinous  error  of  placing  vastly  less  reliance  upon  the  Navy 
and  vastly  more  upon  the  Army  than  our  forefathers  did. 

Because  of  our  greater  reliance  upon  the  Army  than 
on  the  Navy  (as  expressed  in  cost)  the  present  war  is  costing 
us  just  twice  as  much  as  it  would,  cost  were  it  conducted  under 
the  old  system.  For  it  is  so  far  costing  us,  we  are  told,  £600,000 
a  day  (or  £219,000,000  a  year)  for  the  Navy  and  £2,400,000 
(or  £876,000,000  a  year)  for  the  Army;  whereas  under 
the  old  system  it  would  have  cost  £600,000  for  the  Navy 
and  only  half  as  much  again,  or  £900,000,  for  the  Army — 
a  total  of  £1,500,000  instead  of  £3,000,000  a  day. 

If  we  continue  on  these  new  lines,  spending  most  on  the 
least  effectual  part  of  our  forces,  and  if  (as  is  most  certain) 
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the  War  rises  in  cost  as  it  goes  on,  we  are  affronting  a  War 
expenditure  which  may  yet  be  trebled  or  quadrupled.  The 
new  way  is  infinitely  more  expensive  than  the  old  way.  It 
may  lead  to  financial  disaster.  It  must  lead — and  thai 
soon — to  grave  financial  weakness. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  French  War  in  Naval  and  Military 
expenditure  (which  did  not  cease  till  1817)  was  £989,636,449 
whereof  it  was  found  that  £158,190,000  represented  ex- 
penditure on  Naval  and  Military  Peace  establishments, 
leaving  £831,446,449  as  the  extra  Naval  and  Military 
expenditure  incurred  through  the  War.  Of  this  vast  sum  no 
less  than  £391,148,370  was  defrayed  out  of  Revenue 
representing  no  less  than  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  whole.* 


The  Fifth  Great  War. 

V.  The  Present  War  with  Germany  (1914-        ). 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  191 3  (the  year  before  the 
War)  had  a  Population  of  45,221,615,!  and  an  Annual 
Expenditure  "(1913—14)  of  £198,000,000.  J 
Cost  (extraordinary)  of  the  War  per  year  :§ 
1st  year  £561,000,000. 
2nd  year  (estimated)  £1,590,000,000. 
In  the  first  year  of  this  war  (1914-15)  there  were  granted 
250,000  seamen  and  marines  for  the  Navy  and  1,186,400  men 
for  the  Army  and  Ordnance,  j|  the  two  together  estimated 
on  14th  September,  1914,  to  cost  £280,545,000.1 

In  the  second  year  (1915-16)  there  have  been  granted 
300,000  seamen  and  marines  for  the  Navy,  costing 
£190,000,000;  and   3,000,000  men  for  the  Army,  costing 

*  Chisholm,  Part  II,  p.  708. 

■(•  Census  Return,  191 1. 

j  Financial  Statement  by  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Tuesd.iv,  21  -t 
September,  191 5.  House  of  Commons  Official  Report,  col.  342. 

§  Ibid.,  col.  342. 

j|  Estimates  and  Supplementary  Estimates,  Army  and  Navy,  1914-15  and 
1915—16. 

^  War  Charges  Return  323  of  1915. 
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.£715,000,000;  making  for  the  two  together  .£905,000,000; 
while  Subsidies  to  our  Allies  amount  to  .£423,000,000.* 

The  wealth  of  this  country  is  vast — vaster  than  any 
statistician  has  yet  imagined.  But,  vast  as  it  is,  it  cannot 
suffice  to  provide  besides  the  .£190,000,000  or  .£200,000,000 
for  the  indispensable  Navy,  a  further  .£715,000,000  or 
£876,000,000  (for  the  larger  as  well  as  the  lesser  of  these 
sums  is  named)  and  on  the  top  of  that  .£423,000,000  for 
subsidies  to  Allies.  To  the  common  cause  we  can  give 
the  cost  of  our  Navy.  We  cannot  also  give  .£800,000,000 
for  an  Army  and  beyond  that  .£400,000,000  or  £500,000,000 
in  Subsidies.  We  cannot  do  that.  We  must  either  withdraw 
our  Armies  or  our  Subsidies  or  perhaps  both.  Otherwise 
our  resources  will  assuredly  fail  us,  and  that  before  long. 
That  is  certain. 


From  the  elements  above  given  for  each  of  the  five  wars, 
it  may  easily  be  deduced  what  are  the  relative  differences  in 
the  proportion  of  Seamen  to  Soldiers  granted,  and  also  what 
is  the  difference  in  the  relative  cost  of  the  Seamen  and  the 
Soldiers,  as  well  as  the  differences  in  the  proportion  of  both 
forces  to  the  total  population  and  of  the  total  cost  to  the 
total  normal  Peace  expenditure.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is 
to  show  that  we  are  levying  far  more  Soldiers  in  proportion 
to  Seamen  than  ever  we  did  before,  and  also  far  more  of 
the  two  together  in  proportion  to  our  population;  that  the 
cost  of  the  double  levy  is  far  greater  in  proportion  to 
normal  expenditure  than  ever  it  was  before;  and  that  we 
have,  in  fact,  in  this  Fifth  Great  War  adopted  a  new 
method  of  substituting  Soldier  forces  for  Seamen  forces  at 
a  vastly  increased  cost  both  in  men  and  money.f 

*  Financial  Statement  by  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Tuesday,  21st 
September,  191 5.  House  of  Commons  Official  Report,  col.  343. 

■j-  The  statistics  given  of  Expenditure  are  all,  it  must  be  remembered, 
derived  from  official  documents,  and  because  of  the  official  omissions  would 
all  need  correction.  But  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  each  other  they 
suffice. 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  present  Fifth  Great  War  one 
thing  was  certain:  that  in  accrued,  realized  wealth,  whether 
in  money,  in  "  stuff,"  in  property  of  all  kinds,  whether  real 
or  personal,  or  in  the  form  of  industrial  and  material 
resources  and  in  capacities  for  renewing  that  wealth,  England 
stood  supreme  in  Europe.  Not  only  over  Germany,  but  over 
all  Europe  together  was  she  in  this  respect  supreme.  Neither 
the  aggregate  wealth  nor  the  aggregate  income  of  England 
has  yet  been  approached  in  the  guesses  made  by  the  so- 
called  statisticians,  relying  upon  such  facts  as  the  rental  of 
houses,  which  were  neither  a  complete  nor  in  any  way  an 
adequate  indication  of  the  country's  position;  nor  in  any 
other  guesses  has  the  vast  total  of  English  wealth 
been  even  approached.  It  is  far  greater  than  has 
been  or  is  now  suspected;  and  the  national  energies 
whereby  it  is  renewed  are  so  potent  that,  even  if  a 
large  amount  of  the  realized  wealth  be  squandered,  it 
will  soon  be  renewed  again  provided  only  that  the  energies 
of  the  English  people  are  left  free  to  act.  If  it  be  rightly 
appreciated  and  rightly  ordered  England  is  in  point 
of  wealth  fit  to  fight  the  world;  nor  can  anything 
but  the  grossest  incompetence  so  impair  her  position 
in  this  respect  as  to  make  the  issue  of  such  a  conflict 
doubtful.  Moreover  in  industrial  and  manufacturing 
resources  she  is  almost  as  supreme.  In  ships,  in  armaments, 
and  in  all  that  war  demands  she  has  long  supplied  the 
nations.  In  these  two  respects,  therefore,  the  English  could 
afford  to  enter  upon  the  war  with  confidence.  Their 
capacity  for  producing  the  instruments  and  the  munitions 
of  war  was  vast,  their  wealth  was  infinite.  And  yet  it  is  in 
these  two  very  respects  that  we  have  so  inexcusably  failed. 
And  it  is  undoubtedly  for  no  other  reason  than  the  mis- 
management of  Ministers  that  the  failure  has  come.  That 
it  is  due  to  this  cause  alone  that  there  has  been  any  failure 
in  munitions  has  already  been  shown;*  and  the  principal 
agent  in  the  failure,  Mr  Lloyd  George  himself,  has  availed 
*  Candid  Quarterly  Review,  August,  J'/:;,  p.  607. 
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himself  of  his  own  lack  of  foresight  and  business  capacity 
to  get  himself  appointed  a  dictator  over  all  the  matters  in 
which  he  had  already  failed.  And  if  it  is  to  him  that  the 
failure  in  supplying  munitions  is  due,  so  to  him  also  is  due 
the  situation  not  hitherto  conceived  to  have  been  possible, 
which  renders  it  to-day  doubtful  whether  even  the  wealth 
of  England  and  her  capacities  for  renewing  it  will  suffice  to 
stand  up  against  the  strain  which  has  been  put  upon  them. 
For  it  was  Mr  Lloyd  George  who,  in  the  most  wanton  way, 
began  in  times  of  peace  to  throw  the  national  money  out 
of  the  Treasury  windows  in  such  adventures  as  the  Insu- 
rance Act,  Land  Taxation,  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  the 
like,  none  of  them  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
day,  however  much  all  of  them  may  have  been  calculated 
to  win  votes  for  the  Government  and  a  reputation  for  Mr 
Lloyd  George.  When,  therefore,  the  war  broke  out  there 
was  already  going  on  an  immense  new,  wanton,  unneces- 
sary, reckless  and  most  wasteful  outpouring  of  treasure 
which  rendered  us  by  so  much  the  less  able  to  stand 
the  vast  expenditure  which  the  war  was  to  bring.  Added 
to  that  is  the  fact  that,  being  principally  a  military  war, 
this  is  infinitely  more  expensive  than  if  it  had  been  prin- 
cipally a  naval  war;  and  piled  upon  that  fact  is  this  other: 
that,  far  from  guarding  with  strict  economy  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  expenditure,  the  national  money  has  been, 
and  is  being,  as  in  peace,  so  wantonly  flung  out  of  the 
windows  into  the  street  to  anybody  there  who  chooses  to 
pick  it  up,  that  extravagance,  commissions,  waste,  pecula- 
tion, fraud,  robbery  and  all  the  arts  by  which  expenditure 
is  doubled  have  now  wholly  ousted  that  blessed  and 
necessary  parcimony  whereby  resources  are  husbanded  and 
great  efforts  rendered  possible. 


Under  the  system  of  our  Fourth  Great  War  we  waged 
war  navally  and  cheaply  as  well  as  effectually;  at  the  very 
worst,  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  we  only  withdrew 
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for  fighting,  from  a  total  population  of  10,000,000  males, 
525,558  men,  or  5-25  per  cent  of  the  whole;  and  left 
therefore  so  large  a  number  to  run  the  country's  trade, 
industry  and  manufactures  that  all  of  these  continued 
throughout  to  increase  in  prosperity.  This  was  a  wholly 
different  system  from  that  which  now,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  present  war,  waged  militarily  and  expen- 
sively, withdraws  3,000,000  from  a  population  of  22,000,000 
males,  or  15*0  per  cent  of  the  whole.  And  it  had  a  very 
different  effect.  For  while  the  old  system  left  ninety-five, 
the  new  system  leaves  only  eighty-five  of  every  hundred 
males  of  all  ages  to  keep  the  country  running  and  to  secure 
and  renew  its  material  resources.  Or  to  put  it  in  another 
way:  it  is  ascertained  by  experience  that  only  one-tenth 
of  the  total  population,  male  and  female,  can  be  drawn  out 
for  naval  and  military  service.  That  would,  in  181 3,  give 
1,900,000  valid  men,  of  whom  525,558  were  taken  to  fight 
— or  27  per  cent  of  the  whole  valid  and  disposable  men  of 
fighting  age;  while  1,374,442  were  left — or  73  out  of  a  hun- 
dred— to  run  the  country  and  maintain  the  fighters.  In 
1 91 5.  however,  we  have  4,500,000  valid  men.  But  of  these 
we  take  3,000,000  to  fight — or  70  per  cent  of  the  whole;  and 
leave  1,500,000 — or  only  30  per  cent — to  run  the  country. 

The  effect  upon  the  material  resources  of  the  country  of 
a  system  which  takes  away  from  their  creation  and  preserva- 
tion seventy  men  out  of  every  hundred,  as  compared  with  a 
system  which  only  takes  twenty-seven  of  them,  need  not  be 
insisted  upon.  It  is  enormous.  It  is  exhausting.  It  cannot 
but  be  of  immense  effect  upon  those  material  resource 
of  the  country  whereby  alone  armies  and  navies  can  be 
maintained. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  whether  as  regards  our  ability  to 
fight  effectually,  or  our  ability  so  to  preserve  our  material 
resources  as  to  meet  the  expenditure  the  fighting  requires, 
it  is  a  fatal  mistake  for  England  to  rely  mainly  upon  armies 
and  soldiers  instead  of  relying,  as  under  the  old  system, 
mainly  on  fleets  and  seamen. 
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In  the  first  year  of  this  present  war — 1914-15 — our  total 
expenditure  for  the  year  (during  eight  months  whereof  we 
were  at  war),  deducting  198  millions  representing  ordinary 
expenditure,  was  .£561,100,000. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  war  (19 15-16)  our  total  war 
expenditure  was  estimated  by  Mr  McKenna  on  21st  Sep- 
tember for  the  whole  year  at  ^1,590,000,000. 

Compare  this  with  the  average  of  .£36,150,000  a  year  (it 
was  much  less  than  that  in  the  first  two  years)  which  the 
Great  French  War  cost  us.  Compare  fifteen  hundred  and 
ninety  millions  with  thirty-six ! 

And  consider  what  it  means.  It  means  mainly  that  we 
fought  then  principally  with  seamen.  It  means  that  during 
the  whole  of  that  French  war  England  usually  spent 
no  more  than  a  quarter  or  half  as  much  more  money  on  her 
Army  than  on  her  Navy  and  never  twice  as  much;  while 
she  is  now  spending  jour  times  as  much.  It  means  that 
whereas  during  the  whole  of  the  French  War  England  rarely 
gave  over  three  times  as  many  men  to  her  Army  as  to  her 
Navy,  she  is  now  giving  ten  times  as  many. 

It  means  that  England  is  fighting  mainly  by  land. 

The  conclusion  is  that  in  this  our  Fifth  Great  War, 
waged  mainly  on  the  land,  so  great  is  the  drain  of  men  for 
the  Army  and  so  great  their  cost — so  infinitely  greater  in 
proportion  to  our  resources  than  in  any  one  of  our  four 
previous  great  wars  waged  mainly  on  the  seas — that,  should 
we  continue  to  wage  it  as  at  present,  we  shall  assuredly  ac 
an  unexpectedly  early  period  find  ourselves  near  the  very 
end  of  our  resources,  and  yet  perhaps  with  nothing  effectual 
done. 

The  remedy  is  to  return  to  war  waged  mainly  by  sea, 
which,  while  far  more  effectual  and  helpful  to  her  allies 
than  any  which  England  can  conduct  by  land,  is  also 
infinitely  less  costly  whether  in  men  or  in  money. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  take  that  remedy. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  Sea. 
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IS  IT  TO  BE  ABANDONED  ? 

The  Peace-in-War  Party — The  Declaration  of  Paris, 
The  Hague  Conventions  and  the  Admiralty  Prize 
Court 

FROM  Elizabeth  to  Cromwell,  from  Cromwell  to  Victoria 
from  Clarendon  to  Pitt,  from  Pitt  to  Peel,  through  war 
and  peace  alike,  in  days  of  profound  domestic  dissension,  in 
adversity  as  in  prosperity,  England  and  her  rulers,  one  and 
all,  held  fast  to  that  Sea  Power  which  had  made  and  alone 
could  keep  her  great  and,  most  obstinately  of  all,  to  the 
right  to  capture  her  enemy's  goods  at  sea.  Great  coalitions 
of  powerful  nations  more  than  once  challenged  and  denied 
that  right.  But  England  throughout  still  held  fast  to  it.  Con- 
fronted by  the  direst  of  all  the  calamities  of  her  history,  the 
revolt  of  her  American  Colonies,  she  still  maintained  it. 
Throughout  the  whole  twenty  years  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war  she  steadily  upheld  it,  even  though  at  one  time 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  banded  together  against  her.  What- 
ever doubts,  disasters  and  reverses  came,  in  this  she  never 
faltered.  Her  Continental  allies  were  defeated  on  land  one 
after  the  other,  and  one  after  another  made  with  France  the 
separate  peace  they  had  solemnly  undertaken  to  refuse.  The 
three  great  coalitions  she  formed  and  kept  together  with 
immense  subsidies  fell  to  pieces  one  after  the  other.  Her 
soldier  generals,  from  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, proved  incompetent.  Her  soldier  expeditions  from 
Dunkirk  in  1793  to  Walcheren  in  1809  failed.  In  the  twenty 
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years  there  were  twenty  signal  military  failures  and  but  one 
signal  and  tardy  success.  Dunkirk,  La  Vendee,  Toulon, 
Turcoing,  Nimeguen,  the  Waal,  the  Yssel,  Quiberon, 
Ostend,  Holland,  Ferrol,  Cadiz,  Naples,  Hanover,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Rosetta,  Rttgen,  Buenos  Ayres  (a  second  time),  the 
Peninsula  and  Walcheren  were  all  the  scenes  of  successive 
disasters  to  successive  armies,  to  which  British  historians 
have  given  too  little  attention.  The  Duke  of  York,  Lord 
Moira,  Lord  Mulgrave,  Dundas,  Warren,  Pulteney,  Aber- 
cromby,  Craig,  Cathcart,  Beresford,  Fraser,  Whitelock  and 
Chatham  were  among  our  many  defeated  generals  whose 
names  have  been  allowed  to  lapse  into  historic  oblivion, 
leaving  to  our  grateful  remembrance  the  solitary  name  of 
Wellington,  who,  though  only  at  the  very  end  of  the  war, 
achieved  the  decisive  success  of  Vittoria.  The  soldiers  of 
England  were  few.  They  failed  signally,  consistently  and 
conspicuously  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  its  very 
end.  Her  soldier  allies  failed  even  more  signally.  Marengo, 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eylau  and  Wagram  marked  the  successive 
stages  of  their  disasters.  Yet  England  never  faltered.  On  the 
land  she  herself  had  been  everywhere  disappointed,  her 
expeditions  repulsed,  her  armies  beaten.  As  those  dark  and 
fateful  twenty  years  went  on  from  1793  to  181 3  the  land  had 
uniformly  falsified  all  English  hopes.  There  had  been  a 
glimmer  of  hope  in  1 806  when  a  little  English  force,  flung 
into  Calabria,  won  the  victory  of  Maida;  there  had  been 
another  in  1 809  when  Wellington  won  the  battle  of  Tala- 
vera.  But  Maida  had  led  to  nothing  and  Talavera  had  been 
followed  in  1 809,  as  Busaco  was  in  1 810,  by  Wellington  being 
driven  back  to  dig  himself  in  under  the  shelter  of  his 
defensive  lines  at  Torres  Vedras,  so  that  at  the  end  of  181 1 
he  appeared  at  the  end  of  his  resources;  nor  was  it  till  June, 
1 81 3,  that  he  won  at  Vittoria  the  decisive  victory  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  only  four  months 
earlier  than  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig  which  decided  that 
of  Napoleon  himself. 

Yet,  throughout,  England  held  good.  Throughout  she 
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held  to  the  sea.  Throughout  she  pursued  the  same  course. 
"  Pitt's  war  policy,"  says  Lord  Roscbeiy,*  "  was  a  naval 
"  policy  and  a  policy  of  subsidy,"  and  he  adds,  "  While 
"  Pitt's  efforts  on  land  were  generally  futile  he  was  uniformly 
"  successful  at  sea.  If  France  held  one  element  England  held 
"  the  other."  This  policy  was  faithfully  continued  through- 
out the  war.  In  January,  1806 — within  a  few  days  of  the 
thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  War — Pitt  died, 
killed  by  Austerlitz.  But  his  policy  did  not  die  with  him.  It 
was  continued  faithfully  by  Grenville  and  Fox  and  the  rest 
of  All  the  Talents  during  their  short  fourteen  months' 
tenure  of  office  in  1 806-7  5  ^  was  continued  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  Canning,  Castlereagh  and  Liverpool  from 
March,  1 807,  till  tl\e  Walcheren  Expedition  drove  the  Duke 
from  office  in  1809;  by  Perceval  from  thence  till  his  as- 
sassination in  May,  1812;  and  from  that  time  till  the 
Peace  by  Lord  Liverpool,  who  remained  Prime  Minister 
till  April,  1827.  No  Ministry  and  no  man  of  any  Ministry 
ever  had  any  doubt  as  to  continuing  Pitt's  policy  of  The 
Sea  and  the  Subsidy.  It  brought  us  to  a  successful 
termination  of  the  war.  It  had  wholly  and  completely  justi- 
fied itself. 

There  are,  indeed,  still  some  students  of  war  who  have 
given  insufficient  attention  to  the  unbroken  succession  of 
military  disasters  which  for  twenty  years  marked  every 
English  land  expedition  during  this  our  last  great  war;  for 
which  they  are  to  be  partly  excused  by  the  silence  of  our 
own  historians  touching  this  unredeemed  series  of  military 
mishaps.  They  have  given  attention  equally  insufficient  and 
less  excusable  to  the  still  greater  military  disasters  of  our 
allies  during  that  period.  And  they  give  no  attention  at  all 
to  Napoleon's  own  avowals,  supported  not  alone  by  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporary  Frenchmen,  Americans  and 
others — of  the  great  French  financier  M.  Laffitte,  of  Savary 
due  de  Rovigo,  and  of  Arnould,  or  even  to  the  modern  and 
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more  disinterested  French  historians  Albert  Vandal  and 
Albert  Sorel,  all  of  whom  concur  in  the  conclusion  that  what 
mined  and  destroyed  Napoleon  was  not  at  all  the  power  of 
the  continental  armies  brought  against  him  and  so  con- 
sistently defeated  by  him,  but  the  sole  resistance  of  England 
and  the  irresistible  effect  of  her  Sea  Power,  long,  continu- 
ously and  successfully  exerted  on  the  ocean  while  all  the 
soldiers  of  the  land,  and  her  own  with  them,  were  being 
successively  defeated  by  the  great  military  genius  of  the 
Emperor.  Nor  was  the  final,  decisive  battle  of  Leipzig 
anything  else  than  the  expression  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
land  to  resist  the  sea.  It  was  the  last  desperate,  and  fortu- 
nately successful,  rally  of  the  nations  against  their  former 
ally  to  escape  the  ruin  that  the  sea  brought  to  all  those  who 
persisted  in  his  alliance.  The  destruction  of  Napoleon  was 
an  effect  of  Sea  Power  forcing  Land  Power  into  its  service, 
vet  affording  no  land  assistance  of  its  own  to  the  success  of 
the  last  great  day  of  decision.  And  when  that  day  came 
which  rallied  half  a  million  of  Russians,  Prussians,  Austrians 
and  Swedes  there  was  no  English  force  among  them,  but 
only  one  accidental  rocket  battery  of  horse  artillery.  Yet  it 
was  English  Sea  Power  and  English  Subsidies,  the  fruit  of 
Sea  Power,  that  had  brought  them  all  into  the  field  and 
equipped  them  all  for  it.  Leipzig  was  a  triumph  not  of  Land 
but  of  Sea  Power. 

But  if  the  fleets  and  seamen  who  represent  Sea  Power 
are  to  be  mainly  relied  upon  they  must  be  free  to  use  their 
power.  And  this  consists  in  cutting,  and  keeping  cut,  the 
enemy's  sea-communications  by  the  capture  of  his  property 
at  sea.  This,  in  short,  involves  a  firm  adherence  to  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Sea. 

In  the  French  war  1793-1813  there  was  not  an  English 
man,  woman  or  child  who  did  not  hold  to  that  doctrine. 
There  was  then  never  found  so  much  as  one — neither  a 
king,  a  statesman,  a  commander  or  even  a  beggar  in  the 
street — who  doubted  it,  or  who  doubted  that  the  safety 
and  existence  of  England  was  bound  up  with  it.  And  when 
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by  adherence  to  it  Napoleon  was  vanquished  and  the  war 
ended,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sea  was  more  firmly  implanted 
than  ever  in  every  English  breast. 

Yet  there  were  again  and  again  moments  in  the  war 
when  that  policy  appeared  insufficient,  when  Europe 
appeared  to  be  already  lost  and  England  left  alone  to  the 
fate  of  being  only  the  last  of  the  nations  to  be  destroyed. 
At  the  beginning  of  1810,  after  seventeen  years  of  war — 
from  February,  1793  to  February,  18 10 — alleviated  only  by 
the  fourteen  months'  peace  of  Amiens — the  land  had  com- 
pletely failed  us.  The  Walcheren  expedition  had  returned 
defeated,  disgraced  and  nearly  destroyed  on  the  preceding 
Christmas  Eve.  Wellington  was  entrenched  in  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras.  Wagram  had  been  fought  and  lost  by 
Austria  in  the  preceding  July.  Napoleon  had  reached  his 
apogee,  to  be  signally  marked  by  his  bigamous  marriage 
with  the  Austrian  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa.  All  Europe 
was  prostrate  under  his  heel.  The  land  was  lost.  But  the 
sea  was  still  ours  and  our  command  of  it  affirmed  by  suc- 
cesses as  great  as  the  failures  of  the  land.  That  had  been 
established  throughout  by  our  victories  of  Cape  St  Vincent 
and  of  Camperdown  in  1797,  of  the  Nile  in  1798,  of  Copen- 
hagen in  1 801  and  of  Trafalgar  in  1805.  That  was  now 
beyond  dispute.  And  with  the  sea,  standing  there  alone, 
we  confronted  the  land.  Sole  against  all  Europe  we 
exercised  our  Sea  Power  with  such  effect  that,  within  three 
years,  we  had  forced  all  Europe — unable  to  bear  the  pres- 
sure of  Sea  Power — so  to  detach  itself  from  Napoleon  that 
by  October,  181 3,  all  the  land  Powers,  his  previous  allies, 
were  joined  with  us  to  crush  him,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Leipzig — with  no  English  troops  there — brought  him 
to  his  end.  It  was  a  marvellous  result.  It  was  reached 
because  all  England  then,  throughout  disasters  and  calami- 
ties on  the  land,  stood  by  the  sea,  because  all  England 
then  understood  the  true  Doctrine  of  the  Sea,  and  relied 
upon  it. 
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The  Doctrine  of  the  Sea  is  this : 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Sea 

THAT  material  resources  being  the  sole  source  of  all 
military  power,  the  destruction  of  those  resources 
is  in  war  of  primary  importance.  To  win  victories  over 
military  forces  is  but  to  pluck  the  flower  of  the  enemy 
plant ;  to  destroy  the  material  resources  of  the  enemy  is  to 
dig  it  out  by  the  roots : 

That  no  modern  nation  can  live  so  wholly  upon  itself  as 
to  be  able  to  maintain  its  material  resources  if  deprived  of 
the  intercourse  of  trade  with  other  nations : 

That  not  alone  the  prosperity,  but  the  capacity  for  effort, 
the  taxable  resources,  the  final  endurance,  in  fine  the  whole 
ultimate  power  of  any  such  country  depends  mainly  upon 
the  maintenance  of  that  intercourse: 

That  in  all  times,  but  more  in  our  times  than  ever,  the 
larger  proportion  of  that  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  sea,  and 
(because  the  cost  of  sea-carriage  is  only  one-twentieth  the 
cost  of  land-carriage,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons)  cannot  be 
carried  on  otherwise.  Thus,  so  far  back  as  in  1896  the  pro- 
portion of  German  trade  with  other  nations  carried  by  sea 
was  65  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  this  proportion  was 
certainly  even  greater  in  191 3,  the  year  before  the  war: 

That  on  the  sea,  therefore,  are  the  main  and  most  im- 
portant lines  of  communication  and  supply  for  the  material 
resources  of  every  modern  nation;  and  that,  if  these  be  cut, 
its  material  resources  fail : 

That  if  any  nation  be  so  situated  and  so  organized  in 
its  Fleet  as  to  be  able  to  gain  and  to  keep  command  of  the 
sea  lines  of  communication  of  an  enemy,  that  nation  must 
necessarily  so  dominate  and  distress  its  enemy,  not  only  in 
his  ports  but  throughout  his  territories  even  remote  from 
the  sea,  as  to  ensure  his  defeat : 

That  England  is  in  fact  thus  situated;  and  that,  so  long 
as  she  possesses  a  Fleet  strong  enough  to  close,  and  so 
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used  as  to  close,  her  enemy's  sea  communications  and  thus 
to  deny  to  him  the  supplies  which  can  only  thus  reach  him, 
she  must  in  the  end  so  impair  his  material  resources  as  to 
prevail  against  him : 

That  the  conditions  of  the  sea  are  such  that  if  and  when 
the  English  Fleet  has  cut  and  closed  the  enemy's  sea  roads, 
England  has  by  that  very  act  also  secured  and  kept  open 
her  own  sea  roads  and  obtained  command  of  the  sea: 

That  such  a  command  of  the  sea  can  only  be  completely 
won  and  retained  by  the  capture  of  all  the  enemy's  pro- 
perty encountered  at  sea,  whether  in  enemy  ships  or  in 
neutral  ships,  and  by  its  confiscation  through  the  judicial 
sentence  of  a  prize  court : 

That  this  method  of  distressing  an  enemy  at  sea  has  not 
only  been  sanctioned  from  time  immemorial  by  the  Law  of 
Nations  which  alone  it  is  the  duty  of  prize  courts  to  ad- 
minister, but  is  in  itself  infinitely  more  gentle,  more  merciful 
and  more  judicial  than  any  methods  in  use  on  land;  for, 
while  on  land  all  property  is  seized  and  confiscated  at  the 
mere  will  of  the  officer  commanding  at  the  place,  usually 
with  much  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  always  without  any 
sanction  of  any  court  of  law,  at  sea  capture  is  almost  in- 
variably effected  without  any  violence  or  bloodshed  what- 
ever, and  is  never  followed  by  confiscation  until  that  has 
been  sanctioned  and  pronounced  by  the  prize  court : 

That  the  effects  of  thus  acting  at  sea  are  felt — not  only 
on  the  seas  but  on  the  land  to  the  remotest  confines  of  the 
Continent — in  the  stoppage  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  oversea 
trade,  in  a  consequent  inordinate  rise  of  prices,  in  the  ruin 
and  desertion  of  commercial  cities,  the  increase  of  distress, 
the  failure  of  taxes,  the  discontent  and  misery  of  the  people 
— and  therewith  the  drying  up  of  those  springs  of  finance 
and  of  fighting  spirit  whereby  war  is  supported.  These  are 
material  effects  upon  the  whole  population,  and  produce 
immediately  and  directly  that  final  object  of  unendurable 
distress  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  victories  at  sea  or  on 
land  indirectly  to  bring  about  : 
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That  of  all  ways  of  making  war,  this  is  at  once  the  sim- 
plest, the  cheapest,  the  most  humane  and  gentle,  and  the 
most  effectual  to  inflict  upon  an  enemy  that  material 
damage  and  exhaustion  which,  more  certainly  than  any 
defeat  of  his  military  forces,  will  force  him  to  desire  peace : 

That  this  way  is  especially  suited  to  England  because  it 
withdraws  much  fewer  of  her  valid  men  from  the  necessary 
task  of  preserving  and  developing  her  own  material  re- 
sources : 

That  Sea  Power  is  superior  to  Land  Power;  that  when 
thus  fully  exercised  it  is  potent  enough  to  defeat  and  dis- 
solve the  strongest  land  combinations;  that  navies  can 
coerce  armies;  that  the  most  absolute  command  of  the 
vastest  land  forces  is  inadequate  to  resist  the  silent,  secret, 
remorseless  sap  of  trade  wrought  by  Sea  Power: 

That  if  this  method  of  war  be  pursued  steadily  and  per- 
severingly,  an  enemy  of  England  may  win  as  Napoleon  did 
all  the  victories  for  twenty  years  on  land,  may  conquer 
the  Low  Countries  and  Italy  together,  may  occupy  Egypt, 
may  answer  Trafalgar  with  Austerlitz,  may  add  a  Jena,  an 
Eylau,  a  Friedland  and  a  Wagram  to  all,  may  dominate  every 
country  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Niemen,  may  occupy 
every  capital  in  Europe,  may  inflict  defeat  on  every  English 
land  expedition — and  yet  must  come  at  last  to  a  Leipzig, 
with  final  decisive  disaster : 

That  this  was  in  fact  amply  proved  to  be  the  case  during 
our  twenty  years'  war  with  Napoleon,  who  at  one  time  had 
combined  all  Europe  under  him  against  us: 

That  Napoleon  recognized  this  when  at  St  Helena,  on 
ist  July,  1 8 17,  he  said  to  Lord  Amherst,  "  So  long  as  you 
"  preserve  the  empire  of  the  seas  you  only  need  ambassa- 
"  dors  to  obtain  what  you  wish.  For  you  can  blockade  all 
"  Europe,  and  of  blockade  I  know  the  effects.  .  .  .  You  place 
"  a  country  in  the  situation  of  a  body  rubbed  over  with  oil, 
"  which  can  no  longer  breathe.  .  .  .  England  should  not  aim 
"  at  playing  the  part  of  a  great  military  Power.  .  .  .  England 
"  holds  the  ocean;  she  is  supreme  there.  It  would  be  folly 
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"  in  her  to  descend  from  her  ships  to  undertake  adventures 
"  by  fighting  on  land.  .  .  .  You  should  not  mask  your  own 
"  fire  by  taking  up  a  position  on  the  Continent  " : 

That  this  is  the  only  true  and  effectual  way  for  England 
to  take : 

That  if  this  way  be  taken  the  sea  is  not  only  her  irresisti- 
ble weapon  of  offence;  it  is  also  her  impregnable  bulwark  of 
defence : 

That  the  mastery  at  sea  is  for  England  everything,  and 
that  nothing  else  matters  at  all  to  her. 

That  if  nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  the  Public  Law  of 
Europe,  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  or  of  Allies  to  whom  she 
is  bound,  England  is  compelled  to  take  a  further  part  in  any 
war,  then  the  best  part  she  can  take  is  to  provide  her  Allies 
not  with  soldiers  but  with  subsidies — as  she  did  in  the 
great  French  War  to  the  extent  of  _£6o,ooo,ooo,  a  vaster 
drain  upon  her  treasure  in  those  days  than  ten  times  that 
amount  would  be  now. 

This  is  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sea.  This  is  the  English 
Doctrine. 
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ALL  through  the  last  great  War  this  was  the  English 
method  on  which  alone  England  relied.  And  so  it  re- 
mained until  a  generation  arose  that  knew  not  war  nor  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Sea.  For  forty  years  the  Parties  used  the 
Corn  Laws  and  Parliamentary  Reform  as  the  pretexts  in 
their  sordid  struggles  for  predominance  and  place  and  pay 
and  pensions.  The  prosperity  of  the  people  vastly  increased. 
Machinery,  railways,  and  a  cheap  and  ignorant  Press 
changed  the  face  and  altered  the  mentality  of  the  country. 
Tired  out  with  the  rascality  of  Parties,  men  sought  new 
bases  of  belief  in  order — to  found  new  Parties.  Some 
excellent  persons  conceived  the  notion  that  now  was  the 
time  for  universal  and  perpetual  peace,  and  founded  a  Peace 
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Party  which  believed  that  Free  Trade  would  end  all  wars 
and  that  all  national  differences  could,  should,  and  thence- 
forth must,  be  settled  and  ended  by  negotiation  or,  if  need 
were,  by  arbitration.  Meantime  this  party  held  that  the 
short  way  to  arrive  at  so  happy  a  consummation  was  to 
render  war  ineffectual.  They   could  not  indeed  hope  to 
make  it  so  on  land,  where  the  military  nations  sternly  and 
steadily  refused  to  part  with  death  and  devastation;  but 
they  conceived  that  it  might  be  done  at  sea.  And  they  de- 
liberately set  out  therefore  to  lessen,  and  if  possible  to 
destroy,  that  sole  power  of  their  own  country  which  had 
always  hitherto  proved  effectual  and  which  resided  in  the 
capture    of   her    enemy's    property    at    sea.    Themselves 
supremely  silly,  they  appealed  to  the  supremely  ignorant. 
They  advocated  the  abandonment  of  that  power  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  although  it  is  the  most  humane  method 
of  making  war  known  to  man.  They  advocated  it  in  the 
name  of  civilization,  though  it  is  infinitely  more  civilized 
than  the  destruction  of  men.  They  advocated  it  as  a  means  of 
alleviating  the  horrors  of  war,  though  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
horror  in  it  at  all,  and  though,  alone  of  all  the  operations  of 
war,  it  can  only  take  effect  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
judicial  decision.  They  advocated  it  for  the  sea  while  leaving 
untouched — not    indeed    unreprobated,  but    untouched — 
every  inhumanity,  every  uncivilized  monstrosity  and  every 
one  of  the  horrors  that  had  always  been  practised  on  land 
since  war  first  began.  For  while  they  knew  well  that  with  the 
military  Powers  (which  even  then,  as  ever  and  always,  were 
preparing  new  wars)  they  would  only  be  met  with  amused 
contempt,  they  expected  that  with  their  own  simple  coun- 
trymen they  would  have  at  least  some  success;  and  that,  if 
they  could  not  hope  for  universal  and  perpetual  peace,  they 
might  perhaps  make  it  harder  to  wage  effectual  war  at  sea 
and  thus  at  least  take  a  hostage  for  peace  from  their  own 
country  even   at   the   cost   of  its   powers   of  self-defence. 
England  at  least,  they  fondly  imagined,  would  be  kept  out 
of  war  if  only  she  could  be  hamstrung  at  sea;  and  thus  they 
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fondly  believed — they  were  silly  people — a  great  step  would 
be  made  towards  universal  peace.  They  therefore  proceeded 
to  preach  national  hamstringing.  And  although  long  de- 
nounced and  much  discredited,  they  nevertheless  left 
successors  who,  moved  by  the  same  excellent  final  motive, 
preach  to-day,  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  although  in 
subdued  tones,  the  original  silly  doctrine  which  they  have 
inherited  without  question  and  adopted  without  examina- 
tion: that  universal  and  everlasting  peace  is  not  only 
desirable  but  possible;  and  that  the  best  and  only  present 
possible  means  of  arriving  at  it  is  to  deprive  England  at 
least  of  her  only  effectual  means  of  making  war.  Other 
nations  might  take  the  Sword  on  land;  England,  if  they 
could  help  it,  should  never  again  lift  her  Trident  at  Sea.  The 
Peace  Party  had  become,  as  it  still  is,  a  Peace-in-War  Party. 


In  February,  1854,  the  imminence  of  war  with  Russia 
promised  an  opportunity  of  essaying  the  new  doctrine  and 
carrying  it  into  practical  effect.  But  the  Foreign  Office  was 
not  yet  ready.  The  idea  of  abandoning  that  right  of  capture 
which  had  carried  us  to  success  in  the  last  great  war  had 
not  yet  apparently  so  much  as  occurred  to  the  Foreign 
Office  mind.  On  16th  February,  1854,  Lord  Clarendon, 
then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  being  questioned  by 
letter  on  the  subject,  directed  Mr  Lousada  to  be  informed 
that  the  produce  and  property  of  the  enemy  were  "  lawful 
"  prize  of  war,"*  and  that  "  its  being  laden  on  board  a 
"  neutral  ship  will  not  protect  the  property  " ;  while,  on 
25th  March,  1854  (after  war  had  been  declared),  he  wrote 
to  a  deputation  of  merchants  as  to  Russian  produce,  "  if  it 
"  should  still  remain  enemy's  property,  notwithstanding  that 
"  it  is  shipped  from  a  neutral  port  and  in  a  neutral  ship,  it 
"  will  be  condemned  whatever  may  be  its  destination."  f 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  at  this  very  time,  while  the 

*  State  Papers,  1853-4,  P-  IQ6- 
•j"  Times  newspaper,  March,  1854. 
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Secretary  of  State  was  declaring  that  the  old  Doctrine 
of  the  Sea  would  be  adhered  to  and  the  old  rule  enforced, 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris  had  (on  14th  March)  re- 
ceived instructions  to  declare  the  contrary  and  to  promise 
that  in  this  war  "  the  neutral  flag  should  cover  the  mer- 
"  chandise."  Moreover  on  28th  March  a  Foreign  Office 
notification  (unsigned)  was  made  in  the  London  Gazette  that 
the  British  Government  had  determined  to  "  waive " 
during  the  war  the  right  of  commissioning  Privateers  and 
of  capturing  enemy's  goods  (except  contraband  of  war) 
in  neutral  ships. 

There  is  here  a  great  mystery  never  yet  cleared  up. 

Yet  it  all  passed  comparatively  without  notice.  The 
English  had  forgotten  War  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sea. 

Somehow  between  March,  1854,  and  April,  1856,  the 
Foreign  Office,  under  Lords  Palmerston  and  Clarendon,  be- 
came converted  to  the  Peace-in-War  doctrine.  So  that  on 
1 6th  April,  1856,  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  signed,  which 
affected  to  abandon  for  ever  the  right — affirmed  by  that 
same  Foreign  Office  in  England  in  February  and  March,  1854, 
yet  simultaneously  "waived  "  in  Paris — of  capturing  enemy 
goods  in  neutral  ships.  The  trick,  it  was  thought,  was  done. 
For  land  Powers  all  the  extremest  rights  of  war  remained 
intact.  For  the  one  Sea  Power  the  one  effectual  right  of 
war  was  laid  aside;  so  that  while  all  the  Land  Powers 
retained,  the  one  Sea  Power  lost,  the  capacity  for  effectual 
war.  For  England,  and  for  England  alone,  there  was  to  be 
henceforth  Peace  in  War.  The  Military  Powers  rejoiced 
greatly.  So  did  the  English  Peace  Party.  The  Military 
Powers  at  length,  as  they  thought,  had  achieved  their 
long-cherished  and  long-continued  desire  to  draw  the  teeth 
of  the  Islanders  and  were  now  left  to  determine  among  their 
sole  selves  on  land  the  fate  of  empires  without  interference 
from  navies.  The  Peace  Party  had,  as  it  thought,  made  all 
war  more  remote  by  depriving  their  own  country  of  its 
sole  power  of  making  war  effectually. 

And  still — except  from  a  very  few  (yet  all  in  the  first 
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rank  of  ability  and  competence),  such  as  Mr  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Mr  Disraeli,  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Salisbury,  together 
with  Captain  Mahan  and  Lord  Roberts  later  on — all  this 
passed  without  attention  from  the  people  of  England, 
always  too  much  engrossed  in  the  squalid  contests  of  the 
Parties  for  the  Places  to  give  a  thought  to  their  own  highest 
interests. 


Since  that  month  of  April,  1856,  when  the  Foreign 
Office  so  mysteriously  committed  itself  to  the  assumed 
(yet,  as  we  shall  see,  ineffectual)  surrender  of  the  very  key- 
stone of  English  Sea  Power,  no  Prime  Minister  has  had  the 
courage  again  to  raise  the  question  or  to  insist  upon  the 
repudiation  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Neither  Mr 
Disraeli,  although  he  had  declared  in  1862  that  by  the 
Declaration  "  we  have  given  up  the  cardinal  principle  of 
"  our  maritime  code,"  nor  Lord  Salisbury,  though  he  had 
declared  in  1871  that  the  Declaration  had  rendered  the 
English  fleet  "  almost  valueless  " — neither  of  them  when 
subsequently  they  came  to  fill  in  the  State  the  dominant 
position  of  Prime  Minister — neither  one  of  them  ever 
moved  in  the  matter.  Nor  would  it  ever  have  received  the 
smallest  notice  but  for  a  few  private  persons  who  have 
persistently,  though  with  small  success,  striven  to  keep 
before  their  countrymen  the  enormity  of  what  had  been 
done  and  its  deadly  effect  upon  the  power  and  the  position 
of  these  islands. 

Yet  even  so  the  Peace-in-War  Party  were  not  content. 
When  in  1906  the  once  Liberal,  but  now  Revolutionary 
Faction  obtained — through  the  fatal  schism  of  "Tariff 
Reform,"  headed  by  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain — a  larger 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  had  ever  before 
been  known,  and  had  accepted  as  Foreign  Secretary  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  reputed  for  an  honest,  simple  gentleman,  yet 
incapable  of  resisting  his  trusted  associates — then  the 
Peace-in-War  Party,  with  votes  behind  it,  demanded  furthe 
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surrenders  of  Sea  Power.  The  Foreign  Office,  mindful  of 
and  bound  by  what  it  had  so  mysteriously  done  fifty  years 
before,  readily  acquiesced.  Then  began  those  proceedings 
at  The  Hague  and  in  London  whereby  England  was  mocked, 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  with  Sir  E.  Fry  beguiled  with  turgid 
and  nonsensical  eloquence  as  to  "  the  luminous  star  of 
"  universal  Peace,"  declaimed  with  tongue  in  cheek  by 
the  Military  Powers  who  were  only  too  glad  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  yet  again  fooling  the  English.  Those  Powers 
were  at  that  very  time  preparing  for  the  present  war. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  was  himself  preparing  for  it,  as  he  has 
since  confessed  to  the  world,  though  at  that  time  he  did 
not  confess  it  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Cabinet.  Yet  even  in 
these  circumstances  he  was  willing  to  make  further  sur- 
renders of  Sea  Power.  Nay,  he  did  make  them  at  The  Hague 
in  1907,  and  later  on  in  London  in  1909;  nor  was  it  without 
a  desperate  struggle  that  part  of  them  has  since  been 
recovered.  That  such  things  should  have  happened  in  such 
circumstances  seems  incredible.  But  they  did  happen. 

Yet  there  was  destined  to  be  a  recovery.  Before  the  stress 
of  actual,  serious  war,  experienced  now  again  for  the  first 
time  after  an  interval  of  a  century,  and  before  the  shame- 
less infraction  of  all  existing  Diplomatic  engagements, 
dismissed  as  scraps  of  paper  only  intended  to  bind  other 
nations  but  never  Germany,  the  Declarations  of  Paris  and 
London  and  The  Hague  Conventions  all  went  to  pieces 
together.  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  Foreign  Office  strove 
to  save  something  of  them  by  a  concatenation  of  contra- 
dictions. But  the  Navy  claimed  its  right  to  defend  the 
country.  And  at  last  all  the  scraps  of  paper  were  solemnly 
offered  up  in  sacrifice  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  nth 
March,  which  in  fact  and  in  effect  destroyed  them  all  and 
freed  the  Fleet  to  do  its  most  important  and  telling  work. 
By  what  strange  evolutions  the  Foreign  Office  has  since 
sought  to  undo  the  Order  in  Council  and  to  revive  the  scraps 
of  paper  is  another  story,  told  at  length  elsewhere  in  the 
present  number. 
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NEVERTHELESS,  despite  all,  it  seems  that  we  have 
not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  the  story.  For  the 
Admiralty  Prize  Court  itself  has  made  pronouncements 
which  seem  to  throw  doubt  on  the  complete  destruction 
of  these  scraps  of  paper,  and  to  suggest  that  some  of  them 
still  exist. 

Sir  S.  Evans,  the  very  able,  learned  and  courageous 
President  of  the  Prize  Court,  made  on  16th  September, 
1 9 1 4,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Marie  Glaeser,"  the  following  per- 
haps premature,  yet  very  notable  declaration: — 

"  This  Court  accordingly  ought  to,  and  will, 
"  regard  the  Declaration  of  Paris  not  only  in  the 
"  light  of  rules  binding  in  the  conduct  of  war, 
"  but  as  a  recognized  and  acknowledged  part  of 
"  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  alone  is  the  Law 
"  which  this  Court  has  to  administer." 

With  very  great  respect  we  think  the  learned  President 
wrong.  We  hold  (i)  That  this  dictum  was  at  the  time  it 
was  uttered  inconsiderate,  unadvised,  and  mistaken,  and 
(ii)  That  even  if  it  were  wholly  accurate  when  uttered  on 
1st  September,  1914,  it  either  ceased  to  be  so  on  nth 
March,  191 5,  when  the  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  or 
else  the  Order  in  Council  itself  is  contrary  to  the  Law  of 
Nations.  For  the  Order  is  without  any  sort  of  doubt 
contrary  to  the  Declaration. 

The  opinion  that  the  Declaration  is  not  a  recognized  and 
acknowledged  part  of  the  Law  of  Nations  is,  as  Sir  S. 
Evans  admits,  held  by  the  text-writer  Hall,  who,  as  the 
President  says,  declares  that  its  terms  "  are  not  strictly 
"  authoritative."  It  is  also  held  to  be,  in  its  essential  second 
article,  "  not  the  rule  of  war  "  by  such  authorities  as  the 
United  States  Courts,  by  their  diplomatists  and  by  their 
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text-writers,  who,    as   Dana   says,   "  have   agreed  to   that 
"  position  with  singular  concurrence."  * 

The  Declaration  is  not  a  Treaty,  nor  even  a  Convention. 
It  was  accompanied  by  none  of  the  solemn  formalities  of 
a  Treaty.  There  was  no  grant  of  full  powers  to  Plenipoten- 
tiaries to  sign  it;  there  was  no  provision  for  subsequent 
ratification  by  the  Sovereign.  Neither  was  it  that  less 
solemn  and  formal  agreement  known  as  a  Convention. 
That  indeed  might  not  prevent  it  from  being  considered 
a  binding  engagement.  A  statement  in  a  despatch  should 
be — though  it  rarely  has  been — considered  as  binding  pro- 
vided it  be  made  by  a  person  of  competent  authority  to 
make  it.  But  the  competency  of  the  authority  is  everything. 
There  are  engagements  that  no  Foreign  Secretary  is  com- 
petent to  take.  There  are  engagements  that  no  English 
Monarch  even  is  competent  to  take — no,  not  even  by 
Treaty.f  And  here  there  was  not  only  no  sufficient  authority 
to  sign  the  Declaration  ever  given  to  the  two  peers  who 
signed  it.  There  was  none  at  all,  except  probably  a  private 
letter  from  Lord  Palmerston.  It  was  signed  by  Lords 
Clarendon  and  Cowley  without  either  of  them  having  a 
rag  or  shred  of  competency  or  of  due  authority  to  sign  it. 
The  act  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  or  submission 
to  Parliament.  No  assent  to  the  Declaration  was  ever  given 
by  the  British  Sovereign.  It  is  alleged  indeed  by  the  Foreign 
Officef  that  "  the  document  was  submitted  to  the  Queen 
"  and  Her  Majesty  signified  her  approval  to  Lord  Palmers- 
"  ton  in  writing  on  April  8th  "  (1856).  But  that  allegation 
is  false.  It  is  shown  to  be  false  by  the  Protocols  of  the 
proceedings  upon  the  Declaration.  On  the  day  when  Her 
Majesty  is  alleged  to  have  signified  her  approval  of  the 
document  the  document  did  not  exist.  It  did  not  exist  till 

*  Wheaton's  International  Law,  with  notes  by  Dana.  London,  1866.  Art.  475 
and  note. 

■\  Baird  v.  Walker. 

J  See  reply  of  Mr.  Attorney-General  Webster  to  question  in  House  of 
Commons  on  3rd  May,  1898. 
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the  1 6th  April,  eight  days  after  the  alleged  approval  is 
said  to  have  been  signified.  Not  only  did  it  not  exist  till 
then,  but  not  so  much  even  as  a  complete  draft  of 
the  document  then  existed.  Such  a  complete  draft  was 
first  submitted  at  the  sitting  in  Paris  of  14th  April. 
And  when  on  the  16th  April  the  Declaration  came  to 
be  signed  there  was  added  to  it  the  proviso  of  indivisi- 
bility which  it  had  not  previously  contained.  In  a  word, 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  as  it  was  signed  and 
as  it  exists  cannot  be,  and  is  not,  the  document 
alleged  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Queen  and  to 
have  received  her  approval  eight  days  previously  to  the 
signature.  It  is  a  different  document.  That  is  indeed  not 
denied.*  It  is  admitted  not  to  be  the  same  document. 
All  that  is  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  is  "  substantially  and  in  its 
"  material  points  identical  with  that  eventually  adopted." 
But  it  could  not  be.  For  the  document  eventually  adopted 
suffered  when  it  was  adopted  eight  days  later  a  material 
alteration  then  first  proposed,  and  impossible  to  be  known 
to  the  Queen  eight  days  earlier.  Finally  there  is  this.  The 
Queen's  alleged,  "  approval  in  writing  "  has  never  been  made 
public.  There  has  never  been  any  proof,  such  as  its  pro- 
duction would  afford,  that  it  ever  in  fact  existed.  Still 
less  has  any  proof  been  afforded  that  it  was  identical  with 
a  declaration  only  completed  eight  days  later.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment of  the  highest  importance  in  this  matter.  And  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  withheld,  and  is  still  withheld,  from  all 
public  knowledge  forces  the  conclusion  that,  just  as  it  could 
not  because  of  the  dates,  so  it  would  not  because  of  its 
terms  and  character,  amount  to  an  approval  by  the  Monarch 
of  the  thing  that  was  actually  done.  No  British  Sove- 
reign has  ever  ratified  that  thing.  The  doctrine  of  the 
immunity  from  capture  of  enemy  property  under  a  neutral 
flag  which  it  embodies  had  been  solemnly  repudiated  in 
1 801  by  the  King  of  England,  by  Pitt,  by  Fox,  by  Gren- 

*  See  reply  of  Mr  Brodrick  (Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs) 
in  House  of  Commons  on  2  Feb.,  1900. 
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ville  and  by  Nelson ;  and  when  this  doctrine  was  pretended 
to  have  been  established  fifty-five  years  later  by  the 
unauthorized  Declaration  it  was  at  once  denounced  by 
statesmen  so  diverse  as  Lord  Derby,  Mr  Cobden,  Mr 
Bright,  Mr  Disraeli,  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr 
John  Stuart  Mill,  the  last  of  whom  rightly  declared  it  to 
be  "  not  a  permanent  engagement  between  nations;  it  is 
"  but  a  joint  declaration  of  present  intention."  Facts  such 
as  these  cannot  be  overlooked  or  set  aside  when  we  are 
brought  to  consider  the  degree  of  authority  to  be  attached 
to  a  document.  The  undenied  and  undeniable  facts  con- 
nected with  it  suffice  to  show,  as  we  submit,  that  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  has,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
lacked  from  the  beginning  all  authority. 


There  remains,  however,  the  question  whether  it  has 
ever  since  acquired  such  authority — from  the  common 
consent  thereto  of  all  nations,  or  at  least  of  all  maritime 
nations — as  would  compel  us  to  acknowledge  that  it  has 
been  adopted  into  and  become  part  of  the  Common  Law 
of  Nations.  It  has  not  thus  acquired  such  authority.  The 
United  States — a  principal  among  maritime  nations — 
refused  to  accede  to  it  when  it  was  signed  and  has 
never  acceded  to  it  to  this  day.  That  alone  suffices. 
There  has  been,  there  is  still,  no  common  consent  to 
it.  It  was,  therefore,  and  still  is  no  part  of  the  Law 
of  Nations. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  United  States  for  refusing 
the  Declaration  may  be  interesting.  They  are,  strictly 
speaking,  irrelevant.  For  the  fact  of  the  refusal  remains 
whatever  may  have  been  its  reasons.  So  long  as  that  re- 
mains a  fact  reasons  are  idle.  Yet,  while  the  fact  is  ad- 
mitted some  have  thought  that  the  reasons  somehow 
diminish  its  importance.  They  do  not.  The  reason  for  the 
refusal  of  the  United  States  to  agree  to  the  Declaration  is 
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stated  by  Wheaton.*  It  was  that  "  we  were  not  willing  to 
"  debar  ourselves  from  the  right  to  use  Privateers  .  .  . 
"  but  that  we  would  agree  to  the  articles  if  all  private 
"  property  at  sea  should  be  held  exempt  from  capture. 
"  .  .  Subsequently  the  United  States  withdrew  its  pro- 
"  posal,  seemingly  unwilling  to  renounce  the  right  to  use 
"  privateers  even  on  the  terms  of  exemption  of  all  -private 
"  property." 

That  is  an  authoritative  American  account  of  the 
American  reason  for  refusal.  It  was  a  refusal  made  because 
the  States  would  not  renounce  privateering  on  any  terms 
whatever;  not  because  of  the  non-exemption  of  private 
property.  The  learned  President  of  the  Prize  Court  had 
probably  overlooked  this  passage  when  he  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  United  States  "  refused  to  become  a 
"  party  to  "  the  Declaration  "  chiefly  on  the  broad  ground 
"  that  they  desired  a  complete  exemption  from  capture 
"  at  sea  of  all  private  property."  It  was,  we  submit,  not 
chiefly  on  that  broad  ground,  but  chiefly  on  the  broad 
ground  that  they  would  not  renounce  the  right  to  use 
privateers.  But,  as  before  said,  the  reasons  for  the  refusal 
to  be  a  party  to  the  Declaration,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  are  irrelevant.  The  fact  of  the  refusal  remains  what- 
ever they  may  have  been.  And  that  is  the  only  material 
fact. 

It  is  further  suggested,  however — it  is  only  suggested, 
for  it  could  not  be  asserted — that  the  United  States  have, 
subsequently  to  the  signing  of  the  Declaration,  and  although 
still  refusing  accession  to  it,  nevertheless  by  their  conduct 
expressed  acceptance  of  it.  Sir  S.  Evans  says  "  in  1898 
"  during  their  war  with  Spain,  the  President  issued  a 
"  proclamation  on  April  26,  1908,  declaring  that  the  policy 
"  of  the  United  States  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  would  be 
"  to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  therein 
"  set  forth."  That  is  very  true.  But  that  was  no  acceptance 
of  the   Declaration.   That  was — to  use   the  word  of  the 

*  Wheaton's  International  Law.  London,  1866.  Note  to  Art.  476. 
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Declaration  itself,  no  "  accession "  to  it  pledging  the 
United  States  to  be  bound  by  it  and  to  act  upon  it.  It  was 
only  a  proclamation  and  declaration  of  "  policy,"  of  a 
purpose  which  might  be  changed,  of  an  intention  which 
might  be  altered.  And  it  was  moreover  a  particular  declara- 
tion of  policy  strictly  limited  to  that  particular  war — to 
"  such  war,"  and  not  extending  generally  to  any  other 
war.  It  was  too  a  declaration  of  policy  which  only  attached 
to  a  part  and  not  to  the  whole  of  the  Declaration.  There 
was  no  policy  to  adhere  to  all  the  rules — only  to  some  of 
them.  The  rules  therein  set  forth  did  not  include  the  rule 
that  abolishes  privateering.  President  McKinley  "  declared 
and  proclaimed  "  as  to  the  war  with  Spain — though  not 
generally  for  all  wars  and  any  war — that  for  "  such  war  " 
he  declared  and  proclaimed  three  of  the  four  rules  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris.  But  as  to  the  fourth,  which  abolishes 
privateering  he  did  not  declare  or  proclaim  it — not  even 
for  "  such  war."  He  did  not  even  then  renounce  the  right 
to  privateering  or  proclaim  or  declare  that  it  would  not 
be  exercised.  Indeed  he  could  not  do  so.  For  the  "  power  " 
to  "  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed 
"  on  the  high  seas  and  offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations; 
"  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
"  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water  " 
is  vested  by  the  United  States  Constitution,*  not  in  the 
President  but  in  the  Congress;  and  of  that  power  he 
could  not  deprive  it.  Nor  can  the  President  by  any  per- 
sonal act  performed  by  himself,  or  by  any  Foreign  Office 
in  his  name,  make  any  new  binding  Treaty  contracts  with 
foreign  Powers;  as  though  by  way  of  "  prerogative."  He 
cannot  act  in  this  way  without  the  Senate.  The  Constitu- 
tion (Act  ii,  sec.  2)  declares  that  "The  President  shall 
"  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
"  Senate  to  make  treaties  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
"  Senators    present    concur."    Without    that    advice    and 

*  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Arts  I  and  II.  Cooky's  Principles  of 
Constitutional  Law,  1880,  pp.  xxvii  and  xxxi. 
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consent  he  can  do  nothing  of  that  kind  whatever — as  was 
found,  much  to  English  surprise,  in  the  case  of  the  Reverdy 
Johnson  "Alabama"  treaty,  over  which  all  England  ignorantly 
rejoiced  as  having  "  settled  "  that  question — but  which 
the  Senate  promptly  rejected.  He  could  not  therefore 
even  at  that  date  declare  or  proclaim  out  of  existence 
the  right  to  use  privateers.  He  could  put  nothing  to  that 
effect  in  the  operative  part  of  his  proclamation.  He  could 
only  do  what  he  did  do,  which  was  to  insert  in  its  non- 
operative  preamble  his  personal  Presidential  statement, 
that  "  it  has  already  been  announced  that  the  policy 
"  of  this  Government  will  be  not  to  resort  to  privateer- 
"  ing."  There  was  thus  a  declaration  and  proclamation 
of  three  of  the  Declaration  rules,  but  as  to  the  fourth 
only  a  preamble  statement  of  "  policy,"  a  statement 
in  the  air  liable  to  be  negatived  and  destroyed  at  any 
moment  by  the  Senate.  This  was  very  far  from  being  an 
acceptance  of  or  an  adherence  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
even  by  the  President,  much  less  by  the  Senate.  It  was,  on 
the  contrary,  a  repudiation  thereof.  For  it  divided  the  four 
indivisible  points  of  the  Declaration  contrary  to  the 
corollary  condition  attached  to  it  when  signed,  that* 
"  the  Powers  which  have  signed  it,  or  which  shall  have 
"  acceded  to  it,  cannot  enter  in  future,  with  regard  to  the 
"  application  of  the  law  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war  into  any 
"  arrangement  which  does  not  rest  at  the  same  time  on 
"  all  the  four  principles  the  objects  of  the  said  Declara- 
"  tion."  That  is  precisely  what  the  President's  proclamation 
fell  short  of.  And  it  is  submitted  that,  whatever  else  that 
Proclamation  may  have  signified,  it  signified  no  accession 
to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  such  as,  even  during  that  war, 
much  less  since,  ever  made  or  makes  the  United  States  a 
party  to  the  Declaration. 

But,  in  truth,  had  the  intention  been  to  accede  to  the 
Declaration,  that  accession  would  certainly  have  been 
declared  simply  and  unambiguously.  Yet  no  such  accession, 

*  State  Papers,  1855-56,  p.  137. 
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either  during  the  war  of  1898  or  at  any  later  time,  has  ever 
been  signified.  It  seems  therefore  impossible  to  put  upon 
the  United  States  such  a  consent  to  the  Declaration  as 
would  amount  to  its  recognition  by  them  "  as  a  recognized 
"  and  acknowledged  part  of  the  Law  of  Nations."  Such 
a  consent  could  only  be  signified  by  a  formal  accession  to 
the  Declaration  as  provided  by  the  Declaration  itself. 
No  such  accession  has  been  made  by  the  United  States. 
And,  as  Professor  Holland  wrote  in  1898,*  so  it  remains 
true  to  this  day  that  a  declaration  of  Maritime  Law  to 
which  the  United  States  is  not  a  party  "  is  of  little  worth." 

There  is  another  point  of  the  utmost  importance  which 
is  suppressed,  overlooked  or  forgotten  by  those  who  would 
believe  that  the  Declaration  is  a  part  of  that  Common 
Law  of  Nations  which  is  binding  on  all  Nations.  It  is  this : 
that  the  very  Declaration  itself  stipulates  that  "  the 
"  present  Declaration  is  not  and  will  not  be  obligatory 
"  except  between  the  Powers  which  have  or  which  shall 
"  have  acceded  to  it."f 

Now,  the  United  States  have  not  acceded  to  it.  Wherefore 
it  is  not  obligatory  between  England  and  the  United  States, 
nor  between  any  single  one  of  the  present  belligerent 
Powers  and  the  United  States.  It  is  not  binding  on  any 
one  of  them — not  one.  As  between  any  one  of  these  Powers 
and  the  United  States  the  neutral  flag  does  not  cover 
enemy's  merchandise,  nor,  as  between  them,  is  privateering 
abolished.  These  are  the  two  principal  points  of  the  Declara- 
tion ;  the  only  two  points  out  of  the  four  that  were  new  or 
disputable.  But  they  are  not  binding  as  between  the 
belligerents  and  the  United  States.  However  binding  as 
between  the  belligerents  and  Neutral  Powers — such  as 
Denmark  or  Chile,  which  have  acceded — they  are  not 
binding  between  any  belligerent  and  the  greatest  Neutral 
Power  of  all.  If  the  Chilean  or  Danish  flag  does,  at  all  events 

*  The  Times,  25th  April,  1898. 

f  "  La  fresente  Declaration  n'est  et  ne  sera  obligatoire  qu'entre  les  Puissances 
qui  y  oni  ou  qui  y  auront  accede. 
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the  United  States  flag  does  not,  cover  German  merchandise 
of  any  kind.  How  can  that  wherein  so  large  a  gap  as  this 
appears  be  said  to  have  become  a  part  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
so  as  to  be  binding  at  all  ? 

Moreover,  if  the  United  States  were  at  war  to-day  or 
went  to  war  to-morrow  with  any  one  of  the  belligerent 
Powers — or  indeed  with  any  other  Power — then  the  United 
States  would  not  be  under  any  obligation  to  abstain  from 
privateering.  Nor,  if  we  may  trust  repeated  statements, 
would  they  so  abstain  in  case  they  held  to  be  for  their 
advantage  that  weapon  to  which  they  have  always  rightly 
attached  the  highest  importance,  and  as  to  which,  as 
President  Jefferson  wrote,  "  By  licensing  private  armed 
"vessels  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  nation  is  truly  brought 
"  to  bear  on  the  foe." 

Can  that  seriously  be  treated  as  embodying  "  rules 
"  binding  in  the  conduct  of  war  "  or  as  "  a  recognised  and 
"  acknowledged  part  of  the  Law  of  Nations  "  which  thus 
provides,  in  the  very  present  case  of  to-day,  for  the  nulli- 
fication of  its  two  most  important  articles? 


But,  if  on  ist  September,  1914,  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  could — as  we  think  it  could  not — be  held  to  be  a 
recognized  and  acknowledged  part  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
how  do  things  stand  after  the  subsequent  Order  in  Council 
of  nth  March,  191 5? 

If  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  the  Law  of  Nations,  then 
the  Order  in  Council  is  contrary  to  that  Law.  The  two 
contradict  each  other.  They  cannot  co-exist. 

The  Declaration  of  Paris  declares  four  principles:  (1) 
privateering  is  and  remains  abolished;  (2)  the  neutral 
flag  covers  enemy  goods  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war;  (3)  neutral  merchandise,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war,  is  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy 
flag;  and  (4)  blockade  in  order  to  be  obligatory  must  be 
effective,  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient 
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really  to  forbid  access  to  the  enemy  coast.  And  these  four 
principles  are  clinched  and  bound  inseparably  and  indi- 
visibly  together  by  a  fifth  embodied  in  the  declaration  of 
the  same  date  as  the  Declaration  itself,  that  the  four 
principles  thereof  are  indivisible  and  that  no  acceding 
Power  can  enter  "  into  any  arrangement  which  does  not 
"  rest  at  the  same  time  on  all  the  four  principles."  The 
structure  was  so  complete,  so  perfect,  that  it  was  to  be  for 
ever  incapable  of  change  or  disfigurement.  Nothing  could 
be  taken  away  from  it.  It  was  all  or  none. 

If  these  four  principles,  guarded  by  the  fifth,  did  ever 
really  represent,  in  what  they  concern,  the  Law  of  Nations 
and  were  ever  really  a  "  recognized  and  acknowledged 
"  part  "  thereof,  they  can  certainly  no  longer  be  held  either 
to  represent  it  or  to  be  part  of  it.  For  they  have  one  and 
all  of  them,  every  one  of  the  four,  and  the  fifth  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  been  repudiated  and  destroyed. 

The  first  principle,  which  declares  privateering  abolished, 
was  thrown  overboard  long  before  the  war,  and  since  the 
war  began  has  been  openly  violated  as  well  by  England  as 
by  Germany.  Both  have  employed  the  services  of  privateers. 
For  privateers  are  nothing  else  than  "  armed  ships  which 
"  are  fitted  out  by  private  persons  and  sail  under  a  com- 
"  mander  to  whom  a  belligerent  Power  has  granted  a  com- 
"  mission  to  seize  and  take  the  ships  and  goods  of  the 
"  subjects  of  an  enemy  Power."  They  are  private-owned 
vessels  commissioned  by  the  State  to  levy  war — whereof 
there  are  innumerable  examples  on  both  sides.  Both  have 
reverted  to  the  "  licensing  "  of  "  private  armed  vessels  " 
which  was  so  ably  defended  by  the  American  President 
Jefferson  in  1812,  and  have  used  them  "  to  set  upon  by 
"  force  of  arms  and  subdue  and  take  the  men-of-war,  ships 
"  and  vessels,  goods  wares  and  merchandise  belonging  to  ' 
the  enemy,*  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  another  part  of  the 
same  document,  to  attack,  "  surprise,  seize  and  take  all 
"  ships  and  vessels,  goods,  wares  and  merchandises,  chattels 

*  Instructions  for  Privateers,  21st  June,  1815. 
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"  and  effects  belonging  to  "  the  enemy.  Both  belligerents, 
then,  have  restored  privateering.  It  is  true  that  the  prize 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  captures  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  privateer.  So  it  has  been  from  the  State 
man-of-war.  That  does  not  make  her  any  the  less  a  privateer 
than  it  makes  the  man-of-war  any  the  less  a  man-of-war. 
The  difference  between  the  two  remains  what  it  was, 
that,  whereas  the  privateer  is  provided  at  the  cost  of  a 
private  person  and  "  set  forth  in  a  warlike  manner  "  and 
"  equipped,  furnished  and  victualled "  *  by  a  private 
person  and  is  commissioned  by  the  State  to  sink,  burn  and 
destroy,  the  State  man-of-war  is  so  provided  and  set  forth 
by  the  State.  It  is  the  State  or  the  private  ownership  that 
makes  the  distinction.  Since  the  abolition  of  all  prize  money, 
however  distributed,  for  both,  there  is  only  this  distinction 
between  them.  But  this  there  is. 

The  second  principle,  that  the  neutral  flag  covers 
enemy  goods,  is  repudiated  and  destroyed  by  the  Order 
in  Council  of  nth  March.  For  that  Order  is  that  the 
neutral  flag  shall  not  cover  enemy  goods,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  enemy  goods  may  be  taken  from  under  it, 
seized,  captured,  and  handed  over  to  the  Prize  Court  to  be 
impounded  and  dealt  with,  either  immediately  or  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  as  the  Court  thinks  fit.  It  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  the  enemy  goods  are  not  by  the  Order  intended 
to  be  confiscated.  For  they  are  to  be  seized  and  captured 
and  detained;  and  this,  even  without  confiscation,  is  a 
complete  denial  of  the  principle  that  the  neutral  flag 
covers  them.  The  Declaration  of  Paris  permits  no  seizure 
and  no  capture  of  enemy  goods  so  covered,  much  less  any 
detention  of  them.  It  permits  no  use  of  force  for  any 
such  purpose.  The  Order  in  Council  does  permit  that. 

The  third  principle  of  the  Declaration — that  neutral 
merchandise,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  is 
not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy  flag — is  also  by  the 
Order  in  Council  repudiated  and  destroyed.  For  the  Order 

*  Privateers'  Commission,  1812. 
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is  that  "  every  vessel  " — enemy  or  neutral — "  carrying 
"  goods  with  an  enemy  destination  " — whether  the  goods 
be  neutral  merchandise  or  not — may  be  captured,  together 
with  the  neutral  merchandise,  if  any ;  and  all  the  merchandise, 
enemy  or  neutral,  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Court  to 
be  "  restored  upon  such  terms  as  the  Court  may  in  the 
'  circumstances  deem  to  be  just."  Instead  of  being  wholly 
immune  from  capture  the  neutral  merchandise  is  to  be 
captured  and  conditionally  restored.  And  not  only  is  neutral 
merchandise  to  be  captured  and  conditionally  restored 
under  the  enemy  flag,  it  is  to  be  similarly  captured  under 
the  neutral  flag.  All  which  is  absolutely  contrary  to  and 
destructive  of  the  Declaration  principle. 

The  fourth  principle  is  that  blockades  in  order  to  be 
obligatory  must  be  effectual — that  is  to  say,  maintained  by 
a  force  sufficient  really  to  forbid  access  to  the  enemy  coast. 
Such  a  blockade  was  in  fact  declared  on  23rd  February, 
191 5  (before  the  issue  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  nth 
March)  of  the  German  East  African  coast,  including 
Pemba  and  Zanzibar;  and  it  still  subsists.  But  no  such 
blockade  has  been  declared  of  any  German  port  or  coast 
in  Europe;  and  there  is  in  fact  no  such  blockade.  There  is 
the  declared  effectual  obligatory  blockade  of  Zanzibar; 
there  is  no  declared  effectual  or  obligatory  blockade  at  all 
of  Hamburg  or  Stettin  or  Konigsberg.  Yet  Sir  Edward 
Grey  in  his  despatch  of  15th  March,  191 5,  offering  a  defence 
of  and  the  official  British  explanation  of  and  commentary 
on  the  Order  in  Council,  claims  that  there  is  a  blockade, 
even  though  not  declared,  effectual  or  obligatory.  He 
justifies  the  Order  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "  initiating  a 
"  policy  of  blockade  "  and  declares  that  "  the  British  fleet 
"  has  instituted,  a  blockade  effectively  controlling  by  cruiser 
"  cordon  all  passages  to  and  from  Germany  by  sea."  That 
may  be  so.  But  that  is  no  Declaration  of  Paris  blockade. 
It  is  not  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  either  effectual  or 
obligatory,  and  it  has  not  even  been  declared.  There  is 
a  Declaration  of  Paris  blockade  of  Zanzibar;  there  is  none 
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of  Hamburg  or  Stettin.  Yet  Sir  E.  Grey  intimates  that 
the  Order  in  Council  is  an  exercise  in  part,  though  only 
in  part  and  a  very  mild  exercise,  "  of  the  right  .  .  .  which 
"  belligerents  have  always  claimed  in  respect  of  breaches 
"  of  blockade."  He  claims  to  have  established  by  the  Order 
a  new  sort  of  blockade  contrary  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
and  to  take  by  virtue  thereof  rights  which  the  Declaration 
to  such  a  blockade  expressly  denies.  He  thus  repudiates 
and  destroys  the  fourth  principle  of  the  Declaration;  and 
therewith,  by  its  fifth  principle,  the  whole  of  the  Declaration 
together. 

If  the  Declaration  is  a  part  of  the  Law  of  Nations  binding 
on  Great  Britain  and  on  all  the  world — even  on  the  United 
States,  which  have  refused  to  accept  it — then  Great  Britain 
cannot  enter  into  any  arrangement  which  does  not  rest 
at  the  same  time  on  all  the  four  principles.  To  abandon  one 
of  the  four  is  to  renounce  all,  and  to  repudiate  the  indivisible 
Declaration.  It  is  submitted  that  Great  Britain  by  the 
Order  in  Council  has  abandoned  all  four  of  them.  But  if 
she  had  abandoned  one  only  that  would  suffice;  and  that 
much  she  certainly  has  done.  She  has  repudiated  and  des- 
troyed the  Declaration  of  Paris  by  the  Order  in  Council. 
Sir  Samuel  Evans  must  then,  as  it  would  appear,  reconsider 
his  dictum  pronounced  before  the  issue  of  the  Order  in 
Council.  If,  in  October,  1914,  the  Declaration  was  "  a 
"  recognized  and  acknowledged  part  of  the  Law  of  Nations  ' 
— even  though  the  United  States  had  not  accepted  it — 
what  is  it  now  when  Great  Britain  has  repudiated  it  ?  And 
what  is  the  Order  in  Council  ?  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  two.  Which  of  them  is  to  survive  ?  Either  or  neither  ? 

The  Hague  Conventions 

SIR  S.  EVANS  said   on   9th   November,    1914,    in    the 
('Mowe"  case,  "I  am  not  required  to  determine  the  effect 
"  or  the  binding  character  of  the  14  Hague  Conventions. 
"  This   court  would   be   mainly  concerned  with  the   6th, 
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'7th,   10th,  and   nth  of  them   as  dealing  more  directly 
'  with  maritime  concerns,  although,  incidentally,  others  of 
'  them — for  example  the  3rd,  8th,  and  13th — might  come 
'  into   consideration   in   proceedings    before   it,"    and   he 
added,  "  it  would  scarcely  seem  desirable  that  the  non- 
ratification  by  these  Powers   [Montenegro   and   Serbia] 
should   prevent    the   application   of  the    maritime   con- 
'  ventions ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  counsellors  who  have  the 
1  responsibility  of  advising  the   Crown  may  deem  it  fit 
'  to  advise  that  by  proclamation  or  otherwise  this  country 
'  should  declare  that  it  will  give  effect  to  the  Conventions, 
'  whether  by  the  literal  terms  thereof  they  are  binding  or 
'  not." 

To  attempt  to  give  effect  by  proclamation  to  conventions 
not  otherwise  binding  would  be  a  step  of  great  imprudence 
which  must  lead  to  very  awkward  complications  and  con- 
tradictions. If  especially  it  were  a  question  of  taking  such 
a  step  with  regard  to  the  10th  Convention  or  to  the  13th 
(which  Sir  Samuel  mentions  as  among  those  with  which 
the  Court  would  be  mainly  concerned)  or  with  regard  to 
Nos.  1  or  5,  the  insuperable  difficulty  would  at  once 
arise  that  no  one  of  those  four  Conventions  could  possibly 
be  brought  into  effect  merely  by  Proclamation,  nor  any 
otherwise  than  by  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament  making 
changes  in  the  Law  of  England.  H.M.  Government  are 
well  aware  of  that,  for  in  April  19 14  they  did  in  fact  intro- 
duce a  Bill  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  law.  The  Bill  was,  however,  abandoned, 
probably  because  of  the  fate  of  the  Bill  to  bring  into 
effect  the  Convention  No.  12  already  rejected.  But  abandoned 
it  was,  and  is.  It  seems  therefore  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  the  remaining  nine,  the  five  Conventions 
Nos.  1,  5.  10,  12  and  13  have  not  the  least  chance  of 
ever  now  obtaining  that  Parliamentary  sanction  without 
which  they  must  remain  of  no  effect  whatever.  That 
excludes  two  of  those  eight  with  which  the  President  of 
the  Prize  Court  thinks  that  Court  might  be  mainly  concerned. 
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As  to  the  remaining  six  the  President  holds  that  he  is 
"  not  required  finally  to  determine  the  effect  or  the  binding 
"  character  of  the  Conventions."  If  ever  he  should  be  so 
required  he  will  find,  after  due  examination  of  that 
very  serious  point,  that  no  one  of  these  Conventions  is 
an  authoritative  expression  of  the  common  agreement  of 
all  nations  to  those  changes  in  the  settled  Law  of  Nations 
which  they  affect  to  make ;  that  they  are  none  of  them  any 
part  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  or  more  than  an  expression  of 
the  views  at  the  moment  of  the  English  Foreign  Office 
shared  by  some,  but  not  all,  other  Foreign  Offices.  In  the 
meanwhile,  as  to  all  of  them,  the  Prize  Court  has  not  yet 
pronounced  upon  the  effect  or  the  binding  character  of 
any  one  of  these  Conventions. 


As  to  the  Declaration  of  London  1909,  however,  which 
was  to  be  the  crown  and  end  of  all  the  Conventions,  and 
without  which  but  few  of  the  whole  fourteen  have  any 
meaning  or  are  of  any  consequence,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  That  has  gone  for  ever.  Of  that  there  is  avowedly  no 
rag  or  shred  left.  "  The  Declaration  of  London,  1909," 
said  Sir  John  Simon,  Attorney-General,  speaking  as  the 
representative  of  H.M.  Government  on  17th  May,  191 5, 
in  the  Admiralty  Prize  Court,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Katwyk," 
"  The  Declaration  of  London  1909  is  not  a  binding  docu- 
"  ment  on  any  of  the  nations  of  the  world."  Sir  Samuel 
Evans,  President  of  the  Court,  did  indeed  on  that  occasion 
suggest  that,  whether  the  Declaration  had  a  "  binding 
"  character  "  or  not,  its  principles  "  had  been  agreed  upon," 
and  added  that  these  were  "  principles  upon  which  I 
"  think  it  would  be  right  for  this  Court  to  act."  The  fact 
that  although  these  principles  were  indeed  agreed  upon 
by  certain  Foreign  Office  officials  they  were  subsequently 
disagreed  upon  and  rejected  by  Parliament  is,  however,  of 
overriding  importance;  nor  is  it  apparent  or  easy  to  under- 
stand how  a  Prize  Court  administering  the  Law  of  Nations 
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can  possibly  act  upon  the  principles  of  a  document  not 
binding  on  any  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  But  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  consider  these  points  when,  if  ever,  the 
Prize  Court  does  in  fact  act  upon  the  principles  in  question, 
and  when,  if  ever,  such  action  is  confirmed  by  the  Privy 
Council.  Meantime  we  must  take  good  note  of  the  Attomty- 
General's  avowal  that,  in  his  opinion — he  being  a  Law 
Officer  of  the  Crown — the  Declaration  binds  nobody. 


The  Hague  Conventions,  then,  are  put  to  sleep  for  the 
present.  For  the  moment  they  are  all  dead,  or  shamming 
dead.  Yet  there  are  indications  that  those  who  would  make 
War  as  if  it  were  Peace  and  who,  to  that  end,  would  be 
ready  to  deprive  our  Fleet  of  its  powers  and  us  therewith 
of  our  sole  and  only  defence,  will  yet  seek  to  raise  the  obscene 
ghosts  of  these  treacherous  instruments. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  President  of  the  Prize  Court 
should  have  expressed,  even  though  only  as  an  obiter  dictum 
and  extra-judicially,  a  personal  opinion*  that  the  Conven- 
tions were  agreed  to  "  with  the  most  beneficent  international 
"  objects  "  ;  for  we  hold  it  to  be  demonstrated  that  all  of 
those  of  them  that  touch  maritime  concerns  were  con- 
ceived and  carried  through  with  the  main  and  most 
malevolent  object  of  impairing  the  naval  strength  of 
this  country — as  Parliament  has  indeed  decided  to 
be  the  case  with  that  one  of  them  which  it  rejected 
and  destroyed.  Such  an  object  is  far  from  being 
beneficent.  But,  speaking  judicially  and  authoritatively 
within  his  functions,  the  President  confines  himself  to  the 
statement  that  he  is  not  required  finally  to  determine  the 
effect  or  the  binding  character  of  the  Conventions.  That 
is  so  far  satisfactory.  When,  if  ever,  he  has  to  pronounce 
judicially  upon  this  point,  he  will  find  that  Parliament  has 
already  determined  for  him  that  one  of  them  at  least  is 

*The  "Mozve."  British  and  Colonial  Prize  Cases  (Stevens  and  Sons),  Part  i, 
p.  670. 
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destroyed  and  of  no  effect  or  binding  character  at  all.  And 
we  may  be  permitted  the  hope  that  his  pronouncement 
will  accord  with  our  own  conviction  that,  for  other  reasons, 
none  of  the  rest  of  those  of  them  that  concern  maritime 
affairs  now  retains  any  binding  force. 


It  is  mainly  on  Parliament  that  we  must  rely  to  resist 
any  attempts  to  revive  these  conventions.  We  must  also 
rely  on  the  members  of  the  present  Government  to  refuse 
any  aid  to  any  attempts  to  fasten  any  of  these  Conventions 
on  our  Fleet,  and  to  persist  stiffly  in  the  refusal  even  if  the 
tamperers  with  the  Law  of  Nations  and  the  Sea  powers  of 
the  country  should  be  again  headed  by  the  presumptuous 
clerks  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Mr.  Balfour  is  at  the  Admiralty, 
and  to  him  we  must  look  to  defend  the  powers  of  the 
Fleet ;  Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  him 
we  must  expect  to  curb  and  check  any  attempts  among 
the  officials  there — even  though  countenanced  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  Lord  Crewe — to  renew  their  perilous  adventures 
of  1907  and  1909  which  came  so  near  to  destroying  the 
sole  defences  of  England.  If,  which  we  cannot  anticipate — 
though  we  now  begin  to  fear  it — either  or  both  of  these  New 
Ministers  should  fail  us,  then  there  will  have  to  be  a  revival 
of  the  agitation  in  the  country  which  brought  about  the 
destruction  of  the  worst  of  the  Conventions,  in  order  to 
stamp  again  into  their  dishonoured  graves  any  gibbering 
ghosts  of  the  rest  of  them  found  again  above  the  earth. 


London,  Saturday.  23rd  October,  191 5. 
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"  r~  I  ^HE  Carthaginians,  who  knew  the  times  of 
M.  tempest,  and  their  signs,  finding  belike  some 
"  swelling  billow,  (for  so  we  do  in  the  west  of  England, 
"  before  a  southerly  storm),  hasted  to  double  the  cape  of 
"  Pachinus,  thereby  to  cover  themselves  from  the  rage  at 
"  hand.  But  the  Romans,  who  knew  better  how  to  fight 
"  than  how  to  navigate,  and  never  found  any  foul  weather 
"  in  the  entrails  of  their  beasts,  their  sooth-sayers  being  all 
"  land-prophets,  were  suddenly  overtaken  with  a  boisterous 
"  south  wind,  and  all  their  galleys  forced  against  the  rocks, 
"  and  utterly  wrecked." 


[The  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Kt. 
Vol.  vi,  chap,  i,  p.  113.  Oxford 
University  Press,  1829,) 
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SPARING  THE  ENEMY,  HARASSING  THE 

NEUTRAL,  CONFUSING  ALL— 

THE  REMEDY 

"  He  was  remote   from   every   idea   to    crush 
"  Germany." 

(Sir   Edward  Grey's  last  statement  to  Prince 
Lichnowsky  as  reported  by  the  Prince.) 

The  Order  in  Council  of  iith  March,  1915 — and  After 

CONFUSION  in  Sea-Law  is  menaced  and  partly 
achieved. 

By  Sir  Edward  Grey's  correspondence  with  the  United 
States,  beginning  in  March  and  ending  on  the  31st  July,  the 
Order  in  Council  of  nth  March,  191 5,  is  reaffirmed, 
excused  and  maintained,  and  yet  is  acknowledged  to  need 
modification  and  review. 

Both  the  Order  and  the  correspondence  thus  call  for 
further  examination;  the  more  so  since,  between  them,  things 
are  now  brought  to  a  very  strange  and  dangerous  pass. 

These  documents  will  not  be  so  much  as  read  by  many. 
They  will  be  understood  by  few.  Yet  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  their  effect  should  be  explained  and  com- 
prehended. For,  touching  the  very  sources  of  her  naval 
strength,  they  are  of  the  highest  consequence  to  England. 

A  strict  examination  of  them  shows : 

That  the  Foreign  Office,  presuming  to  use  the  Royal 
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Prerogative  for  that  purpose,  has  invented  and  propounded 
new  rules  of  Sea  Warfare  resting  on  new  principles  without 
warrant  either  from  the  recognized  Law  of  Nations  or  from 
any  Treaties,  Conventions,  Declarations  or  other  inter- 
national instruments; 

That  these  new  rules  throughout  spare  the  Enemy  by 
new  indulgences  while  they  harass  the  Neutral  by  new 
restrictions,  and  are  thus  calculated  to  breed  quarrels  with 
the  Neutral  without  injuring  the  Enemy; 

That  these  new  rules  are  not  only  unauthorized  by  but 
are  contrary  to  the  Common  Law  of  Nations  sanctioned  by 
the  common  consent  of  all  nations,  and  are  equally  contrary 
to  all  Conventions  and  Declarations,  such  as  the  Declara- 
tions of  Paris  and  London  and  The  Hague  Conventions, 
which  affect  to  modify  that  Law; 

That  the  rules  themselves  are  such  that  they  cannot  be 
persisted  in,  but  must  be  materially  modified  and  some  of 
them  wholly  withdrawn ;  and 

That  their  promulgation  is  at  once  a  great  blunder  and  a 
grave  danger. 


The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Order — brought  into 
stronger  accentuation  by  the  correspondence — is  that  it 
is  an  attempt  to  stop  the  oversea  trade  of  the  Enemy  by 
measures  some  of  which  (affecting  Neutrals)  go  beyond 
anything  authorized  by  the  Law  of  Nations  and  some  of 
which  (affecting  the  Enemy)  fall  short  of  what  that  Law 
authorizes — the  effect  whereof  is  that  while  inflicting  less 
injury  on  the  Enemy,  it  inflicts  more  on  the  Neutral,  than  is 
by  the  Law  authorised.  It  abandons  the  right  to  confiscate 
Enemy  property  which  the  Law  has  always  sanctioned ;  it 
asserts  the  right  to  institute  a  kind  of  blockade  and  a  kind 
of  other  interferences  with  the  Neutral  which  the  Law  has 
never  sanctioned. 

Unusual  indulgence  to  an  Enemy  does  not  console 
Neutrals  for  unusual  interference  with  their  trade.  In 
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especial  it  does  not  console  the  United  States ;  which  stiffly- 
refuse  to  accept  the  Order,  or  to  submit  to  its  unusual 
interference  with  American  trade:  so  that  things  are  now 
brought  almost  to  a  deadlock. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  is  that  they  will  only 
submit  to  "  the  hitherto  established  principles  and  rules 
"  governing  neutral  trade  in  time  of  war  without  modifica- 
"  tion  or  limitation  of  Orders  in  Council."  This  position, 
declared  in  October,  was  reasserted  in  April  and  July.  The 
position  of  England  as  put  forward  by  the  Foreign  Office  is 
that  she  requires  the  States  to  submit  to  principles  and 
rules  other  than  those  hitherto  established  and  also  to  the 
modifications  made  by  the  Order  in  Council.  The  contra- 
diction is  flat.  It  is  manifest. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  curtly  dismisses  the  "  written  autho- 
"  rity  "  of  text-writers  and  Prize  Court  decisions  declaratory 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  asserts  that  the  only  business 
of  such  written  authority  is  "  to  formulate  existing  rules 
"  rather  than  to  offer  suggestions  for  their  adaptation  to 
"  altered  circumstances  " — which  latter,  he  intimates,  is 
the  sole  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  embodying  its  own 
suggestions  in  Orders  in  Council.  When  circumstances  alter, 
Grotius  and  Wheaton  and  Phillimore  and  Stowell,  the 
Attorney-  and  Solicitor-General  with  their  doctrine  and 
the  Prize  Court  with  its  corpus  juris  and  practice  are,  it 
seems,  all  to  go  out,  and  our  Foreign  Office  is  to  come  in 
with  new  inventions  which  so  far  have  not  received  common 
assent.  The  Foreign  Office,  in  short,  claims  (as  the  lapsed 
Hague  International  Prize  Court  was  to  claim)  to  "  make 
"  the  Law."  The  United  States  reject  that  claim. 

The  declared  intention  of  the  Order  in  Council  is  "  to 
"  prevent  commodities  of  any  kind  from  reaching  or  leaving 
"  Germany  "  through  a  novel  set  of  "  measures  '  to  be 
"  enforced  without  risk  to  neutral  ships."  But  these 
measures,  as  set  forth  in  the  Order  itself  and  as  explained 
by  the  commentary  thereon  embodied  in  the  correspondence 
with   the   United   States,  are   altogether   ill-calculated   to 
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produce  the  effect  intended.  They  are  such  as  can  be  ex- 
pected neither  effectually  to  stop  German  trade  by  sea  nor  to 
avoid  risk  to  Neutrals.  On  the  contrary  they  appear,  when 
examined,  calculated  to  spare  German  trade  as  much 
as  possible  and  yet  to  impose  upon  the  Neutral  new  and 
unnecessary  risks. 


Blockade 

THE  claim  now  made  that  the  Order  in  Council  insti- 
tutes a  blockade  of  all  German  ports  (including  even 
the  Baltic  ports  of  Stettin  and  Konigsberg)  and  also,  in 
effect,  of  all  adjacent  ports  is  certainly  contrary  to  all 
"  written  authority."  It  seems  contrary  also  to  all  the 
principles,  intent  and  purpose  of  blockade.  It  is  admitted 
to  be  so  in  its  effects.  It  is  avowed  to  be  so  in  fact  by  the 
institution  of  a  wholly  different,  duly  declared  and  real 
blockade  of  the  German  coast  of  East  Africa.  The  latter  is  a 
true,  actual  blockade.  The  former  is  neither  actual  nor  true. 
It  is  at  best  a  Paper  Blockade,  giving  us  no  right  to  the 
exercise  of  the  great  powers  attached  by  Law  to  true 
blockades  alone. 

The  Order  in  Council  in  this  respect  affects  to  make  a  new 
Law  of  Nations ;  which  no  such  instrument  can  do.  And  it 
makes  a  new  law  much  more  oppressive  to  the  Neutral.  This 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  "  Neches."  For  if  it  be  true,  as  is 
stated  by  Mr  Page,  the  United  States  Ambassador,  that  the 
"  Neches  "  is  "  of  American  register,"  laden  with  "  American- 
owned  "  goods,"  bound  "  from  the  port  of  Rotterdam  to  a 
neutral  "  port  of  the  United  States,"  and  not  accused  either 
of  having  carried  contraband  or  of  having  broken  any  declared 
lawful  blockade — then  the  Law  of  Nations  does  not  authorize 
the  capture  of  that  vessel.  She  is  an  innocent  vessel  with  an 
innocent  cargo  on  an  innocent  voyage.  Neither  can  any 
Order  in  Council  authorize  her  capture  or  make  it  other 
than  unlawful.  Nor  is  Sir  Edward  Grey's  defence  of  this 
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unlawful  act  helped  by  the  fact,  which  he  puts  forward  as 
an  excuse,  that  the  Germans  have  committed  other  unlawful 
acts  for  which  the  neutrals  are  not  known  to  have  claimed 
due  reparation.  This  indeed  he  comes  near  to  admitting 
by  a  promise  to  "  examine  the  facts  "  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  any  hardship  has  been  inflicted.  But  the  hardship  is 
already  there,  in  the  capture  and  detention  of  the  vessel  un- 
authorized by  the  Law  of  Nations  and  incapable  of  authori- 
zation by  the  "  Crowners'  quest  Law  "  of  Orders  in  Council. 
This  is  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  injury  to  neutrals  effected 
by  action  under  the  Order — an  injury  to  which  neutrals 
cannot  be  expected  to  submit. 


The  Order  declares  no  blockade  whatever  of  any  German 
port  or  coast.  It  does  not  pretend  to  establish  any  blockade. 
It  gives  no  hint  of  any  blockade.  In  the  Correspondence, 
however,  Sir  E.  Grey  (on  15th  March)  alleges  that  the 
"  measures  "  of  the  Order  are  "  initiating  a  policy  of 
"  blockade,"  and  even  that  in  fact  "  the  British  fleet  has 
"  instituted  a  blockade."  He  further  asserts  (23rd  July) 
that  these  measures  are  "  no  more  than  an  adaptation  of  the 
"  old  principles  of  blockade,"  that  the  blockade  intended  is 
to  be  "  not  limited  to  enemy  ports  "  but  one  meant  to 
"  become  effective  by  extending  it  to  enemy  commerce 
"  passing  through  neutral  ports  "  and  yet  one  to  be  tem- 
pered by  "snot  applying  the  rule  which  was  invariable  in  the 
"  old  form  of  blockade  that  ships  or  goods  on  their  way  to  or 
"  from  the  blockaded  area  are  liable  to  condemnation  " ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  declares  that  where  goods  are 
proved  to  be  only  of  "  enemy  ownership  "  without  proof 
that  they  are  also  "  of  enemy  origin  or  enemy  destination," 
then  "  we  are  not  in  practice  detaining  the  goods."  Here, 
then,  is  an  admittedly  undeclared  novel  blockade  of  a  kind 
quite  unknown  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  avowedly  going 
beyond  the  old  form  of  blockade,  and  avowedly  extended 
to  neutral    ports  by  the   "  measures  '    of  the  Order.     It 
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is  admitted  (31st  July)  that  "  the  legality  of  these  mea- 
"  sures  has  not  yet  formed  the  subject  of  a  decision  of  the 
"  Prize  Court,"  and  the  possibility  is  contemplated  of  the 
measures  proving  so  intolerable  as — even  if  their  legality 
is  affirmed  by  the  Prize  Court — to  require  some  sort  of 
"  international  review "  and  reversal.  And  finally  these 
measures,  thus  admitted  to  be  of  at  least  uncertain  legality 
and  possibly  of  intolerable  illegality,  are  excused  on  the 
ground  that  in  practice  we  do  not  propose  even  so  much  as 
to  detain  captured  enemy  goods  as  such,  much  less  to  con- 
fiscate them. 

The  blockade  as  described  is  indeed,  according  to  the  Law 
of  Nations,  no  blockade  at  all  obligatory  upon  neutrals,  but 
a  wholly  new  device  unknown  to  the  Law.  The  effect  will 
be  that  neutrals  will  refuse  to  submit  to  the  restrictions 
these  new  "  measures  "  would  impose  upon  them,  and  that 
the  Law  of  Nations  affords  us  no  means  of  overcoming  that 
refusal. 


The  Order  Itself 

THE  Order  inflicts  injuries  on  neutrals  because  of  an 
unwarrantable  exercise  of  unwarranted  powers  claimed 
therein  beyond  what  the  Law  of  Nations  authorizes.  Yet  it 
abandons  the  belligerent  rights  which  that  Law  does 
authorize.  It  is  as  unnecessarily  tender  to  the  enemy  as  it  is 
unlawfully  severe  to  the  friend.  The  effect  is  to  do  as  little 
harm  to  the  enemy  as  possible  and  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  neutral.  If  it  had  been  drafted  with  the  double  object  of 
assisting  the  enemy  and  of  creating  a  quarrel  between  us 
and  the  neutrals  it  could  hardly  have  been  better  drawn.  Let 
us  examine  it  in  detail. 


Art.  I  subjects  any  neutral  ship  bound  from  any  port 
whatever,  belligerent  or  neutral,  for  any  German  port  (even 
though  the  cargo  be  wholly  innocent  and  the  German  port 
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unblockaded)  to  arrest,  to  capture  and  to  the  discharge  in  a 
British  port  of  her  cargo,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  custody 
of  the  Marshal  of  the  Prize  Court — -and  (unless  requisitioned) 
to  be  restored  to  its  owner. 

Such  a  proceeding  is  wholly  unauthorized  by  the  Law  of 
Nations.  It  is  not  a  necessary  proceeding  for  us.  It  is  an 
unwarrantable  interference  with  an  innocent  neutral.  It  can 
bring  no  good  to  us,  but  only  a  quarrel  with  the  neutral. 

In  this  article  a  strange  device  appears  which  recurs  in 
the  three  next  succeeding  articles.  It  is  the  device  of 
"  requisitioning  " — a  proceeding  having  much  resemblance 
to  the  "  Purveyance  "  long  since  abolished.  To  requisition 
is  to  demand  and  require  or,  to  use  a  more  descriptive 
word,  to  "  commandeer "  money,  provisions,  stores  or 
property  of  any  kind  by  virtue  of  military  force;  and  in  case 
the  service,  money  or  other  thing  requisitioned  be  refused, 
to  seize  it  by  force  under  the  direction  of  a  military  com- 
mander, enforced  by  military  penalties,  on  giving  a  receipt 
for  it.  It  applies  especially  to  property  and  persons  in  an 
enemy  country  occupied  by  an  invading  army.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  military  act  which  disregards  and  sets  aside  all  law 
and  all  law  courts  and  substitutes  for  them  the  will  of  the 
military  commander  on  the  spot.  Art.  I  provides,  then,  that 
when  any  ship  bound  for  a  German  port  has  been  stopped  on 
the  high  seas,  visited,  searched  and  brought  in  to  a  British 
port  and  her  cargo  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Marshal  of 
the  Prize  Court,  that  cargo  may  be  "  requisitioned  for  the 
"  use  of  His  Majesty."  There  is  to  be  no  adjudication  by  the 
Court  transferring  the  Property  to  H.M.  by  sentence  of  the 
Court.*  The  Court  is  not  to  pronounce  at  all.  The  property 
is  in  the  custody  of  the  Court's  officer.  But  H.M.,  without 
any  reference  to  the  Court,  and  whether  the  Court  will  or 
no,  is  to  "  requisition  "  it,  to  commandeer  it,  and  thence- 
forth, without  having  acquired  any  adjudicated  right 
therein,  to  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  And  he  is  to  do  that 
forthwith.  There  is  in  this  case  no   postponement  as,  for 

*  As  to  this,  see  The  Life  of  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins,  Vol.  II,  p.  753. 
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instance,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  The  King  is 
to  march  into  court  with  his  armed  forces  behind  him, 
and  is  to  seize  the  cargo  (though  apparently  not  the 
ship),  is  to  give  a  receipt  and  is  to  go  away  with  the  goods 
thus  wrested  in  contempt  of  the  Court  from  the  Court's 
Marshal,  as  though  they  were  a  contribution  exacted 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  from  an  enemy  in  an  enemy's 
country.  It  is  a  strange  and  lawless  device,  char- 
acteristically borrowed  from  German  procedure  in 
Belgium.  In  case  of  hesitation  or  delay  by  the  Marshal  of 
the  Court  in  delivery  of  the  cargo  to  him,  H.M.  will  pre- 
sumably say  as  the  German  general  did  to  the  Burgomaster 
of  Wavre,  "  The  Court  will  be  set  on  fire  and  destroyed  if 
"  the  payment  is  not  made  when  due."  Or  perhaps  the 
milder  step  will  be  adopted  of  seizing  Sir  Samuel  Evans  as  a 
hostage  and  lodging  him  in  the  Tower  till  the  Marshal 
surrenders  the  cargo. 

To  discharge  a  cargo  "  without  the  rigours  of  the  law  "* 
is  one  thing.  But  to  commandeer  it  without  the  authority 
of  the  law  is  another  and  a  very  different  thing. 

How  far  this  reserved  claim  to  "requisition''  will  be 
exercised  is  another  matter.  Since,  as  will  be  seen,  Sir  E. 
Grey  has  said  (23rd  July)  that  we  are  not  even  to  detain 
enemy  property  as  such,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  there 
can  be  any  serious  intention  to  requisition  it  as  such. 


Art.  II  subjects  any  vessel  from  a  German  port  with  goods 
laden  there,  bound  for  any  other  (even  if  a  neutral)  port, 
to  the  same  conditions,  with  only  these  two  differences,  that 
in  this  case  it  is  ordered  that  the  cargo  "  shall  be  detained 
"  or  sold,"  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  shall  be  kept 
in  Court  "  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  "  unless  the  goods 
are  shown  to  have  become  "  neutral  property r  before 
nth  March.  The  effect  is  that  while  the  neutral  property 
in  the  neutral  vessel  is  released,  the  enemy  property  is  to 
*  The  Life  of  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins,  Vol.  II,  p.  753. 
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be  detained  till  the  peace  and  then  "  dealt  with  "  as  the 
Court  directs. 

The  enemy  property  then  is  not  to  be  confiscated.  Why  ? 
The  Law  of  Nations  authorizes  its  confiscation.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  confiscated.  Its  confiscation  would  be  of  great  damage 
and  impoverishment  to  the  enemy  and  of  corresponding 
advantage  and  enrichment  to  ourselves.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
confiscated.  Its  confiscation  is  the  most  effectual  means  of 
carrying  out  the  expressed  policy  of  the  Order  "  to  prevent 
"  commodities  of  any  kind  from  reaching  or  leaving  Ger- 
"  many."  But  it  is  not  to  be  confiscated.  Its  confiscation 
would  equally  deter  neutrals  from  trading  in  enemy  pro- 
perty and  the  enemy  from  relying  on  neutral  carriage  of  such 
property  as  a  protection  to  it.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  confiscated. 
Confiscation  is  the  only  real  deterrent  from  such  trading. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  confiscated.  It  is  only  to  be  detained  like 
a  watch  in  pawn,  to  be  carefully  preserved  during  the  whole 
duration  of  the  war  and  "  until  the  conclusion  of  peace," 
and  then  and  then  only  for  the  first  time  to  be  "  dealt 
"  with  " — probably  and  presumably  by  restitution  to  the 
enemy.  It  is  not  to  be  confiscated.  We  are  not  to  get  the 
advantage  nor  the  enemy  the  disadvantage  of  the  confisca- 
tion. We  are  thus  not  to  retaliate  the  enemy's  misdeeds 
upon  the  enemy  at  all.  We  are  only  to  try,  and  probably 
in  vain,  to  retaliate  them  upon  the  neutral.  We  are  to  avoid 
a  quarrel  with  our  enemy  by  creating  one  with  our  friends ! 

Why  is  all  this  ?  Why  are  we  to  put  the  gloves  on  to  the 
enemy  and  take  them  off  to  the  neutral?  It  seems  all  pure 
madness.  The  Real  Reason  is  altogether  unapparent.  The 
real  reason,  however,  is  not  beyond  reasonable  surmise.  It 
will  be  surmised  later. 


Art.    Ill   subjects   every  neutral   vessel   bound   for   any 

neutral  or  belligerent  port  other  than  German,  and  carrying 

goods,  either 'enemy  property  or  with  an  enemy  destination, 

to  the  possible  requirement  (for  the  word  is  "  may  "  and 
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not,  as  in  I  and  II,  "  shall  ")  of  the  discharge  of  such  goods 
in  a  British  port  and  their  placing  in  custody  of  the  Marshal 
of  the  Prize  Court.  Here  the  goods  are  not  to  be  detained 
till  the  peace,  but  "  unless  they  are  contraband  of  war,"  or 
unless  they  are  "  requisitioned  for  the  use  of  H.M."  they 

'  shall  " — the  word  is  mandatory  and  positive  and  imme- 
diate— it  means  "  shall  forthwith  " — shall  "  be  restored  by 

'  order  of  the  Court  ...  to  the  person  entitled  thereto." 
Now  the  person  entitled  to  enemy  goods  whereof  the 
confiscation  as  good  prize  is  not  demanded  by  the  Crown  is 
the  enemy  himself.  The  meaning  therefore  of  Art.  Ill  is 
that  the  rule  is  to  be  that  enemy  goods  captured  in  a  neutral 
vessel  shall  be  restored  to  the  enemy:  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  "  may  "  and  the  "  shall  "  is  remarkable.  The 
ship  and  the  goods  "  may  " — or  may  not — be  captured  and 
the  captain  required  to  discharge  the  enemy  goods;  but  if 
they  are  so  discharged  they  "  shall  " — they  absolutely 
"  shall  "  without  any  "  may  " — be  restored. 

Here  again,  then,  the  enemy  property  is  not  to  be  con- 
fiscated. It  is  not  even,  as  under  Art.  II,  to  be  detained.  It 
is  to  be  restored.  And  it  is  to  be  restored,  to  all  appearance, 
forthwith.  By  the  Law  of  Nations  we  are  entitled  to  confis- 
cate it.  But  it  is  not  to  be  confiscated.  It  is  not  even  to  be 
detained.  The  Prize  Court  is  not  even  to  be  allowed  to 
adjudicate  upon  it.  It  is  to  be  returned  to  the  enemy  to  be 
used  against  us. 


The  Real  Reason  here  begins  to  be  apparent,  or  at  least 
to  be  susceptible  of  confident  surmise.  The  second  article 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  declares  that  "  the  neutral  flag 
"  covers  enemy  merchandise  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
"  band  of  war."  Now  this  very  Article  III  of  the  Order  in 
Council — as  well  as  Art.  IV — is  contrary  to  and  destructive 
of  that  Declaration ;  for  it  orders  that  the  neutral  flag  shall 
w0£coverenemymerchandise,that,onthe  contrary,  such  mer- 
chandise shall,  although  under  a  neutral  flag,  be  detained, 
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captured,  brought  in  and  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  the 
Marshal.  By  all  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  flag  does  not 
cover  the  cargo;  by  all  which  the  second  article  of  the 
Declaration  is  repudiated  and  destroyed.  But  more  than 
that.  The  whole  of  the  Declaration  is  destroyed.  For  at  the 
signature  thereof  it  was  agreed*  that  "  the  Powers  which 
"  have  signed  it  or  which  shall  have  acceded  to  it  cannot 
"  enter  in  future  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the  law 
"  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war  into  any  arrangement  which 
"  does  not  rest  at  the  same  time  on  all  the  four  principles, 
"  the  objects  of  the  said  Declaration."  The  four  principles 
were  declared  "  indivisible."  Wherefore  the  second  prin- 
ciple, or  article,  being  repudiated,  all  the  others  are  repu- 
diated with  it.  The  Declaration  is  repudiated  in  totality. 
Of  all  its  parts  and  principles  there  remains  nothing. 

But  those  same  Foreign  Office  authorities,  clerks  and 
Ministers  who  in  1907  were  "  desirous  to  see  the  right  of 
"  search  limited  in  every  practicable  way,"f  and  were  "  will- 
"  ing  to  abandon  the  principle  of  contraband  of  war  alto- 
"  gether,"  are  presumably  still  loath  thus  wholly  to  abandon 
the  Declaration  of  Paris,  which  so  accorded  with  their  desire 
to  make  war  at  sea  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the 
enemy.  The  Order  in  Council  wrecked  the  Declaration 
indeed;  but  they  desired  to  save  the  wreckage  and  to  make 
believe  that  there  had  been  no  wreck  at  all.  They  wished  at 
once  to  repudiate  the  Declaration  and  to  maintain  it.  They 
wished  to  save  their  own  credit  and  therefore  as  much  of 
the  Declaration  as  possible.  They  therefore  contrived  this 
ingenious  device:  that  although  (by  the  repudiation  of  the 
cover  to  enemy  goods  by  the  neutral  flag — effected  by  the 
order  to  capture  and  bring  in  such  goods  despite  their  being 
under  that  cover)  the  Declaration  had  been  destroyed  in  all 
its  parts,  yet  they  would  try  to  save  the  Declaration  doc- 
trines by  providing  that,  although  the  enemy  goods  should 
be  captured  and  brought  in  though  under  a  neutral  flag,  yet 

*  State  Papers,  1855-1856,  p.  137. 

•\  See  Sir  E.  Grey's  instructions  to  Sir  E.  Fry  of  12th  June,  1907. 
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those  same  goods  should  not  be  confiscated,  but  should 
be  restored  to  the  enemy.  The  contrivance  was  ingenious. 
The  essence  of  it  was  that  it  only  pretended  to  capture 
enemy  goods  without  effectually  doing  so.  It  captured, 
indeed,  but  without  the  only  effect  which  gives  capture  any 
value  to  ourselves  or  inflicts  any  harm  upon  the  enemy.  It 
captured  without  confiscation.  Nay,  it  captured  only  sub- 
ject to  the  derisory  provision  that  the  goods  should  be 
forthwith  returned  to  the  enemy.  Thus,  it  was  hoped,  a 
sufficient  apparent  concession  would  be  made  to  satisfy  the 
simple  seamen  who  wished  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  resources 
by  capturing  and  confiscating  his  goods  wherever  found, 
covered  or  uncovered  by  neutral  bunting;  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  essential  object  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
as  well  as  of  the  Foreign  Office  instructions  of  1907  and 
1909,  would  be  secured.  The  vulgar,  open  demand  of  the 
seamen  and  the  country  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted 
by  doing  as  much  harm  as  possible  on  the  seas  to  the  enemy 
would  thus  be  placated  and  in  appearance  conceded;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  esoteric  Foreign  Office  desire  to  prose- 
cute the  war  at  sea  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  and  of  Sir  E.  Fry,  by  doing  the  enemy 
as  little  harm  as  possible,  would  be  effectually  carried  out. 

That  is  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  reasonably  sur- 
mised. It  is  a  surmise  not  creditable  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
which  it  supposes  capable  of  deliberately  setting  up  its  own 
credit  and  reputation,  and  a  consequent  clinging  to  its  own 
previous  blunders,  as  superior  to  that  strenuous  and  effectual 
prosecution  of  the  war  upon  which  hangs  the  fate  of  the 
country.  But  the  only  other  conceivable  explanation  is  still 
less  creditable;  for  that  other  could  only  be  that  there 
were  influences  in  the  Foreign  Office  more  favourable  to 
Germany  than  to  England. 

If  the  Real  Reason  be  not  what  is  here  suggested,  then 
let  the  Real  Reason  be  frankly  and  candidly  stated.  Mean- 
time that  suggested  here  must  hold  the  field. 
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Art.  IV  subjects  every  neutral  vessel  from  any  neutral  or 
belligerent  port,  other  than  German,  and  carrying  enemy 
goods  or  goods  of  enemy  origin,  to  a  possible  requirement 
— for  here  again  the  word  is  only  "  may  " — to  discharge 
such  goods  in  a  British  port  and  their  placing  in  the  custody 
of  the  Marshal  of  the  Prize  Court.  Here  the  goods,  "  unless 
"  requisitioned  for  the  use  of  H.M.,"  are  to  be  "  detained 
"  or  sold."  But  here — as  by  Art.  II  and  otherwise  than  by 
Art.  Ill — the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  enemy  goods  are  to  be 
kept  "  until  the  conclusion  of  peace,"  when  they  are  "  to  be 
"  dealt  with  "  as  the  Court  directs,  while  neutral  goods  may 
on  the  application  of  the  Crown  be  released. 

Here  again  it  will  be  remarked  that  there  is  to  be  no  con- 
fiscation of  the  enemy  property.  There  is  not  so  much  as  an 
idea  of  it.  There  is  no  provision  whatever  for  that.  There  is 
a  provision  for  neutral  property,  none  at  all  for  enemy  pro- 
perty, except  that  it,  or  its  proceeds,  are  to  be  detained  till 
the  end  of  the  war  and  then,  and  then  only,  to  be  "  dealt 
"  with." 

Again  one  must  ask  Why?  Why  at  every  turn,  when  every 
device,  lawful  and  unlawful,  has  been  exhausted  for  cap- 
turing enemy  property  in  every  sort  of  ship  under  every 
conceivable  condition  on  every  possible  voyage,  is  the  final 
purpose  of  the  capture  thus  always  set  aside?  Why  is  the 
enemy  property  not  to  be  confiscated?  Why  is  the  neutral 
to  be  stopped,  haled  into  port  and  to  have  her  cargo  forcibly 
wrested  from  her  and  handed  over  to  the  Marshal  of  the 
Court  if  there  is  no  pretence  of  even  asserting,  much  less 
exercising,  the  right  of  confiscation?  It  is  the  right  of  con- 
fiscation which  alone  can  justify  any  interference  with  the 
neutral  at  all.  Why,  then,  all  this  interference  when  no  such 
right  is  asserted  or  to  be  exercised?  Why  accumulate  all 
these  extra  inconveniences  and  delays  and  interferences 
upon  the  neutral  when  no  real  harm  is  intended  to  be  done 
to  the  enemy?  Why  treat  our  friends  worse  than  the  Law  of 
Nations  allows  only  in  order  to  treat  our  enemies  better 
than  it  allows?  Do  we  really  wish  to  make  quarrels  with  the 
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neutral  in  order  to  spare  the  enemy?  Or  is  the  Real  Reason 
still  that  there  is  in  all  this  only  a  desire  to  cover  the  blun- 
ders of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  make  believe  that  the 
Order  in  Council  of  191 5  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  or  at 
least  exactly  the  same  sort  of  thing,  as  the  aspirations  and 
the  policy  of  1907  and  1909? 

Or  is  the  plot  still  deeper?  Is  the  intention  to  represent 
our  present  abrogation  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  (by  the 
resumption  of  capture  at  sea  of  enemy  property  under  a 
neutral  flag  despite  the  second  article  of  the  Declaration) 
as  a  mere  lawless  outrage  justified  solely  on  the  ground  of 
retaliation,  put  forward  as  a  mere  temporary,  desperate 
expedient,  to  be  abandoned,  as  soon  as  the  momentary 
desperation  is  over,  for  a  reaffirmation  of,  and  a  renewed 
submission  to,  the  Declaration  and  a  reacceptance  by 
England  of  the  destruction  of  naval  power  which  it  in- 
volves? Is  that  it?  Are  we  to  repudiate  the  Declaration 
when  we  are  belligerents  at  war  and  to  reaccede  to  it  when 
we  are  neutrals  at  peace?  Is  that  the  plot?  Surely  not.  That 
would  be  too  shameful. 

Nevertheless  there  is  some  appearance  even  of  that.  The 
abstention  from  any  pretence  that  retaliation  against  the 
neutral  coupled  with  tenderness  towards  the  enemy  can 
be  justified  by  the  Law  of  Nations;  the  practical  admission 
that  the  Order  in  Council  is,  as  the  United  States  say,  con- 
trary to  that  Law;  the  appeal  for  allowance  to  retaliate  on 
the  neutral  the  misdeeds  of  the  enemy;  the  avowal  that  it 
is  no  retaliation  at  all,  but  only  a  desperate  act  of  lawless 
violence;  all  this  makes  it  seem  as  though  it  were  intended 
at  a  given  moment  to  avow  the  lawlessness  of  the  whole 
present  proceedings ;  to  beg  that  they  may  all  be  forgotten ; 
to  pay,  if  need  be,  another  but  far  larger  sum  of  millions  of 
damages  than  was  paid  in  the  "  Alabama  "  case  to  atone  for 
our  lawless  conduct ;  to  saddle  the  taxpayer  with  a  stupendous 
fine  for  the  mistakes  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  and  thus  to  bury 
those  mistakes  in  golden  oblivion.  Is  that  the  real  intention? 
Surely  not.  Surely  not. 
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Yet  this  appearance  is  strongly  supported  by  the  amazing 
offer  of  Sir  E.  Grey  to  throw  over  our  most  famed  and 
authoritative  Prize  Courts  together  with  the  King  in  Coun- 
cil and,  whenever  the  hitherto  final  decisions  of  these  august 
bodies  do  not  give  satisfaction,  to  resubmit  the  whole 
matter  to  some  "  International  tribunal  "  yet  to  be  imagined 
and  constituted,  the  only  certain  thing  about  which  is  that 
it  will  neither  be  capable  of  considering  and  deciding,  nor 
even  be  intended  to  consider  and  decide,  the  matter  as  a 
problem  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  but  only  as  a  matter  of 
what  the  Foreign  Office  knows  as  "  policy,"  which  means 
a  weighing  of  the  precise  amount  of  fear  each  side  has 
of  the  other,  the  condemnation  by  previous  consent 
and  arrangement  of  the  side  that  has  the  most  fear,  and 
the  marking  of  the  exact  preponderance  of  fear  by  the 
amount  of  mulct  in  damages.  This  is  what  happened  at  the 
"Alabama"  tribunal.  It  is  what  in  like  case  would  certainly 
happen  again.  It  is  what  is  now  plainly  suggested  as  desirable 
to  be  prepared. 


Art.  V  is  concerned  with  the  procedure  and  practice  of 
the  Prize  Court,  and  not  immediately  with  that  Law  of 
Nations  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  declare  and 
administer.  It  is  therefore  less  presumptuous  and  less  open 
to  objection  than  any  of  the  preceding  four.  It  declares 
that  "  any  person  claiming  to  be  interested  in  or  to  have 
"  any  claim  in  respect  of"  goods  in  custody  of  the  Prize 
Court  "  under  this  order  "  may  issue  a  writ  and  be  heard  in 
the  Court.  The  ancient  rule  that  an  alien  enemy  could  not 
be  there  heard  had  already  been  so  far  relaxed  by  the  Court 
itself  (by  an  order  of  9th  November,  1914)  as  to  admit  to 
hearing  an  alien  enemy  claiming  relief  "  under  any  of  The 
"  Hague  Conventions  of  1907  " — whereby  must  be  meant 
under  such  only  of  them  as  still  subsist.  It  could  not  mean 
such  of  them  as,  because  of  the  failure  to  make  the  changes 
in  the  law  without  which  they  could  not  be  ratified,  have  not 
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become  operative  or  existent  as  conventions  binding  Great 
Britain — such  as  No.  12,  for  the  creation  of  an  international 
prize  court,  and  the  four,  Nos.  1,  5,  10  and  13,  which  still 
lack  the  indispensable  sanction  of  Parliament.  That  seems 
not  only  a  permissible  but  a  salutary  change.  The  same  can 
hardly  be  said  of  the  extension  by  this  article  of  the  right  to 
be  heard,  to  "  any  person  claiming  to  have  any  claim  or 
"  any  interest  whatever  " ;  for  that  brings  into  court  the 
pledgee  or  mortgagee  with  claims  which,  as  Sir  Samuel  Evans 
decided  on  16th  September,  1914,  in  the  case  of  the  "Marie 
Glaeser,"  and  on  21st  December,  1914,  in  the  "Odessa' 
case,  could  not  be  entertained.  To  meet  this  decision, 
foreseen  and  known  to  be  certain,  H.M.  Government  had 
already  on  7th  December,  1914,  constituted  a  Foreign 
Office  "  Prize  Claims  Committee  "  for  the  relief,  out  of 
the  bounty  of  the  Crown — or,  in  other  words,  out  of  the 
Prize  Money  of  the  Seamen — of  the  claims  dismissed  by 
the  Court;  a  proceeding  at  once  improper  in  itself  and 
disrespectful  to  the  Court.  This  article  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  give  to  the  Court  itself  power  to  consider  and  to 
satisfy  out  of  the  Seamen's  Prize  Money  the  claims  of 
pledgees  and  mortgagees  always  hitherto  rejected,  and  to 
obviate  any  need  for  the  extra-judicial  interposition  of  an 
unskilled  Foreign  Office  Committee.  What  is  contemplated 
is  an  indulgence  to  persons  like  Baron  Schroder,  always 
hitherto  denied.  It  is  an  indulgence  which  Sir  S. 
Evans's  judgment  shows  cannot  safely  be  granted. 
It  is  an  indulgence  which  the  Court  may  still  refuse 
when  it  comes  to  hear  the  case;  for  the  sound  reason- 
ing of  its  preceding  "  Odessa "  judgment  can  hardly  be 
wholly  rejected  or  explained  away.  But  if  the  pledgee  or 
the  mortgagee  of  enemy  goods  is  to  be  heard  and  indulged 
it  is  better  that  he  should  be  heard  in  open  court  and  re- 
lieved, if  at  all,  on  some  appearance  of  law  and  reason,  rather 
than  that  he  should  be  smuggled  into  a  Foreign  Office  back 
parlour  and  there  be  relieved  by  an  unskilled  Committee 
without  law  or  reason. 
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Art.  VI  is  an  unprecedented  exaggeration  of  belligerent 
claims  far  beyond  anything  the  Law  of  Nations  authorizes, 
and  is  a  grave  attack  on  the  neutral  rights  sanctioned  by  that 
Law.  It  orders  that  a  neutral  vessel  (even  though  with  an 
absolutely  and  undeniably  innocent  cargo)  which,  having 
"  cleared  for  a  neutral  port  from  a  British  or  allied  port  ' 
with  "  an  ostensible   destination  to  a   neutral  port  ' '  yet 
"  proceeds  to  an  enemy  port  "  (even  an  unblockaded  port) 
"shall"  (there  is  no  "may"  here,  observe,  it  is  "shall") 
if  captured  "  on  any  subsequent  voyage  " — on  any  subse- 
quent voyage  whatever,  however  remote  in  point  of  time 
from  this  particular  voyage — "  be  liable  to  condemnation." 
Why  should  it  ?  Why  should  it  ?  The  Law  of  Nations  has 
never  authorized  so  wide  a  claim  to  condemnation  as  this. 
The   Law   protects   and   covers   with   immunity   from   all 
interference,  and  much  more  from  capture  or  condemna- 
tion,  any   neutral  vessel   bound  with   an   innocent   cargo 
either  to  a  neutral  port  or  to  any  unblockaded  enemy  port. 
The  neutral  has  an  undeniable  and  hitherto  undenied  right 
to  carry  on  his  lawful  non-contraband  trade  with  any  port 
whatever,  neutral  or  enemy,  which  is  not  denied  and  for- 
bidden to  him  by  an  effectual  blockade.   He  has  the  right 
to  do  that  whether  ostensibly  bound  either  to  an  enemy  port 
or  to  a  neutral  port.  He  has  the  right  to  do  that  even  if  he 
does  it  because,  having  started  for  a  neutral  port,  he  has 
changed  his  mind  on  the  voyage  and  chosen  to  go  instead  to 
a  belligerent  port.  For  both  ports  are  equally  open  to  him. 
He  has  an  equal  right  to  go  to  either.  Neither  can  be  denied 
to  him.  To  deny  either  is  to  rob  him  of  his  right.  If,  as  is 
proposed  in  this  case,  the  denial  is  to  be  made  by  force,  it 
is  incapable  of  justification  on  any  ground,  even  of  con- 
venience, much  less  of  necessity,  and  is  so  intolerable  in  its 
exercise  to  the  neutral  that  no  neutral  Power  of  any  spirit 
will  tamely  submit  to  it. 

What  makes  a  violence  of  this  sort  so  much  the  more 
remarkable  and  so  much  the  less  tolerable  to  the  neutral  is 
that  it  is  prescribed  by  the  very  same  Order  in  Council 
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which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  permeated  by  a  determination 
to  be  indulgent  to  the  enemy.  It  seems  as  though  every 
effort  had  been  exhausted  to  do  as  much  harm  to  the  neutral 
against  the  law  and  as  little  harm  to  the  enemy  within  the 
law  as  could  be  contrived.  We  are  to  hurt  the  friend  but 
not  the  foe.  By  doing  which  we  must  inevitably  create  a 
quarrel  with  the  friend  without  at  all  lessening  the  animosity 
of  the  foe.  Nothing  could  be  more  lawless.  Nothing  could 
be  more  impolitic. 

Observe  the  contrast.  An  American  ship  with  cargo 
American  property  and  innocent  of  all  suspicion  of  being 
contraband  clears  from  Hull  for  Christiania.  On  the  way, 
for  no  matter  what  reason,  she  changes  her  mind  and  goes 
to  Stettin,  which  is  not  blockaded.  She  then  proceeds  from 
Stettin  on  various  voyages  throughout  the  world.  Two 
years — or,  should  the  war  last  so  long,  even  ten  years — later 
a  British  cruiser  discovers  from  her  log  the  voyage  to 
Stettin,  captures  her  and  she  is  to  be  condemned. 

Another  American  ship  with  a  full  cargo  of  enemy  pro- 
perty, bound  from  Stettin  (unblockaded)  to  New  York  is 
brought  in,  her  cargo  sold  and  neither  is  the  ship  herself  to 
be  condemned  nor  even  the  enemy  property  which  has  been 
unladen  from  her.  The  ship  is  released  (presumably  with  her 
freight)  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  enemy  cargo  are  kept 
in  Court  till  peace  is  concluded  and  are  then  "  dealt  with  ' 
by  some  method  as  to  which  the  only  certainty  is  that  it  will 
assuredly  not  involve  confiscation  and  will  presumably  and 
probably  involve  the  payment  over  to  the  enemy  himself  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  captured  property. 

The  innocent  ship  affording  lawful  carriage  to  an  inno- 
cent cargo  is  confiscated;  the  guilty  ship  affording  unlawful 
carriage  to  a  guilty  cargo  is  sent  away  free  with  a  fat  freight, 
and  the  cargo  is  kept  for  the  enemy!  Can  anything  be  more 
absurd? 

The  abandonment  of  the  right  to  confiscate  captured  enemy 
property  deprives  the  "  measures  "  of  all  deterrent  quality 
or  value.  If  the  enemy  can  only  send  or  receive  his  property 
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over  the  seas  subject  to  the  imminent  risk  of  its  confiscation 
and  his  own  deprivation  thereof  in  case  of  its  almost  certain 
capture,  then  he  will  feel  that  the  risk  to  his  trade  is  so 
great  and  unavoidable  that  he  will  cease  even  to  attempt, 
except  in  the  rarest  cases,  to  carry  it  on  at  all.  And  the 
neutral,  feeling  the  same  thing,  will  as  certainly  also  cease 
to  carry  it  on  for  him.  It  is  the  penalty  of  confiscation  that 
deters.  It  is  that  alone.  But  if,  as  is  proposed,  there  is  to  be 
no  confiscation  of  enemy  property  nor  even  any  detention  of 
enemy  goods  unless  they  are  also  of  enemy  origin  or  enemy 
destination,  then  there  is  no  penalty  to  deter  from  trading 
in  enemy  goods  as  such  because  they  are  enemy  goods.  It  is 
as  though  a  man  arrested  for  being  in  possession  of  stolen 
goods  should  be  solemnly  assured  by  the  policeman  that  the 
goods  will  not  be  taken  from  him,  nor  even  be  so  much  as 
temporarily  detained  by  the  police,  unless  it  is  proved  that 
they  either  come  from  or  are  going  to  a  convict  lying  under 
sentence  of  death;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  proof, 
they  will  be  forthwith  returned  to  him  to  do  with  as  he  will. 
The  business  of  receiving  stolen  property  would  by  such 
"  measures  "  be  relieved  from  all  deterrent,  and  would  in 
fact  be  rather  encouraged  and  protected  than  forbidden  by 
the  law.  The  mere  possession  of  the  stolen  property  would 
cease  to  be  of  any  risk  or  danger  to  the  real  offender,  who,  as 
soon  as  the  property  was  restored  to  him,  would  at  once 
engage  in  the  law-protected  profession  of  obtaining  other 
such  property. 


The  Neutral  Case:  How  Answered 

THE  United  States  appeal  to  and  insist  upon  "  the 
"  hitherto  established  principles  and  rules  governing 
"neutral  trade  in  time  of  war."  What  those  established 
rules  and  principles  are  all  know.  They  are  written  large  in 
Stowell    and    Wheaton    and    in    numberless    decisions    of 
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English  and  American  prize  courts  alike.  They  do  not 
comprise  the  rules  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  They  par- 
ticularly cannot  comprise  those  rules  in  an  American  mouth ; 
for  the  United  States  have  never  accepted  them  nor  has  any 
United  States  President  or  Government  ever  so  much  as 
asked  for  their  acceptance  the  sanction  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  without  whose  sanction  there  can  be  none.  They  do 
not  include  the  rules  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  which 
the  United  States  expressly  repudiate.  They  do  not,  either, 
include  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Order  in  Council  of  nth 
March.  For  the  United  States  Government  expressly  ex- 
cludes those  rules.  It  will  "[insist,"  it  says,  upon  "  the  hitherto 
"established  principles  and  rules"  as  they  exist,  neither 
more  nor  less,  "without  modification  or  limitation  of  Orders 
"in  Council  or  other  municipal  legislation  by  the  Govern- 
"ment  of  Great  Britain."  The  United  States  Government 
holds  that  neither  the  Declaration  nor  the  Order  has  survived, 
that  there  remain  only  the  established  principles  and  rules 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  unsophisticated  by  either.  Nay,  it  has 
gone  beyond  that  and  declared  bluntly  that  "  it  cannot 
"  recognize  the  validity  of  proceedings  taken  in  H.M. 
"  Prize  Court  under  restraints  imposed  by  the  municipal 
"  law  of  Great  Britain  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
"  can  citizens."  What  the  Law  of  Nations  authorizes  it  will 
not  contest;  but  what  may  have  been  added  thereto  by 
Orders  in  Council  or  otherwise  it  will  neither  recognize  as 
valid  nor  submit  to. 

To  this  blunt  statement  Sir  Edward  Grey  girded  up  his 
loins  to  reply  on  23rd  July.  "  The  measures  we  have 
"  announced,"  said  he,  "  constitute  no  more  than  an  adap- 
"  tation  of  the  old  principles  of  blockade  to  the  peculiar 
"  circumstances  with  which  we  are  confronted."  That  the 
adaptation  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  repudiated  Declaration 
of  Paris  is  a  fact  which  he  deemed  unworthy  of  notice. 
And,  still  setting  aside  that  Declaration,  he  lays  it  down 
that  "  the  only  question  is  whether,  to  use  your  Excel- 
"  lency's  words,"  the  measures  resorted  to  "  conform  to 
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"  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  essence  of  the  rules  of  war 
"  and  we  shall  be  content  to  apply  this  test  to  the  action 
"  we  have  taken."" 

It  is  a  very  good  test.  It  depends  on  no  Declaration  and 
on  no  Order  in  Council,  but  upon  spirit,  principle  and 
essence.  And  none  of  these  will  justify  it.  For  the  action 
taken  is  not  that  of  the  true  blockade  which  alone  gives  the 
right  to  exclude  the  neutral  from  a  port  or  a  coast  to  which, 
without  it, he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  come;  it  is  not  an 
act  of  effectual  blockade  such  as  was  recognized,  not 
only  by  but  long  before  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  to  be 
alone  binding  and  obligatory  on  the  neutral ;  it  is  rather  the 
action  of  a  mere  paper  blockade  always  condemned  by  the 
Law  of  Nations  as  conferring  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
neutral  at  all.  The  "  spirit  and  principle  of  the  essence  of 
"  the  rules  of  war "  are  as  strongly  against  the  paper 
blockade  as  they  are  for  the  effectual  blockade. 

In  mitigation  of  any  conceivably  possible  departures  from 
this  spirit  and  principle  Sir  E.  Grey  pleads  (23rd  July)  that 
"  we  are  not  detaining  goods  on  the  sole  ground  that  they 
"  are  the  property  of  an  enemy,"  and  then  proceeds  to  avow 
that  we  are  not  detaining  them  on  that  ground  at  all — much 
less  on  that  sole  ground.  "  Where  proof,"  he  says,  "  of 
enemy  ownership  would  afford  no  evidence  of  such 
[enemy]  origin  or  [enemyj  destination  we  are  not  in 
practice  detaining  the  goods."  That  is  not  quite  accurate; 
for  the  Order  in  Council  is  not  so  limited.  But  it  is  a  notable 
avowal  that  there  is  not  only  no  intention  of  confiscating 
enemy  goods — which  is  the  true  and  only  effectual  way  of 
hurting  the  enemy — but  that  there  is  no  intention  of  even 
detaining  them  as  enemy  goods,  but  only  if  they  are  of 
enemy  origin  or  enemy  destination.  The  infraction  of 
neutral  rights  therefore  and  the  interference  with  neutral 
trade  which  the  Order  in  Council  effects,  which  the  United 
States  declare  they  will  not  submit  to,  and  which  is  at  the 
very  least  of  doubtful  legality  and  of  more  than  doubtful 
policv — all  this  is  to  be  carried  out,  not  in  order  to  confiscate 
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enemy  goods,  nor  even  so  much  as  to  detain  them  unless 
they  are  part  of"  commerce  on  its  way  to  or  from  the  enemy 
"  country." 

This  abandonment  of  confiscation  was  deliberate.  It  had 
already  been  announced  in  the  Foreign  Office  memorandum 
of  17th  June,   191 5,  communicated  to  the  United  States 
Ambassador  and  published  in  the  Morning  Post  of  25th 
June.  In  that   memorandum    H.M.    Government    explain 
that  as   regards   Cotton   (not    then    declared   Contraband 
of  War),  although  they  stopped  and  detained  it,  they  did 
not  confiscate  it,  but  paid  its  alleged  American  owners 
for  it  "  sums  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amounts  realized 
"  by    the    sale    of  the    goods  " — which    sums    were    then 
already  "  exceeding  £450,000  " — and  then  found  that  the 
cotton  was  "  claimed  by  Swedish  and  Dutch  firms !"  They 
had  further  given  "  an  undertaking  "  that  "  United  States 
"  citizens  who  might   desire  to  import  goods  of  German 
"  origin  via  a  neutral  port "  might  "  produce  proof  of  pay- 
"  ment  "  (to  whom  or  for  what  not  being  stated)  whereupon 
H.M.  Government  "  gave  an  undertaking  that  the  goods 
"  concerned  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  transit  " — or 
in  other  words  that  the  Order  in  Council  should  not  be 
enforced.  H.M.  Government  had  also  then  (in  April  and 
May)  given  "  undertakings  not  to  interfere  during  transit 
"  with  certain  cargoes  of  dye-stuffs,  potash,  and  German 
"  beet-seed  " — all  which  was  equally  contrary  to  the  Order. 
There  was  to  be  a  purchase  of  goods  affected  by  the  Order  at 
a  price  considerably  in  excess  of  their  value  from  alleged 
owners  subsequently  denied  to  be  the  real  owners,  and 
possibly  another  purchase,  also  at  excess  prices,  from  those 
real  owners — but  there  was  to  be  no  confiscation.  Certain 
cargoes  of  German  dye-stuffs  were  not  so  much  as  to  be 
"  interfered  with  " — much  less  confiscated.  It  is  as  though 
the  whole  object  were  to  arrive  at  the  maximum  of  inter- 
ference with  the  lawful  rights  of  neutrals  and  the  maximum 
of  disagreement  with  neutral  Powers,  in  order  to  inflict  the 
very  minimum  of  damage  or  even  of  delay  or  inconvenience 
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upon  the  enemy!  If  possible  the  enemy  goods  are  not  even 
to  be  detained!  With  Greece  apparently  we  have  made  a 
similar  bargain.  A  telegram  from  Athens  dated  27th  August 
(published  in  the  Morning  Post  of  3rd  September,  191 5) 
declares  that  in  return  for  a  law  "  to  deal  severely  with  con- 
"  traband  running  "  which  the  Greek  Government  "  under- 
"  takes  to  have  passed  "  (but  has  not  passed  yet,  be  it  noted) 
"  the  Allies  .  .  .  will  permit  the  free  importation  of  goods 
"  into  Greece  on  the  basis  of  the  usual  annual  figures  and  the 
"  free  exportation  of  Greek  products,  notably  currants  and 
"  tobacco."  In  other  words  we  are,  in  return  for  the  promise 
of  a  law,  not  to  "  prevent  commodities  of  any  kind  from 
"  reaching  or  leaving  Germany,"  which  was  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  Order  in  Council.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning 
of  it  all?  And  why  are  we  to  quarrel  with  all  neutrals  for  the 
sake  of  inflicting  on  the  enemy  so  trifling  an  inconvenience, 
so  pared  away  as  to  amount,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  nothing  at 
all?  Are  we  really  intent  on  damaging  the  neutral  more  than 
the  enemy?  Or  is  this  but  another  attempt  to  continue  that 
Foreign  Office  desire  to  make  War  as  if  it  were  Peace,  which 
produced  the  surrenders  of  Sea  Power  at  The  Hague  and  in 
London? 


Pay,  Pay,  Pay 

THIS  payment  of  .£450,000  for  Cotton  is  airily,  inci- 
dentally and,  as  it  were,  accidentally  disclosed;  as 
though  it  had  become  quite  a  usual  proceeding  to  pay  the 
first  claimant  who  comes  along  for  any  goods  captured  under 
the  Order  in  Council — and  then,  perhaps,  to  pay  over  again 
some  other  Swedish  or  Dutch  body — and  to  pay  to  each 
considerably  more  than  the  value  of  the  goods ;  as  though, 
in  short,  we  had  deliberately  adopted  the  view  that  capture 
under  our  own  Order  is  so  indefensible  that,  instead  of 
confiscating  the  captured  goods  and  thereby  to  that  extent 
enriching  ourselves  by  the  capture,  we  are  so  ashamed  of 
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our  action  that  we  must  fine  ourselves  in  a  sum  more  than 
their  worth  and,  perhaps,  even  two  or  three  times  their 
worth.  Yet  what  this  leads  to — what,  for  aught  we  know,  it 
has  already  led  to — is  a  quite  immeasurable  expenditure,  not 
limited  to  the  avowed  sum  of  nearly  half  a  million,  but  to 
millions  upon  millions,  levied  upon  the  British  taxpayer  by 
the  Foreign  Office  as  a  penalty  for  the  exercise  by  the  Fleet 
of  the  rights  of  capture  resumed  for  it  by  the  Order,  and  as 
a  demonstration  of  an  intention  to  make  the  exercise  of 
these  rights  infinitely  more  costly  and  ruinous  to  us  than 
their  abandonment.  Is  that  the  purpose? 

Subsequently  to  the  memorandum  of  15th  June  the  thing 
was  carried  yet  further.  Up  to  20th  August,  191 5,  Cotton 
had  not  (though  Wool  had)  been  declared  to  be  Contraband 
of  War,  and  was  captured,  brought  in  and  committed  to  the 
Marshal  of  the  Prize  Court' — if  at  all — by  virtue  of  the 
system  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  stopping  without  con- 
fiscating all  property  whatever  "  from  reaching  or  leaving 
"  Germany."  This  method  was  defended*  on  the  ground 
that  capture  under  the  Order  was  just  as  good  as  capture 
on  the  ground  of  Contraband  character,  even  though  the 
latter  kind  of  capture  might,  as  the  former  might  not,  entail 
the  confiscation  of  the  captured  Cotton.  But  on  20th  Au- 
gust another  of  the  endless  series  of  Royal  Proclamations 
was  made,  in  deference  to  the  persistent  demand  of  the 
experts  who  pointed  out  that  Cotton  is  a  necessary  element 
in  every  modern  explosive  propellant.  This  Proclamation 
declared  Cotton  to  be  absolute  Contraband  of  War.  But  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  notable  Foreign  Office  Notice  or 
Memorandum  issued  on  21st  August.  That  Notice  an- 
nounced that  "  H.M.  Government  contemplate  the  initia- 
"  tion  of  measures  to  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  any  abnormal 
"  depression  which  might  temporarily  disturb  market  con- 
"  ditions."  This  is  in  effect  a  half-promise  to  make  up  part 
or  the  whole  of  any  fall  in  the  market  price  of  Cotton  due,  or 

*  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  reply,  House  of  Commons,  Monday,  26th  July, 
r9x5- 
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thought  to  be  due,  to  the  War  and  the  Order  in  Council. 
That  is  a  most  tremendous  commitment.  If  it  is  to  be 
carried  out  it  may  swallow  up  untold  millions.  And  it  is  all 
lightly  put  forward  in  an  unsigned  Foreign  Office  notice 
which,  for  all  we  know,  may  have  emanated  from  the  hall 
porter.  Never  were  such  tremendous  responsibilities  so 
lightly  undertaken.  Nor  was  ever  so  dangerous  a  principle 
introduced.  It  amounts  to  this:  that  whatever  rights  of 
capture  we  may  exercise,  and  however  lawfully  and  justly, 
we  are  to  pay  untold  sums  as  a  fine  upon  ourselves  for  exer- 
cising them ! 

The  extent  of  the  commitment  in  question  can  scarcely 
have  been  realized.  The  world's  cotton  crop  is  estimated 
to  be  22,000,000  bales  of  500  lb.,  worth  over  ^250,000,000. 
Are  we  to  protect  all  this  from  "  depression  "  in  its  price? 
It  would  seem  so.  For  market  conditions  affect  the  whole 
of  that  crop.  But  even  if  we  are  to  "  relieve  abnormal  de- 
"  pression "  only  on  the  United  States  production  of 
15,000,000  bales,  worth,  perhaps,  ^180,000,000,  the  pro- 
spect is  scarcely  less  startling.  For  an  abnormal  depression 
might  well  reach  ten  per  cent  on  that,  which  would  be 
.£18,000,000.  Has  the  extent  of  the  pledge  given  been 
realized  or  considered? 
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IN  the  further  despatch  of  31st  July,  191 5,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  takes  another  step  on  to  new  ground.  Up  to  then 
he  had  argued  that  such  and  such  were  his  principles,  and 
that  they  were  excellent,  necessary,  indispensable  princi- 
ples. On  31st  July,  however,  he  adds,  in  effect,  "  Those  are 
"  my  principles,  but  if  you  don't  like  them  they  can  be 
"  changed."  He  then  offered  up  the  Prize  Court  and  the 
King  in  Council  as  a  sacrifice  that  would  be  readily  made. 
The  true  "  spirit  and  principles  of  the  essence  of  the  rules 
"  of  war,"   the   true    "  adaptations  "    thereof  to   present 
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conditions,  are,  he  points  out,  matters  for  ascertainment  and 
decision  by  the  Prize  Court,  "  according  to  the  course  of 
"  Admiralty  and  the  Law  of  Nations."  He  holds,  indeed, 
that  the  measures  adopted  under  the  Order  in  Council 
"  are  consistent  with  the  principles  of  International  Law." 
But  he  adds,  "  The  legality  of  these  measures  has  not  yet 
"  formed  the  subject  of  a  decision  of  the  Prize  Court." 

Let  that  be  well  marked  and  noted.  It  is,  in  effect,  an 
admission  that  the  "  measures  "  are  still  of  doubtful  legality. 
It  is  an  admission  that  the  only  authority  competent  to 
pronounce  them  lawful  or  unlawful  has  not  yet  been  invoked. 
It  is  an  admission  that  the  Foreign  Office  is  insufficient  and 
incompetent  by  itself  to  declare  the  Law,  much  more  to 
make  or  unmake  it.  It  is  an  admission  that  all  is  tentative 
and  provisional  until  the  due  and  competent  authority  has 
finally  and  judicially  pronounced  thereon.  And  it  is  an 
admission  that  the  Prize  Court  is  the  sole  authority  com- 
petent to  make  such  a  pronouncement.  All  which  is  true. 
All  which  is  most  true.  But  all  which  deprives  the 
alterations  made  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  any  present 
foundation,  and  Sir  E.  Grey's  excuses  for  them  of  any 
present  value.  It  is  the  Prize  Court,  and  that  alone,  which 
can  finally  determine  whether  the  United  States  or  the 
Foreign  Office  is  right — the  former  in  rejecting  the  Order 
as  going  beyond  the  Law  of  Nations ;  or  the  latter  in  excus- 
ing it  as  being  consistent  therewith.  This  is  a  most  notable 
and  pregnant  admission. 

Sir  E.  Grey  introduces  it  in  order  to  take  his  new  step 
on  to  his  new  ground.  He  presumes  that  the  Prize  Court 
will  decide  for  his  view  and  against  that  of  the  United 
States.  But,  says  he,  if  and  when  the  Prize  Court  has  so 
decided,  and  if  and  when  upon  appeal  the  King  in  Council 
has  upheld  the  Prize  Court  decision,  and  has  thus  brought 
the  matter  to  an  end  beyond  which  there  is  no  appeal — 
even  then  if  the  United  States  or  anv  other  Power  does  not 
like  the  decision,  it  can  all  be  reopened,  and  "  be  subjected 
"  to  review  by  an  international  tribunal."  He  reminds  the 
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American  Ambassador  that  "  the  same  principle  was 
accepted  both  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
H.M.  Government  in  1907  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
"  posed  establishment  of  an  International  Prize  Court." 
He  does  not  remind  him  that  the  principle  and  the  proposed 
International  Prize  Court  together  were  condemned,  re- 
jected and  destroyed  by  the  British  Parliament.  He  pro- 
poses, in  short,  to  revive,  after  its  rejection  by  Parliament, 
either  the  fantastic  Hague  Court  or  something  else  like  it. 
He  proposes,  after  Parliament  has  declared  its  refusal  to 
agree  to  any  such  thing,  to  submit  the  decisions  of  our  most 
venerable  and  most  authoritative  Prize  Courts,  together 
with  the  decisions  of  H.M.  in  Council,  and  therewith  every 
act  of  our  Navy  and  every  order  of  our  Admiralty,  to  some 
new  fancy  tribunal  yet  to  be  invented,  as  to  which  all  we 
know  is  the  suggestion  that  it  shall  be  more  or  less  similar 
to  that  Court  of  defaulting  Dagoes  and  Negro  neologists 
which  Parliament  has  already  refused  to  accept. 

In  other  words,  the  solemn  decisions  of  courts,  always 
hitherto  held  competent  to  decide  finally  the  grave  matters 
committed  to  them,  are  to  be  treated  as  of  no  account,  unless 
they  wholly  please  and  completely  satisfy  everybody  and 
every  State  in  any  way  concerned,  and  are  to  be  submitted 
anew  at  will  to  some  new  court  without  any  of  those  his- 
toric guarantees,  or  any  of  that  priceless  store  of  pre- 
cedents and  body  of  law  which  have  made  our  Courts  the 
authority  and  model  for  all  others.  The  very  suggestion  is  as 
shameful  as  it  is  pusillanimous.  It  is  but  a  general  offer  in 
advance  of  an  interminable  succession  of  "  Alabama"  sur- 
renders of  law,  of  principle  and  of  cash  together.  And  it  is 
the  revival  of  a  scheme  already  rejected  and  destroyed  by 
Parliament.  As  to  which  it  must  be  expected  and  required 
that  Parliament  will  yet  have  something  to  say. 
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HAVING  gone  thus  far  to  please  the  United  States 
Sir  Edward  soon  thought  it  necessary  to  go  even 
further  to  please  Germany.  On  Thursday,  19th  August, 
Dr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  made  certain  allegations  con- 
cerning Sir  Edward  Grey,  and,  speaking  for  Germany,, 
declared  that  "  For  our  and  other  peoples'  protection  we 
"  must  gain  the  freedom  of  the  seas  ";  and  on  Friday,  27th 
August,  the  semi-official  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
published  a  report  from  Prince  Lichnowsky  stating  that 
immediately  before  his  departure  from  England,  on  the 
declaration  of  war,  Sir  Edward  Grey  sent  for  him  and  said 
that  "  he  had  a  confidential  communication  to  make  which 
"  perhaps  would  be  of  value  for  the  future  ";  that  in  this 
war,  "  Great  Britain  as  a  participating  Power  would  be  still 
"  more  in  a  position  to  throw  her  word  into  the  scale  than 
"  if  she  remained  neutral,  because  she  could  at  any  moment 
"threaten  to  retire  from  the  fight";  and  that,  should 
Germany  at  "  a  not  too  distant  time  wish  to  make  a  speedy 
"  end  from  other  reasons  to  a  war  so  fateful  for  Europe, 
"  he  would  always  be  ready  in  the  event  of  his  being  still 
"  in  office  to  undertake  mediation  to  help  us.  He  was  remote 
"  from  every  idea  to  crush  Germany."  The  German  Chan- 
cellor's speech  was  published  in  the  Morning  Post  of 
Saturday,  21st  August.  Prince  Lichnowsky's  report  was 
published  in  the  Morning  Post  of  Monday,  30th  August. 
On  Wednesday,  25th  August,  Sir  Edward  Grey  replied  to 
the  German  Chancellor  by  a  letter,  published  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  26th  August.  He  did  not  cite  (possibly  he 
had  not  then  received  the  text  of)  Prince  Lichnowsky's 
report,  but  he  did  seem  to  glance  at  it  as  though  already 
acquainted  with  it,  by  saying,  "  As  to  the  other  statement 
"  attributed  to  me,  not  even  when  we  were  prefectly  free, 
"  when  Japan,  who  was  our  ally,  had  not  entered  the  war 
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"  and  when  we  were  not  pledged  to  the  other  Allies  as 
"  we  are  now  by  the  agreement  of  5th  September,  1914,  did 
"  I  say  anything  so  ridiculous  or  untrue  as  that  it  was  in 
"  the  interest  of  Germany  that  we  had  gone  to  war,  and 
"  with  the  object  of  restraining  Russia."  He  did  not  deal 
with  the  Prince's  charge  that  he  had  said  that  England 
"  could  at  any  moment  threaten  to  retire  from  the  fight." 
That  was  the  terrible  charge,  for  it  was  a  charge  that  he 
announced  England  as  being  ready  to  desert  her  Allies  unless 
they  accepted  English  "  mediation  to  help  "  Germany; 
the  charge,  if  any,  that  "  it  was  in  the  interest  of  Germany 
"  that  we  had  gone  to  war,  and  with  the  object  of  restraining 
"  Russia,"  was  nothing  like  Prince  Lichnowsky's  specific 
allegation.  And  that  allegation  Sir  Edward  Grey  did  not 
deny  on  25th  August.  He  denied  the  imputed  motive.  He 
did  not  deny  the  alleged  suggestion  of  deserting  our  Allies. 
Possibly  he  intended  to  imply  a  denial  of  that  also.  But 
he  did  not  directly  deny  it.  Nor  has  he  denied  it  since. 
Which  was,  and  is,  most  unfortunate.  Neither  did  he  deny 
this  alleged  statement  that  he  was  "  remote  from  every 
"  idea  to  crush  Germany."  Which  is  also  unfortunate.  For 
if  that  statement  was  indeed  made,  it  explains  much — too 
much. 

Yet  even  so  he  was  apparently  still  desirous  to  be  agree- 
able to  Germany.  The  Chancellor  had  said  "  for  our  and 
"  other  peoples'  protection  we,  Germany,  must  gain  the 
"  freedom  of  the  seas  " — meaning  thereby,  as  cannot  be 
doubted,  their  freedom  from  the  Sea  Power  of  England. 
To  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  did  reply.  He  replied,  not  with 
denial  or  repudiation.  He  replied  with  something  ap- 
proaching acquiescence.  "  Freedom  of  the  Sea,"  he  said, 
"  may  be  a  very  reasonable  subject  for  discussion,  definition 
"  and  agreement  between  nations  after  this  war."  This  is  a 
recession  from  the  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March,  1915, 
and  a  recurrence  to  the  attitude  held  at  The  Hague  in  1907 
and  at  London  in  1909,  when  there  was  indeed  discussion, 
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definition  and  agreement  in  surrender  of  English  Sea 
power,  afterwards  partially  undone  by  Parliament  and  now 
abandoned  by  the  Order  in  Council.  To  commit  us  even  by  a 
"  may  be  "  to  a  renewal  after  the  war  of  such  discussions 
and  surrenders  is  most  dangerous.  Considering  what  has 
since  occurred  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  unwarranted  and 
unwarrantable.  And,  taken  together  with  the  dispatch  to 
the  United  States  of  31st  July,  it  amounts  to  a  promise  of  i 
a  suspension  of  the  Sea  Power  of  England  during  the  war ; 
to  a  revision  of  any  Prize  Court  decisions  affirming  that 
power  after  the  war ;  and,  finally,  of  a  readiness  then  to  en- 
tertain anew  the  final  destruction  and  annihilation  of  that 
power. 

This  is  a  course  which,  if  it  be  condoned,  confirmed  and 
continued,  will  deprive  this  country  of  its  sole  effectual 
power  of  offence  and  defence.  It  is  a  course  in  which,  if 
there  be  any  understanding  and  spirit  in  the  country,  no 
Minister  and  no  Ministry  can  be  allowed  to  continue. 


The  summary  and  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this : 

From  1906  when  the  late  Government,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Peace-like- War  Party,  prepared  the  campaign  for 
Peace-like  War  which  led  up  to  the  surrenders  of  Sea- 
Power  at  The  Hague  in  1907  and  at  London  in  1909,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  his  subordinates  at  the  Foreign  Office 
have  been  unceasingly  engaged  in  attempts  to  alter  the  Law 
of  Nations,  and  to  procure  the  adoption  of  new  rules  of 
warfare  inconsistent  with  and  contrary  to  that  Law. 

Those  attempts  are  recorded  and  embodied  in  a  series  of 
documents,  all  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office  alone,  without 
any  previous  submission  to  Parliament,  or  any  consultation 
of  Parliament — in  virtue  of  the  claim  that  Office  makes  to 
exercise  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  matters  of  this  kind  at  its 
own  pleasure  and  without  even  taking  the  advice  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown. 

The  documents  wherein  these  attempts  are  embodied 
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began  with  the  Royal  Proclamation  and  the  Order  in 
Council  of  4th  August,  191 4,  followed  by  other  Orders  and 
Proclamations  of  20th  August,  21st  September,  and 
29th  October.  These  were  contradictory  of  each  other,  the 
last  usually  destructive  of  its  predecessor,  and  the  whole  of 
them  a  series  of  innovations  amounting  together  to  a  com- 
plete confusion  of  all  Law  and  all  rules.*  They  were  followed 
by  the  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March,  1915,  the  character 
and  effect  whereof  as  then  presented  were  set  forth  in 
these  pages  in  May  last,t  and  have  now  been  submitted  to 
further  examination.  There  has  since  ensued  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  United  States  already  cited,  defending 
what  has  been  done  and  making  the  fresh  suggestion  that 
the  whole  cucumber  salad,  thus  beautifully  seasoned,  can 
easily  be  thrown  out  of  the  window. 


To  satisfy  the  Fighting  Seamen  who  have  insisted  on 
making  Warlike  War  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations  and 
the  Rule  of  the  Sea;  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  all 
the  new  sophistications  of  the  Law  and  all  the  new  rules 
of  the  Sea  intended  to  secure  that  the  War — at  least  at  Sea — 
should  be  Peace-like,  was  an  impossible  task.  The  only 
real  issue  out  of  it  was  to  abandon  the  new  sophistications 
and  new-fangled  rules  and  to  recur  to  the  Law  and  the 
Rules  simply.  But  that  would  have  been  to  confess  that  the 
Foreign  Office  had  made  a  great  mistake.  That  might  have 
discredited  not  only  Sir  Edward  Grey  but  even  the  sub- 
ordinate Foreign  Office  officials — the  very  Office  itself. 
The  Office,  therefore,  as  it  would  seem,  set  itself  with  vast 
ingenuity  to  the  invention  of  a  system  which  should  at 
once  give  to  the  Seamen  the  Appearance,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  them  from  getting  the  Substance,  of  what 
they  asked;  which  should  at  once  maintain  and  destroy  the 

*  "  The  Declaration  of  London.  Confusing  the  Law  of  Nations  "  {The 
Morning  Post,  Tuesday,  3rd  November,  1914). 

•\  The  Candid  Quarterly  Review,  May,  1915,  p.  293. 
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Declaration  of  Paris ;  at  once  adopt,  enforce,  and  reject  the 
Declaration  of  London ;  at  once  deny  and  accept  The  Hague 
Conventions;  at  once  placate  these  obstinate  Seamen  and 
save  the  poor  Enemy  from  the  full  effects  of  their  violence ; 
and  which  should  present  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  world 
with  all  the  appearance  of  a  tiger  and  to  the  enemy  with  all 
the  manners  of  a  sheep — professing  at  last  Warlike  War, 
intending  all  the  time  Peace-like  War,  achieving  as  near  as 
might  be  Warlike  Peace,  and  affronting  with  the  resource 
and  ingenuity  of  an  unscrupulous  attorney  all  the  subtle 
distinctions,  crooked  ways  and  astute  devices  that  such 
purposes  might  require.  The  result  has  been  most  unhappy. 
Contradiction  has  been  piled  on  contradiction,  incon- 
sistency added  to  inconsistency,  and  nonsense  has  been 
calmly  enounced.  Confusion  has  supervened;  and  at  last  the 
quarrel  with  the  Enemy,  lightly  set  aside  as  of  no  account, 
has  been  replaced  by  a  graver  quarrel  with  the  Neutral. 

England  has  thus  been  presented  to  the  world  as  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  monstrous  and  lawless  deeds  of  her  enemy 
by  deeds  equally  lawless  and  scarcely  less  monstrous  directed 
against  her  friend.  She  should  not  and  cannot  be  surprised 
that  her  friend  is  shocked  by  such  conduct  and  driven  to 
resist  it. 


The  position  taken  up  by  the  United  States  was  stated 
in  October.  It  is  as  clear  and  simple  as  possible.  It  appeals 
to  the  Law  of  Nations.  It  declares  that  to  this  Law  it  will 
submit;  but  that  it  will  submit  to  no  other;  and  in  par- 
ticular that  it  will  submit  to  no  modifications,  affected  to  be 
made  by  Order  in  Council  or  otherwise,  in  that  Law  as 
hitherto  established. 

Nothing  could  be  more  correct  than  that  position. 
Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than  that  England  should 
take  the  same  position.  And,  but  for  cobwebs  in  the  Foreign 
Office  mind  and  the  confused  modifications  attempted  in 
October,  and  still  further  confused  in  March,  nothing  would 
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have  been  easier  than  to  do  so.  No  new  thing  had  to  be 
invented.  All  that  was  needed  was  to  recur  to  the  old  and 
real  thing.  Had  that  been  simply  and  plainly  done,  the 
enormous,  the  priceless  advantage  would  have  been  attained 
of  ranging  the  two  great  Maritime  Powers  of  the  world 
alongside  each  other  as  upholders — if  need  were  against  the 
world — of  that  true  and  sole  Law  of  Nations  which  is 
founded  upon  high  and  salutary  principles  and  built  upon 
Right  Reason.  Most  unhappily  the  great  opportunity  was 
thrown  away. 

For  the  Foreign  Office  was  already  determined  to  part 
company  with  the  Law  of  Nations,  as  affirmed  by  the  United 
States,  and  to  set  up  it  own  modifications  thereof,  to  be 
finally  embodied,  as  subsequently  appeared,  in  the  Order 
in  Council  of  March.  And  what  made  these  modifications 
so  especially  unhappy  was:  first  that  they  did  not  profess 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  hitherto  established  Law,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  avowed  themselves  to  be  a  departure  from  it 
into  the  region  of  lawless  retaliation;  and  secondly,  that  they 
were  all  characterized  by  a  jealous  tenderness  for  the  enemy 
and  by  a  ruthless  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  Neutral. 


Neutral  Rights 

WAR  gives  no  new  rights  to  the  Neutral;  on  the 
contrary  it  limits  his  previously  existing  rights,  and 
imposes  upon  him  new  duties;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the 
observance  of  those  duties  when  the  neutral  subject  and 
ship  are  on  the  high  seas  and  therefore  away  from  the 
immediate  power  of  their  own  Government,  the  estab- 
lished Law  has  invested  the  belligerent  in  time  of  war  with 
coercive  powers  of  his  own,  to  enforce  some  of  the  more 
important  of  these  duties.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Neutral  to 
abstain  from  assisting  either  side  against  the  other  in  the 
War.  Should  he  attempt  to  do  so  by  breaking  a  blockade  or 
by  carrying  contraband  of  war  to  one  of  the  belligerents, 
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the  other  belligerent  may  capture  and  confiscate  his  ship 
and  his  cargo;  or  should  he  attempt  it  by  carrying  across 
the  high  seas  goods  the  property  of  either,  then  the  other 
belligerent  may  take  those  enemy  goods  from  him  and 
dismiss  him  with  his  freight.  The  Neutral  Ship  becomes 
moreover  (as  she  was  not  in  Peace)  liable  to  visit  and  search 
upon  the  high  seas  by  any  warship  of  either  belligerent; 
and  if  an  examination  of  her  papers  and  crew  seems  to  the 
captain  of  that  warship  to  disclose  probable  cause  for  the 
belief  that  she  is  violating  any  of  these  duties,  she  becomes 
liable  to  be  taken  into  port  and  submitted  to  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  belligerent's  Prize  Court.  That  is  the  common 
Law  of  Nations,  apart  from  the  "  modifications '  at- 
tempted to  be  embroidered  upon  it  by  Declarations  and 
Conventions  and  Orders  in  Council. 

These  new  restrictions  placed  by  War  upon  Neutral  Trade 
are  intended  to  ensure,  and  are  sufficient  to  ensure,  that  the 
Neutral  shall  remain  neutral  and  shall  not  become  belli- 
gerent. They  are  no  more  than  are  required  to  secure  his 
abstention  from  the  War.  Yet  even  so  they  are  harassing 
and  severe  enough.  For  they  seriously  interfere  with  his 
accustomed  trade.  They  make  portions  thereof  which  were 
previously  lawful  and  beyond  interference  by  any  unlawful 
and  subject  to  interference  and  to  the  infliction  in  some 
cases  of  grave  penalties  by  either  belligerent.  They  deny  to 
him  ports  with  which  he  has  in  peace  time  freely  traded; 
whole  categories  of  trade  which  he  has  practised  with  great 
profit  are  closed  to  him.  The  damage  done  to  him,  though 
inevitable  and  necessary,  is  great.  Policy  and  amity  alike 
would  dictate  to  a  prudent  belligerent  to  enforce  as  mildly 
as  possible  its  warlike  rights  against  the  Neutral;  rather  to 
abstain  in  much,  as  long  as  possible  and  whenever  possible, 
from  interference  of  any  sort  with  its  neutral  friend;  only  at 
last  to  interfere  when  that  becomes  indispensable  for  the 
prosecution  of  its  rights  against  the  enemy;  and  even  then 
to  take  every  care  that  the  interference  shall  be  as  mild  and 
lenient  as  its  own  safety  will  allow,  and  always  such  as  shall 
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rather  fall  below  than  come  wholly  up  to  the  interference 
the  Law  allows.  But  to  go  beyond ;  to  add  to  the  new  duties 
and  penalties  which  the  law  authorizes  others  which  it  does 
not  authorize,  to  do  this  is  at  once  wholly  unjust  and  wholly 
impolitic.  And  that  is  precisely  what  the  Order  in  Council 
does  do. 


The  Wrongs  and  the  Remedy 

THE  Neutral  retains  in  War  his  right  to  trade  without 
interference  or  molestation  with  either  or  both  of  the 
belligerents,  provided  that  he  abstains  from  attempting 
under  cover  of  that  right  so  to  misuse  it  as  to  afford  to  one 
belligerent  a  service  hostile  to  the  other — as  by  attempts  to 
break  blockade  or  to  carry  contraband  of  war  or  mer- 
chandise being  belligerent  property. 

The  Order  in  Council  denies  that  right. 

The  restriction  imposed  by  the  Law  of  Nations  upon  the 
Neutral  to  abstain  from  trading  with  a  blockaded  port 
applies  only  to  a  port  actually  and  effectually  blockaded 
by  a  force  preventing  access  to  it.  No  other  kind  of  blockade 
imposes  any  obligation  upon  the  Neutral.  That  is  the  settled 
doctrine  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  It  is  stated,  alleged,  and 
affirmed  even  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  In  the  absence  of 
such  an  actual,  effectual  blockade  of  any  given  port  or 
coast-line,  the  Neutral  has  a  complete  and  undeniable  right 
to  trade — except  in  contraband — with  that  port  or  coast- 
line. 

The  Order  in  Council  denies  that  right. 

The  Neutral  is  entitled  to  restitution  of  neutral  goods 
found  in  an  enemy  ship. 

The  Order  in  Council  denies  that  title. 

The  Neutral  has  the  right  to  trade  freely  with  neutral 
ports  in  ships  carrying  only  innocent  neutral  property  not 
contraband  of  war. 

The  Order  in  Council  denies  that  right. 
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The  Neutral  has  the  right  to  carry  on  trade,  either  in 
what  by  the  Law  of  Nations  are  non-contraband  goods  or 
to  what  the  Law  of  Nations  holds  to  be  an  unblockaded 
belligerent  port;  and  can  only  be  debarred  from  such 
trade  by  the  decision  of  a  Prize  Court  that  the  goods  in 
question  are  by  the  Law  of  Nations  in  the  circumstances 
contraband,  or  that  the  port  is  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  in 
the  circumstances,  duly  blockaded.  He  has  the  right  to 
refuse  submission  to  any  modification  or  extension  of  the 
doctrine  of  blockade  or  of  contraband,  by  any  Order  in 
Council  or  Proclamation  going  beyond  the  established 
doctrine  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

The  Order  in  Council  denies  this  right. 

The  Neutral  has  the  right  to  carry  on  without  molesta- 
tion all  trade  with  either  neutral  or  belligerent  in  all  goods 
which  are  so  innocent  that  the  belligerent  claims  no  right 
to  confiscate  them  as  good  prize  of  war. 

The  Order  in  Council  denies  that  right. 

The  Neutral  has  the  right  to  carry  on  freely  all  innocent 
trade  either  with  other  neutrals  or  with  either  belligerent, 
subject  only  to  the  belligerent  right  of  search,  and  without 
being  otherwise  interfered  with,  detained,  brought  into  a 
belligerent  port  or  forced  to  discharge  his  cargo  in  that  port. 

The  Order  in  Council  denies  that  right. 

All  these  denials  of  right  should  be  abandoned. 

ON  the  other  hand: 
The  Belligerent  has    by  the    established  principles 
and  rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations  no  right  to  detain  captured 
enemy  goods  whereof  he  does  not  claim  the  confiscation  as 
good  prize. 

The  Order  in  Council  asserts  such  a  right. 
The   Belligerent   has   no   right   to   dispose   of  captured 
enemy  goods  otherwise  than  by  either  claiming  and,  if  it 
be  so,  obtaining  their  condemnation  as  good  prize  by  the 
Prize  Court,  or  else  by  releasing  them. 
The  Order  in  Council  asserts  such  a  right. 
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The  Belligerent  has  no  right  to  proclaim  a  blockade  not 
made  effectual  by  a  force  sufficient  to  deny  access  to  the 
blockaded  port  or  coast,  or  to  require  neutrals  to  submit  to 
such  a  blockade.  It  has  no  right  in  the  absence  of  an  effectual 
blockade  to  require  neutral  submission  to  a  notional  or  paper 
blockade  as  though  that  were  effectual. 

The  Order  in  Council  asserts  such  a  right. 

The  Belligerent  has  no  right  of  pre-emption,  or  forcible 
purchase,  of  all  innocent  cargoes  in  all  neutral  ships  on  all 
innocent  voyages. 

The  Order  in  Council  asserts  such  a  right. 

All  these  asertions  of  right  should  be  withdrawn. 


Nevertheless : 

The  Belligerent  has  the  right  to  claim  of  the  Prize  Court 
the  confiscation  as  good  prize  of  all  enemy  property  found 
at  sea  in  a  neutral  ship,  subject  to  payment  to  the  neutral 
ship  of  full  freight  as  though  she  had  completed  her  voyage. 

The  Order  in  Council  waives  that  right. 

The  Belligerent  has  the  right,  not  merely  to  the  detention 
of  but  to  all  property  in  enemy  goods  declared  by  the  Prize 
Court  to  be  good  prize. 

The  Order  in  Council  waives  that  right. 

All  these  waivers  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  rights 
waived  should  be  resumed. 


Were  all  this  done  we  should  return  to  the  established 
Law  of  Nations. 

We  should  occupy  the  same  ground  and  affirm  the  same 
principles  as  the  United  States. 

We  should  resume  our  powers  of  injuring  the  enemy, 
upon  which  we  must  mainly  depend  for  reducing  him  to 
extremitv. 
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We  should  forego  all  claim  to  subject  Neutrals  to  in- 
conveniences not  authorized  by  Law. 

We  should  forego  all  that  is  unwarranted  and  of  no 
consequence  and  should  resume  all  that  is  warranted  and  of 
much  consequence.  » 


Let  this  be  remembered. 

The  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March  was  wholly  the 
work  of  the  late  Government,  promulgated  more  than  two 
months  before  that  Government  had  acknowledged  itself 
incompetent  to  conduct  the  War,  by  inviting  the  Opposition 
to  come  in  and  assist  it  in  doing  so.  The  Order  in  all  its 
most  serious  defects  was  the  consequence  and  the  comple- 
ment of  a  series  of  blunders  accumulated  by  that  Govern- 
ment during  the  preceding  ten  years,  accompanied  by  a 
half-hearted,  deceptive  and  illusory  attempt  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  those  mistakes.  The  Opposition  had  no 
share  whatever  in  and  no  responsibility  whatever  either 
for  the  mistakes  or  for  the  Order.  Mr  Balfour,  indeed, 
thought  it  necessary  expressly  to  affirm  that  truth  im- 
mediately after  the  Order  was  issued,  in  a  passage  which 
shows  how  secretly  the  Order  had  been  concocted  by  the 
Foreign  Office  and  how  little  share  therein  was  had  by  the 
National  Defence  Committee,  whereof  Mr  Balfour  was 
himself  a  member.  "  Let  me  say,"  writes  Mr  Balfour  (in  a 
statement  published  in  The  Times  of  29th  March,  191 5, 
and  "  drawn  up,"  as  that  print  informs  us,  "  for  circulation 
"  in  the  United  States  ")  "  let  me  say  before  I  go  further, 
"  that  I  am  in  no  sense  personally  responsible  for  the 
"  policy  which  has  been  adopted.  I  was  not  consulted  upon 
"  it;  and  I  view  with  the  greatest  dislike  any  course  which 
"  seems  in  the  smallest  degree  to  violate  the  rules  of  inter- 
"  national  warfare."  After  which  Mr  Balfour  very  generously 
proceeded  to  plead  that  the  policy  in  question,  of  the  Order 
in  Council,  "  has  a  conclusive  moral  justification." 

Mr  Balfour's  generous  pleas  in  March  in  favour  of  the 
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policy  of  a  Government  whereof  he  was  not  a  member,  but 
rather,  as  a  leader  of  the  Opposition,  an  opponent,  have 
not  been  accepted  by  the  United  States,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  denounce  the  Order  as  an  undeniable  violation 
of  the  rules  of  international  law  and  stiffly  refuse  to  submit 
to  it.  The  policy  for  which  Mr  Balfour  was  not  personally 
responsible  and  on  which  he  was  not  consulted  has  therefore 
failed,  despite  his  handsome  apology  for  it,  to  command 
the  assent  which  he  desired  and  which  assuredly  it  most 
needed.  The  policy,  in  short,  is  a  demonstrated  failure. 

But  the  present  Government,  with  Mr  Balfour  and 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  brought  in  at  the  end  of  May  to  the  two 
most  important  departments  of  all — to  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Foreign  Office,  was  created  precisely  in  order  that  it 
might  abandon  the  confessed  blunders  and  remedy  the 
confessed  failures  of  the  preceding  Government  which  it 
replaced.  Were  it  to  fail  in  doing  this  there  would  be  no 
reason  and  no  justification  for  its  existence.  Were  it  to  fail 
in  this  we  might  as  well  go  back  to  the  previous  Govern- 
ment. To  this  present  Government,  then,  we  have  every 
right  to  look  for  insistence  on  the  abandonment  of  a  policy 
that  has  failed  and  on  the  adoption  of  a  policy  more  likely 
to  succeed.  Most  especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  and  control  of  the  Navy  and  to  the  diploma- 
tic elaboration  of  the  rules  to  be  imposed  upon  it.  And  if, 
as  most  certainly  appears,  those  rules  as  embodied  in  the 
Order  in  Council  are  at  once  dangerous  and  impolitic,  it  is 
of  Mr  Balfour  and  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  that  we  are  entitled 
to  require  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  which  inspired 
the  Order,  and  the  recurrence  to  "  those  rules  of  Interna- 
"  tional  Law  "  which  Mr  Balfour  most  properly  respects, 
but  which  the  Order  oversteps  in  so  many  particulars  only 
to  fall  short  of  them  in  others. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  points  on  which  the 
Coalition  Government  is  called  upon  to  justify  its  exis- 
tence by  redeeming  the  errors  committed  by  the  preceding 
Government. 
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Some  personal  political  careers  have  already  been  ended, 
and  many  political  reputations  have  already  been  wrecked 
by  the  War.  We  must  hope  that  nothing  that  may  be  done 
will  imperil  either  the  career  or  the  reputation  of  the  two 
men  to  whom  the  country  looks  to  redeem  the  errors  of  the 
past. 

London,  16th  October,  191 5. 


Postscript 

1 

Questions  in  Parliament,  and  a  consequent  correspon- 
dence thereon  are  here  appended.  They  throw  a  baleful 
light  over  the  whole  matter.  They  show  beyond  question 
that  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  Foreign  Office 
officials  who  drew  the  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March, 
191 5,  have  not  been  incorrectly  or  uncharitably  deduced. 
It  now  appears  that  the  purpose  was  to  destroy  the  liberty 
of  H.M.  Government  to  claim  the  condemnation  of  enemy 
property  captured  under  the  Order,  while  leaving  it  still 
at  liberty,  and  even  at  greater  liberty,  to  claim  the  con- 
demnation of  neutral  property.  Of  that  there  seems  no 
doubt  now  left.  None  whatever. 


On  the  23rd  September,  191 5 — 

Sir  Arthur  Markham  asked  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  whether  His  Majesty's  Government  proposes  to 
apply  to  the  Prize  Court  for  the  condemnation  and  con- 
fiscation of  enemy  property  captured  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March,  1915;  and,  if  not, 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done  with  such  property  or  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof? 

The  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Lord  Robert 
Cecil) :  Enemy  property  captured  under  the  Order  in 
Council  of  1  ith  March  will  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Order.* 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  H.C.  Official  Report,  Thursday,  23rd  Septem- 
ber, 1 91 5,  cols.  562-3. 
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On  14th  October,  191 5 — 

Sir  Arthur  Markham  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  whether,  adverting  to  the  statement  that 
enemy  property  captured  under  the  Order  in  Council  of  • 
nth  March,  1915,  will  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  that  Order,  he  is  aware  that  the  Order  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  apply  for  condemnation  and  confiscation  of  enemy 
property  captured  under  the  provisions  of  that  Order,  but 
leaves  it  open  to  His  Majesty's  Government  to  apply  for 
such  condemnation  and  confiscation:  and  will  he  now  say 
whether  His  Majesty's  Government  proposes  to  apply  for 
such  condemnation  and  confiscation? 

The  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Lord 
Robert  Cecil) :  I  am  not  aware  of  any  foundation  for  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  hon.  Membef. 

Sir  Arthur  Markham:  Will  the  Noble  Lord  explain  his 
answer?  I  do  not  understand  it.  Will  he  say  what  it  means? 

Lord  Robert  Cecil:  I  mean  that  I  was  not  aware  of  any 
foundation  for  the  suggestion  made  by  the  hon.  Member. 

Sir  Arthur  Markham:  That  is  not  the  question  on  the 
Paper.  The  question  on  the  Paper  is  specific.  The  Noble 
Lord  gave  me  an  insolent  reply  to  my  last  question  on  the 
matter.* 

On   1 6th  October,   191 5,    the  following  letter  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Post — 

Foreign  Office  Mockery 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post 

Sir, — The  Foreign  Office  is  meeting  most  important 
questions  not  only  with  insincerity  but  with  contempt. 
Being  asked  yesterday  "  whether  his  Majesty's  Government 
"  propose  to  apply  "  for  the  condemnation  and  confiscation 
of  enemy  property  captured  under  the  Order  in  Council  of 
nth  March,  191 5,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  replied:  "  I  am  not 
"  aware  of  any  foundation  for  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
"  hon.  Member,"  and,  being  thereupon  very  naturally  asked 
by  Sir  Arthur  Markham  what  he  meant  by  that  reply,  simply 
repeated  it  in  the  same  terms. 

To  reply  to  a  perfectly  simple  and  plain  question  by 
suggesting  that  there  was  in  it  a  suggestion  which  he  neither 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  H.C.  Official  Report,  Thursday,  14th  October, 
1915,  col.  1,424. 
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specified  nor  indicated,  nor  could,  seeing  that  there  was  no 
suggestion  in  it,  and  by  adding  only  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  that  non-existent  suggestion,  is  a  mere 
mockery,  which  was  not  to  be  expected  from  Lord  Robert 
Cecil. 

It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  this  answer  was  put  into  Lord 
Robert's  hands  by  Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  who  was  described  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  22nd  September  by  the 
Home  Secretary  as  the  "  principal  permanent  servant  "  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  who  was  one  of  the  principal 
agents  in  the  attempted  surrenders  of  our  sea  power  at  The 
Hague  in  1907  and  at  London  in  1909;  and  that  it  was 
simply  accepted  and  made  as  given  to  him  without  examina- 
tion or  any  exercise  of  his  own  discretion  by  Lord  Robert, 
who  is  the  last  man  from  whom  want  of  candour  could  be 
expected. 

Nobody  can  be  more  competent  than  he  to  give  a  plain 
answer  to  a  plain  question.  Will  he  not  do  so? — Yours,  etc., 

Thos.  Gibson  Bowles. 

London,  15th  October. 

On  1 8th  October,  191 5,  the  following  letter  appeared  in 
the  Morning  Post — 

"  Foreign  Office  Mockery  " 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post 

Sir, — I  notice  in  your  issue  this  morning  a  letter  under 
the  above  heading  from  Mr  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles.  I  trust 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  assure  him  (and,  if  I  may 
take  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  Sir  Arthur  Markham  also) 
that  I  had  no  intention  of  giving  to  Sir  Arthur  Markham 
a  discourteous  answer  last  Thursday.  Let  me  also  say  that 
for  that  answer  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  are  alone 
responsible,  and  that  the  permanent  official  to  whom 
reference  is  made  in  Mr  Bowles's  letter  was  in  no  sense 
responsible  for  it. 

With  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  matter,  the  question 
asked  was  whether  I  was  aware  that  the  Order  in  Council 
of  nth  March  "  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  his 
"  Majesty's  Government  to  apply  for  condemnation  and 
"  confiscation  of  enemy  property  captured  under  the  pro- 
"  visions  of  that  Order."  That  seemed  to  me  a  suggestion 
that  the  Government  was  at  liberty  to  apply  for  con- 
demnation and  confiscation  of  enemy  property  captured 
under  the  provisions  of  that  Order.  I  am  advised  there  is  no 
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foundation  for  that  suggestion,  and  I  so  replied.  Articles  3 
and  4  of  the  Order  deal  with  the  procedure  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  enemy  goods  captured  under  its 
provisions.  If  such  goods  come  within  the  terms  of  Article  3 
they  are  to  be  restored  by  Order  of  the  Court  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Court  may  in  the  circumstances  deem  to  be 
just  to  the  person  entitled  thereto,  unless  they  are  con- 
traband or  requisitioned  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty.  Enemy 
goods  which  come  under  Article  4  are  to  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  paid  into  Court,  and  dealt  with  in  such  manner 
as  the  Court  may  in  the  circumstances  deem  to  be  just, 
unless  they  are  requisitioned  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty. 
Unless,  therefore,  they  are  contraband  of  war,  as  to  which 
the  Order  in  Council  makes  no  change  in  the  law,  they  can- 
not be  condemned  and  confiscated.  It  is  quite  true  that  by 
Article  7  nothing  in  the  Order  is  to  be  deemed  to  affect  the 
liability  of  goods  to  capture  or  condemnation,  independently 
of  this  Order;  that  is  to  say,  if  goods  are  liable  to  capture 
or  condemnation  not  under  the  Order  they  are  to  continue 
to  be  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  contraband  of  war. — Yours,  etc., 

Robert  Cecil. 
Foreign  Office,  16th  October. 

On  the  19th  October,  191 5,  the  following  letter  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Post — 

The  Foreign  Office  and  the  Order  in  Council. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  Lord  Robert  Cecil  for  his 
courteous  and  candid  reply  to  my  letter. 

What  Lord  Robert  thinks  to  have  been  a  suggestion  in  the 
question,  his  answer  to  which  provoked  my  first  letter,  is, 
indeed,  more  than  a  suggestion.  It  is  an  assumption.  And 
it  is  an  assumption  which  I  should  have  thought  could 
not  have  been  questioned.  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  however, 
not  only  questions,  he  flatly  denies  it.  He  says  that  he  is 
"  advised  there  is  no  foundation  for "  the  "  suggestion 
"  that  the  Government  was  at  liberty  to  apply  for  con- 
"  demnation  and  confiscation  of  enemy  property  captured 
"  under  the  provisions  of  that  Order." 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  Lord  Robert  must  have  made 

this  statement  inconsiderately.     That  the  Government  is 

at  liberty,  apart  from  the  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March, 

to    apply    for    condemnation    and    confiscation    of   enemy 
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property  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has,  during  the 
present  war,  repeatedly  and  successfully  so  applied  for,, 
and  has  obtained,  such  condemnation  and  confiscation,'  in 
the  case  as  well  of  enemy  ships  as  of  enemy  cargo.  This 
the  records  of  the  Prize  Court  abundantly  show.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil's  contention,  then,  is  that  the  Order  in 
Council  itself  takes  away  from  the  Crown  liberty  to  apply 
for  such  condemnation  and  confiscation.  That,  if  it  were  so, 
would  be  a  serious  condemnation  of  the  Order.  But  is  it  so? 
If  it  be  so,  will  he  state  which  are  the  words  of  the  Order 
which  in  his  opinion  have  that  effect? 

I  cannot  myself  find  any  such  words  in  the  Order.  Indeed, 
in  Article  4,  to  which  Lord  Robert  refers,  there  is  an 
express  provision  that  "  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown  " 
may  apply  to  the  Court  for  payment  out  of  Court  during 
the  war  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  enemy  property.  There 
seems  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  applying  for  the  pay- 
ment of  those  proceeds  to  the  Crown  itself,  which  would, 
in  fact,  be  an  application  for  condemnation  and  confisca- 
tion. Instead,  therefore,  of  the  conclusion  being,  as  Lord 
Robert  is  advised,  that  enemy  goods  which  come  under 
Article  4  "  cannot  be  condemned  and  confiscated,"  or  that 
the  Government  is  not  even  at  liberty  to  apply  for  their 
condemnation,  the  reasonable  conclusion  appears  to  be  the 
very  reverse  of  that  in  both  particulars. 

The  advice  which  Lord  Robert  has  received  indicates 
that  the  intention  and  desire  of  those  Foreign  Office 
authorities  who  drew  the  Order  in  Council  was,  and  that 
the  effect  of  that  Order  (wherever  it  has  effect)  is,  to  leave 
his  Majesty's  Government  at  liberty  to  apply  for  the 
condemnation  and  confiscation  of  neutral  property  under 
many  different  circumstances,  but  to  deprive  it  of  all 
liberty  to  apply  for  condemnation  and  confiscation  of 
enemy  property  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

I  trust  that,  on  further  examination,  Lord  Robert  will 
find  that  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  that.— Yours,  etc., 

Thos.  Gibson  Bowles. 
London,  18th  October. 

On  the  2 1 st  October,  191 5,  the  following  letter  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Post — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post 
Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  there  still  seems  some  misunder- 
-  standing  about  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in  Council  of 
March.  I  have  never  suggested  that  it  took  away  any  of  our 
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belligerent  powers  otherwise  existing.  For  instance,  we  can, 
and  do,  condemn  and  confiscate  contraband  of  war  going 
to  enemy  countries,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  The  Order 
in  Council  gives  us  certain  additional  powers  with  respect 
to  goods  other  than  contraband  going  to  and  from  enemy 
countries.  But  those  powers  do  not  extend  to  confiscation 
and  condemnation.  The  Parliamentary  question  assumed 
that  it  did,  and  I  replied  that  the  assumption  was  erroneous. 
As  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  enemy  trade,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  defend  all  action  for 
which  I  am  responsible  in  Parliament. — Yours,  etc., 

Robert  Cecil. 
Foreign  Office,  20th  October. 


And  on  the  22nd  October,  191 5,  the  following  letter  has 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Post — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post 

Sir, — Lord  Robert  Cecil's  letter  in  your  issue  of  to-day 
makes  things  much  clearer. 

His  original  statement  was:  "There  is  no  foundation" 
for  the  "  suggestion  that  the  Government  was  at  liberty  to 
"  apply  for  condemnation  and  confiscation  of  enemy  pro- 
"  perty  captured  under  the  provisions  of  that  Order."  I  note 
that  he  does  not  either,  in  answer  to  my  request,  quote  any 
word  from  the  Order  in  Council  in  support  of  that  state- 
ment, nor  does  he  defend  it.  I  further  note  that  he  does  not 
now  question  the  fact  that  under  the  Order  itself  the  proper 
officer  of  the  Crown  is  authorized  to  apply  to  the  Court  for 
condemnation  and  confiscation  of  enemy  property.  And  I 
also  note  that  he  does  not  repeat  or  justify  his  first  statement 
that,  under  that  Order,  enemy  goods  as  such  "  cannot  be 
"  condemned  and  confiscated." 

The  purpose  of  the  Order  is  stated  by  itself  to  be  "  to 
"  prevent  commodities  of  any  kind  from  reaching  or  leaving 
"  Germany."  The  purpose  of  the  Foreign  Office  officials 
who  advise  Lord  Robert  is  apparently  to  prevent  that 
prevention  so  far  as  it  affects  enemy  property.  But  it  is  now 
established  that  these  officials  cannot,  at  any  rate,  excuse 
their  purpose  by  pleading,  as  Lord  Robert  Cecil  was  at 
first  advised  to  do,  that  the  Government  is  not  at  liberty 
to  apply  for  condemnation  of  enemy  goods  captured  under 
the  Order.  The  Government  is  at  liberty  so  to  apply.  And 
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it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  some  day  why  it  does  not  do 
so;  why  it  is  the  cause  of  orders  being  issued  to  the  Fleet 
not  even  to  detain  such  goods;  and  whence  this  strange 
Foreign  Office  tenderness  for  the  enemy  arises. — 

Yours,  etc., 

Thomas  Gibson  Bowles. 
London,  21st  October. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  story  so  far. 


London,  Saturday,  23rd  October,  191 5. 
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THE  chief  interest  of  the  war  during  the  latter  hall 
of  the  summer  is  again  to  be  found  in  the  eastern 
theatre  of  operations.  And  in  that  theatre  a  long  and 
almost  unbroken  series  of  very  important,  but  not  actually 
decisive,  Austro-German  victories  has  to  be  recorded. 
In  place  of  the  double  offensive,  west  and  east,  by 
the  Entente's  armies,  which  it  was  hoped  would  charac- 
terize the  second  summer  campaign,  we  have  witnessed  a 
triumphant  advance  by  the  Central  Powers  beyond  their 
eastern  frontiers,  and  a  continued  deadlock  in  the  West, 
which  until  the  end  of  September  the  Franco-British 
commanders  were  unable  even  to  attempt  to  break.  The 
causes  of  this  failure  are  well  known — the  thoroughness  of 
the  German  preparations  during  last  winter;  the  masterly 
strategy  of  the  Prussian  General  Staff;  the  inability  of 
Russia,  not  an  industrial  country,  to  cope  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  modern  warfare;  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  munitions 
possessed  by  the  Western  Allies,  though  ample  for  defence, 
was  until  late  in  September  insufficient  for  offence:  these 
and  other  unfavourable  factors  in  the  situation  are  now 
fairly  widely  realized  in  England.  Before,  however,  pro- 
ceeding to  survey  the  total  results  of  the  second  summer 
campaign,  and  the  probable  consequences  of  those  results 
upon  the  future  course  of  the  conflict,  we  will  describe  in 
some  detail  the  actual  military  events  which  have  occurred 
during  the  three  months  under  consideration. 

Owing  to  the  conformation  of  Russia's  western  frontier 
the  position  of  Warsaw  was,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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war,  a  somewhat  dangerous  one.  Russian  Poland  formed  a 
gigantic  salient  in  the  defensive  lines  along  the  western 
border.  As  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  show,  the 
kingdom  juts  out  deeply  into  the  territory  of  the  Central 
Empires.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  more  daring  school 
of  Russian  strategists,  who  advocated  a  great  Russian  offen- 
sive towards  Berlin,  realized  that  the  first  operations  of  the 
war  must  be  the  protection  of  the  flanks  of  the  army  of 
Warsaw  by  the  seizure  of  East  Prussia  on  the  right  wing 
and  of  Galicia  on  the  left  wing.  There  existed,  of  course, 
another  school  of  strategists,  the  men  of  caution,  who 
proposed  that  Russia  should  act  wholly  upon  the  defensive 
in  a  war  with  Germany,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  such  a 
war ;  and  the  intention  of  this  school  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
dangerous  salient,  not  by  advancing  the  wings  of  the  Tsar's 
Army  but  by  withdrawing  its  centre — that  is  to  say,  by 
abandoning  Warsaw  and  almost  all  Poland  to  the  enemy. 
However,  it  was,  as  we  know,  the  bolder  theory  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Russian  Higher  Command  last  year,  and 
the  preliminary  parts  of  the  scheme  were  successfully 
carried  out.  The  well-prepared  Russian  army  succeeded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  in  clearing  its  flanks  by  the  prompt 
invasions  of  East  Prussia  and  Galicia,  and  the  Russian  centre 
at  one  time  crossed  the  border  of  the  province  of  Posen. 
Even  after  the  first  invasion  of  East  Prussia  had  come  to 
grief,  the  Russian  right  wing  remained  fairly  secure  for 
many  months,  because  throughout  the  winter  the  Germans 
could  make  no  headway  in  Kovno  or  northern  Poland. 
And  from  August  to  May  the  left  flank  of  the  Muscovites 
was  safeguarded  by  the  long  occupation  of  Galicia. 

The  chief  events  of  the  early  summer  were  described  in 
the  last  issue  of  this  Review.  The  Russians,  foiled  in  their 
plan  for  an  advance  upon  Cracow,  Breslau  and  Posen,  poured 
across  the  Carpathians  in  April  and  made  the  most  deter- 
mined of  their  several  attempts  to  over-run  the  plain  of 
Hungary,  their  rear  by  this  time  being  free  from  molestation 
owing  to  the  capture  of  Przemysl.  Then  the  terrible  storm 
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from  the  Austro-German  artillery  burst  upon  the  Russian 
lines  along  the  Dunajec.  The  Russian  gunners,  with  inferior 
weapons  and  ill-provided  with  shells,  were  incapable  of 
making  any  effective  resistance.  The  defensive  works  were 
blown  to  atoms.  The  Russian  commanders  had  not  foreseen 
the  immense  power  of  the  artillery  which  was  being  massed 
against  them,  and  had  dissipated  their  strength  in  an 
ambitious  offensive  against  Budapest,  which  their  rela- 
tively meagre  supplies  of  munitions  had  not  warranted. 
The  army  of  Hungary,  connected  with  that  of  Galicia  only 
by  the  passes  of  the  Carpathians,  was  immediately  involved 
in  the  disaster;  and  during  the  painful  retreat  from  the 
Dunajec  to  the  San,  from  the  San  to  Lemberg,  and  from 
thence  across  the  northern  frontier  of  Galicia,  large  numbers 
of  prisoners  and  guns  were  undoubtedly  captured  by  the 
enemy. 

Owing  to  these  German  victories  in  Galicia  during  May 
and  June,  the  strategic  situation  in  the  south  of  Poland 
came  to  resemble  closely  that  which  existed  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  Austro-German  forces  crossed 
the  Austrian  frontier,  and  advanced  northwards  upon 
Lublin,  with  the  object  of  cutting  the  great  railway  line 
running  from  Warsaw  to  Kieff,  and  thereafter  menacing  the 
southern  defences  of  the  Polish  capital.  A  precisely  similar 
manoeuvre  had  been  attempted,  it  will  be  remembered,  by 
the  original  Austro-Hungarian  field  army  eleven  months 
earlier.  Disaster  had,  of  course,  overtaken  the  first  Austrian 
offensive,  but  the  relative  strength  of  the  belligerents  was 
now  very  different. 

This  was  the  strategic  position  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
when  we  broke  off  the  story  in  our  last  issue.  There  was, 
however,  another  German  offensive  in  the  early  summer, 
the  meaning  and  danger  of  which  were  not  at  first  realized 
in  England.  This  was  the  swift  move  into  Kovno  and 
Courland.  At  the  end  of  April  large  masses  of  cavalry,  with 
horse  artillery,  were  collected  on  the  East  Prussian  frontier 
and  these  troops  executed  a  rapid  and  brilliant  dash  into 
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Kovno.  The  Russians  had  maintained  only  a  thin  screen  of 
troops  in  this  northern  region,  and  the  movement  took  them 
by  surprise.  Advancing  by  forced  marches,  the  Germans 
reached  Shavli,  an  important  railway  centre  sixty  miles 
from  the  Prussian  frontier,  in  a  few  days ;'  and  on  8th  May 
they  occupied  Libau.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  this 
operation  was  only  intended  as  a  raiding  expedition,  but 
the  mounted  troops  were  soon  followed  by  infantry  and 
heavier  artillery,  and  it  became  clear  that  the  Russians 
would  have  to  deal  with  another  invasion  in  force.  The 
Germans  continued  their  advance  north-east  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Poneviec,  a  town  on  the  railway  between  Libau 
and  Diinaburg  (Dvinsk),  but  the  Russians  were  then  rein- 
forced, and  the  invaders  were  held  up  near  Poneviec  for 
many  weeks.  By  this  movement  the  Germans  succeeded  in 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  government  of  Korno* 
and  a  portion  of  Courland,  a  region  larger  than  Belgium. 

The  German  General  Staff  had,  however,  another  object 
more  important  than  the  mere  occupation  of  territory  with 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  bargain  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions, although  that  aspect  of  the  matter  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  northern  invasion  was  primarily  a  strategic 
move.  A  study  of  the  map  will  make  clear  the  colossal 
scale  on  which  the  German  plan  was  conceived.  The  first 
aim  of  the  German  army  was,  of  course,  not  to  seize 
territory  but  to  defeat  the  Russian  army,  and  if  possible  to 
capture  large  parts  of  it.  And  von  Falkenhayn  was  attempt- 
ing the  greatest  enveloping  movement  in  history.  The 
Germans  near  Poneviec  were  but  seventy  miles  from  the 
main  Warsaw-Petrograd  railway,  and  to  cut  that  railway  at 
the  nearest  point,  between  Vilna  and  Diinaburg,  would 
partially  sever  the  communications  of  the  Russian  army  at 
Warsaw,   more  than   250  miles  away,   and  would  grarely 

*  Kovno,  or  Samogitia,  has  been  erroneously  referred  to  in  the  English 
press  as  one  of  the  "  Baltic  Provinces."  It  is  a  part  of  West  Russia.  The 
population  consists  of  Lithuanians,  Poles  and  Jews,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Germans  ;  and  is  mainly  Roman  Catholic. 
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jeopardize  its  retreat.  The  German  Emperor  and  von 
Falkenhayn  were  aiming  at  a  gigantic  Sedan,  and  the  Warsaw 
salient,  always  dangerous,  had  become  tenfold  more  danger- 
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ous  after  the  invasion  of  Kovno.  By  their  northern  opera- 
tions the  Germans  had  constructed,  in  a  strategic  sense,  an 
enormous  and  menacing  prolongation  of  their  East  Prussian 
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province.  The  Petrograd  railway  was,  indeed,  not  the  only 
line  of  retreat.  There  are  two  other  railways  running 
approximately  north-east  from  Warsaw,  and  the  southern- 
most of  these  three  lines,  that  which  passes  through  Minsk, 
is  the  trunk  line  to  Smolensk  and  Moscow.  Moreover,  the 
Smolensk  line  at  the  junction  of  Baranovichi  is  over  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Petrograd  line  at  Vilna.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  apparent  that  if  the  Germans  could  get  astride  the 
Petrograd  line,  it  would  be  idle  to  hope  that  the  Muscovite 
host,  stationed  so  perilously  far  west,  would  be  able  to 
extricate  itself  without  serious  losses  in  prisoners,  although 
with  the  Smolensk  line  free,  the  main  body  might  still  make 
good  its  escape  from  the  huge  trap. 

There  is  a  further  point  to  be  observed  in  the  new  situa- 
tion brought  about  by  the  German  advance  in  the  north. 
The  second  Russian  line  of  defence  ran  from  a  point  on  the 
Baltic  between  Memel  in  East  Prussia  and  Libau  in  Cour- 
land  along  the  Prussian  frontier  west  of  the  fortified  town 
of  Kovno,  through  Suvalki,  Augustovo  and  the  fortress  of 
Osoviec  to  Bialystok  on  the  Warsaw-Petrograd  railway,  and 
passed  thence  to  the  first-class  fortress  of  Brest-Litovsk; 
from  this  town  the  line  ran  along  the  river  Bug,  which  here 
forms  the  boundary  between  Poland  and  West  Russia,  and, 
reaching  the  frontier  of  Galicia,  passed  away  south-eastwards 
along  that  frontier  to  the  point  at  which  Russia,  Rumania 
and  Austria  all  meet  each  other.  This  is  often  called  the 
"  Brest-Litovsk  line "  or  "  the  line  of  the  Bug,"  and,  as 
previously  stated,  it  was  the  most  advanced  line  that  the 
more  cautious  school  of  Russian  strategists  desired  to  de- 
fend. At  its  extremities  the  second  line  coincided,  of  course, 
with  the  first  line,  save  in  so  far  as  the  first  line  could  be 
straightened  by  the  occupation  of  the  enemy's  territory. 
Now,  the  right  flank  of  the  Warsaw  or  Vistula  line  had  been 
turned  to  some  extent  ever  since  September  by  the  mere 
fact  that  the  Germans  had  reconquered  East  Prussia,  but 
the  result  of  what  we  have  called  the  strategic  prolongation 
of  East  Prussia  was  not  only  that  the  Vistula  positions  now 
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formed  a  disastrously  prominent  salient,  but  that  the  second 
Russian  line  of  defence  was  also  turned.  The  line  of  the  Bug 
had  itself  become  a  salient.  In  view  of  the  threat  to  the 
Petrograd  railway  east  of  Vilna,  it  became  evident  even  in 
June  that  unless  the  Russians  could  develop  unexpected 
strength  and  throw  back  the  German  army  of  the  north 
they  would  be  compelled  to  retire  not  merely  upon  Brest- 
Litovsk  but  upon  Minsk,  or  even  farther. 

Such  was  the  position  on  the  Russian  right  wing  at  the 
beginning  of  July.  The  state  of  affairs  on  the  left  wing  was 
altogether  different,  and  much  less  menacing.  The  problem 
of  the  retreat  from  the  Bug  was  dominated  on  the  south 
by  the  existence  of  the  great  desolate  region  of  swamps 
known  as  the  marshes  of  the  Pripet.  These  marshes,  named 
after  the  river  Pripet,  the  greater  part  of  whose  course  they 
surround,  cover  an  area  as  large  as  Ireland,  and  stretch 
roughly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jitomir  to  that  of  Pinsk, 
and  from  the  east  side  of  the  Bug  to  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Pripet,  where  that  river  approaches  its  confluence  with 
the  Dnieper.  The  marshes  are  not  absolutely  impassable; 
they  are,  indeed,  crossed  by  more  than  one  railway;  but 
they  present,  over  the  greater  part  of  their  area,  insuperable 
difficulties  to  the  manoeuvring  of  large  armies.  Hence  the 
Russian  army  in  retiring  from  the  Bug  would  of  necessity 
split  into  two  parts.  This,  however,  would  not  place  the 
two  parts  in  peril  of  envelopment,  because,  of  course,  the 
left  wing  of  the  northern  army  and  the  right  wing  of  the 
southern  army  would  be  alike  protected  by  the  marsh-land. 

It  was  a  much  weakened  Russian  army  which  faced  the 
final  German  advance  upon  Warsaw.  From  her  immense 
reserves  of  men,  Russia  could  make  good  the  fearful  casual- 
ties in  Galicia,  but  the  losses  in  guns  and  munitions  she 
could  not  replace.  The  fate  of  the  Polish  capital  was  sealed 
upon  the  Dunajec  and  in  Kovno  rather  than  by  the  final 
operations  against  the  city.  From  the  very  skilful  manner  in 
which  the  Russian  retreat  was  ultimately  carried  out  we 
may  infer  that  as  early  as  the  end  of  June  the  Grand  Duke 
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Nicholas  had  little  hope  of  retaining  Warsaw,  and  made  his 
preparations  accordingly.  The  Austro-German  forces  ad- 
vanced in  great  strength  both  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south :  westward  of  Warsaw  the  attacks  were  less  formidable. 
Von  Hindenburg  was  in  command  in  the  north  and  he  had 
the  strongest  Russian  lines  and  the  most  formidable  fort- 
resses to  overcome.  In  the  south,  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Bug,  von  Mackensen  and  the  Archduke  Joseph  were  in 
charge  of  the  operations,  and  they  had  to  cope  with  great 
geographical  difficulties,  because  northward  of  the  Galician 
frontier  there  were  literally  no  railways  for  them  to  use  until 
they  reached  the  Lublin-Cholm  line.  For  almost  the  first 
time  in  the  whole  war,  the  Russians  had  the  advantage  in 
railways.  The  first  effort  of  the  Austro-German  southern 
army  failed.  The  Russians  posted  south  of  the  railway 
hurled  back  the  invaders,  who  suffered  fearful  losses.  In 
particular,  the  Archduke's  army,  which  was  on  Mackensen's 
left,  was  very  badly  mauled,  and  between  4th  and  nth  July 
the  Russians  took  altogether  25,000  prisoners.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  von  Mackensen's  army  recovered  itself,  and 
on  the  17th  the  Russian  defence  was  broken  at  Krasnostav. 
At  the  same  time,  von  Hindenburg,  with  von  Gallwitz  and 
von  Scholtz,  struck  a  great  blow  due  north  of  Warsaw,  and 
threw  the  Russians  back  upon  the  river  Narew,  taking  many 
prisoners.  After  this,  the  operations  became  a  monotonous 
series  of  German  successes,  although  in  so  far  as  no  large 
part  of  the  Russian  army  was  captured,  these  successes 
were  not  really  decisive  victories.  The  Austro-German  army 
which  carried  out  the  final  offensive  against  Warsaw  is 
believed  to  have  numbered  26  army  corps — that  is,  between 
a  million  and  twelve  hundred  thousand  men — whilst  at  the 
same  time  there  were  seven  army  corps,  under  General  von 
Below,  striking  at  the  Petrograd  railwav  near  Diinaburg. 
There  was  also,  of  course,  a  large  Austro-German  army  in 
Bukovina  and  Eastern  Galicia,  so  that  the  total  of  the 
enemy's  forces  in  the  Russian  theatre  of  war  cannot  have 
been  far  short  of  two  million  men. 
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On  23rd  July  the  troops  under  von  Gallwitz  stormed  the 
fortresses  of  Rozan  and  Pultusk,  and  forced  the  passage  of 
the  Narew  between  those  towns.  This  destroyed  the  last 
vestige  of  hope  of  saving  Warsaw,  for  with  the  line  of  the 
Narew  lost  the  defence  of  the  city  became  impossible. 
On  all  sides  the  Russians  were  being  pressed  in  by  the 
terrific  power  of  the  Austro-German  guns.  General  von 
Woyrsch,  who  had  both  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
troops  under  him,  advanced  from  the  west,  and,  reaching 
the  Vistula  on  the  21st,  proceeded  to  bombard  the  great 
fortress  of  Ivangorod.  He  then  threw  forward  his  Silesian 
regiments,  who  stormed  the  bridge-head  positions  at  Lagow 
and  Lugowa  Wola,  villages  a  few  miles  south  of  Ivangorod, 
and  thus  linked  up  with  the  Austrians  under  the  Archduke 
Joseph.  Even  after  their  lines  had  been  broken  at  Kras- 
nostav  the  Russians  defended  the  Kieff  railway  with  great 
spirit,  and  it  was  not  until  the  29th  that  von  Mackensen 
finally  succeeded  in  severing  the  line;  and  he  did  not  enter 
Cholm  until  the  31st.  The  Archduke  occupied  Lublin  on 
the  30th.  The  Russians  on  this  front  retreated  in  perfect 
order  with  the  loss  of  only  three  guns.  The  chief  honours 
in  the  capture  of  Ivangorod  belong  to  the  Austrians,  under 
the  command  of  General  von  Kovess.  These  troops  stormed 
the  outer  fortifications  on  2nd  August,  taking  21  heavv  guns, 
and  the  entire  fortress  was  reduced  by  the  5th. 

Meanwhile  von  Hindenburg  was  forcing  his  way  south- 
wards. On  25th  and  26th  July  the  Russians  made  a  valiant 
counter-attack  in  the  angle  between  the  Narew  and  the  Bug, 
which  had  the  effect  of  delaying  the  German  advance  and 
gaining  precious  time  for  the  troops  who  were  systematically 
carrying  out  the  evacuation  of  Warsaw.  On  the  26th, 
however,  the  Germans  seized  another  passage  of  the  Narew, 
this  time  above  Ostrolenka.  Everywhere  the  Germans 
advanced,  but  everywhere  they  met  with  an  obstinate 
resistance.  Far  away  to  the  north-east  von  Below  made 
desperate  efforts  to  reach  the  railway,  but  although  he  won 
a  victory  and  captured  a  number  of  guns  on  the  23rd,  and 
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entered  Mitau  on  ist  August,  the  Russians  gave  ground 
very  slowly,  being  constantly  reinforced  from  Petrograd, 
with  which  they  were  in  direct  communication.  On  the 
28th  von  Woyrsch  effected  a  crossing  of  the  Vistula  about 
15  miles  north  of  Ivangorod,  and  on  3rd  August  the  guns 
of  Prince  Leopold's  army,  which  was  operating  immediately 
to  the  left  of  that  of  von  Woyrsch,  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  capital  itself.  At  the  last  no  serious  defence  was  at- 
tempted, and  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  5th  August, 
Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria,  representative  of  the  allied 
Central  Empires,  rode  as  conqueror  into  the  great  Polish 
metropolis:  the  goal  of  the  German  army  through  ten 
months  of  desperate  warfare,  the  city  of  which  Prussia  was 
deprived  by  Napoleon  after  Jena,  the  third  city  of  the 
Russian  Empire. 

But    within   Warsaw   the   prince   found   no   Muscovite 
commander  waiting  to  surrender  his  sword. 


The  retreat  from  Warsaw  was  very  rapid.  The  Central 
German  army,  that  under  Prince  Leopold,  advanced  at  the 
average  rate  of  seven  miles  a  day — a  great  speed  for  such  a 
large  force — and  reached  the  line  Bialystok-Brest  in  a 
fortnight,  but  it  was  unable  to  overtake  the  Russians  and 
compel  them  to  engage.  Whilst  the  Russian  centre  retired, 
the  flanks  held  their  ground,  and  the  Germans,  to  their 
chagrin,  saw  the  immense  salient  sink  in  and  vanish.  Von 
Mackensen  advanced  down  the  Bug  from  Cholm  and 
attempted  to  forestall  the  Russian  centre  at  Brest-Litovsk, 
but  he  was  attacked  by  General  Alexeieff  and  driven  back 
no  less  than  twenty  miles.  Thus  the  Russian  field  army 
accomplished  in  safety  the  retreat  of  300  miles  to  Minsk, 
but  the  success  was  not  attained  without  certain  sacrifices. 
Several  fortresses,  in  particular  Novo-Georgievsk  and  Kovno, 
were  held  to  the  last  in  order  to  delay  the  enemy's  advance, 
and  this  involved  the  loss  of  the  armaments  and  the  garrisons 
that  they  contained.  Novo-Georgievsk,  the  fortress  on  the 
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Vistula  below  Warsaw,  was  isolated  when  the  capital  was 
taken,  but  it  held  out  until  19th  August.  The  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Kovno  was  of  great  importance,  in  that 
it  guarded  the  trunk  railway  running  from  East  Prussia  to 
Vilna  and  Minsk,  and  furious  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Germans,  under  General  von  Eichhorn,  to  capture  it  by 
storm.  The  earlier  assaults  were  repulsed  with  huge  losses, 
and  the  delay  to  the  German  advance  at  this  point  un- 
doubtedly saved  the  Russian  army  from  a  very  serious 
danger  of  envelopment.  On  17th  August  Kovno  fell,  but 
the  necessary  time  had  then  been  gained.  The  town  had 
not  been  completely  invested,  and  a  small  part  of  the  garri- 
son made  good  its  escape.  In  Novo-Georgievsk  and  Kovno 
together  the  Germans  claim  to  have  captured  over  2,000 
guns.  The  number  lost  was  no  doubt  large,  but  the  enemy's 
figure  will  be  received  with  some  scepticism.  The  other 
fortresses  were  of  less  importance.  Sierok  was  taken  on 
7th  August,  and  Lomza  on  the  10th.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  hold  Brest-Litovsk,  and  it  was  occupied  by  von  Macken- 
sen  on  25th  August,  but  here,  as  in  Warsaw,  the  enemy 
captured  scarcely  any  booty.  On  2nd  September  the  fortress 
of  Grodno,  which  guards  the  line  of  the  Upper  Niemen,  was 
evacuated  by  the  Russians. 

The  turning  movement  of  the  Germans  was  thus  obvi- 
ously failing  in  its  primary  object.  The  Russians  were  getting 
out.  Von  Below,  hampered  by  the  absence  of  any  railway 
communication  with  East  Prussia,  made  but  slow  progress 
towards  the  all-important  Vilna-Petrograd  railway.  At  last, 
however,  on  12th  September,  the  Germans  cut  this  line  at 
several  points  about  midway  between  Vilna  and  Diinaburg. 
The  Russians  did  not  evacuate  Vilna  until  18th  September. 
The  situation  was  a  dangerous  one,  and  there  were  fears  in 
Western  Europe  that  even  at  this  late  stage  of  the  retreat 
a  large  part  of  the  Russian  army  might  be  cut  off.  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg,  who  was  now  in  supreme  command  of  the 
four  northern  armies  of  Generals  von  Below,  von  Eichhorn. 
von  Scholtz,  and  von  Gallwitz,  quickly  prepared  his  stroke. 
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About  fifty  thousand  cavalry,  both  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian,  were  gathered  together  north-east  of  Vilna,  and 
were  flung  across  the  Russian  line  of  retreat.  Both  the 
Vilna-Minsk  railway  and  the  second  line  to  Petrograd  were 
severed  near  their  point  of  intersection  at  Molodetchno. 
The  Germans  supposed  that  the  Russians  would  now 
attempt  to  retire  by  the  more  westerly  line  running  to  Lida, 


Main  German  Armies      t3 
German  Cavalry  uj 

Russians  retreating 
from    Vilna 


towards  which  Prince  Leopold  was  hastening.  But  this  the 
Muscovites  did  not  do.  They  knew  that  the  cavalry  which 
had  so  suddenly  appeared  must  be  unsupported,  and  they 
were  not  to  be  frightened  off  their  direct  line  of  retreat  by 
such  means.  They  brushed  aside  the  horsemen,  and  marched 
direct  on  Minsk.  The  slow-moving  German  infantry  and 
artillery  were  far  away  to  the  north,  and  the  last  chance  of 
the  new  and  greater  Sedan  was  lost. 
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On  8th  September  it  was  announced  that  the  Tsar 
himself  proposed  to  take  command  of  the  main  Russian 
army,  and  that  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  to  become 
Viceroy  of  the  Caucasus  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  that 
region.  General  Alexeieff,  who  had  so  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  rearguard  actions  against  von  Mackensen,  was 
appointed  the  Tsar's  Chief-of-Staff".  During  September  the 
Russian  army  stationed  south  of  the  Pripet  Marshes  fought 
several  successful  actions.  The  Austrians  advanced  from 
Galicia  along  the  roads  to  KiefT,  and  captured  the  fortress 
of  Luck  on  31st  August,  but  General  Ivanoff,  who  was  in 
command  here,  fell  upon  the  invaders  and  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  upon  them.  The  Russians  captured  nearly  forty  guns, 
and  over  forty  thousand  prisoners,  and  they  reoccupied  Luck, 
which  was,  however,  lost  again  before  the  end  of  September. 

The  German  advance  against  Riga,  ably  defended  by 
General  Ruszky,  has  been  very  slow,  but  on  2nd  September 
several  bridges  across  the  river  Dvina  (or  Dun  a)  at  and  near 
Friedrichstadt  were  taken  by  storm,  and  by  the  middle  of 
September  Diinaburg  was  seriously  threatened.  Pinsk,  the 
important  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Pripet  Marshes, 
was  occupied  by  von  Mackensen  on  15th  September.  At 
the  end  of  September  General  von  Falkenhayn  recalled  a 
large  number  of  troops  from  the  Russian  front  and  the  great 
advance  has  now  (the  middle  of  October)  come  to  a  halt  in 
front  of  Minsk.  The  German  forces  are  close  to  Riga,  Diina- 
burg, Minsk,  and  Rovno,  but  it  is,  of  course,  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  enemy  contemplate  attempting  any  serious 
offensive  in  Russia  during  the  winter. 

The  part  of  the  Russian  Empire  occupied  by  the  Austro- 
German  forces  at  the  beginning  of  October  has  an  area  of 
about  125,000  square  miles;  that  is,  it  is  nearly  five-eighths 
the  size  of  Germany.  The  area  of  European  Russia  including 
Poland  but  excluding  Finland  and  the  three  sub-arctic 
governments  of  Great  Russia  is  approximately  1,382,000 
square  miles;  hence  the  enemy  have  occupied  about  one- 
eleventh^of  this,  the  essential  part  of  the  Tsar's  dominions. 
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The  population  of  the  occupied  territory  numbered  before 
the  war  about  21  millions,  as  against  about  135  millions  in 
European  Russia  as  above  defined.  Hordes  of  refugees  have, 
however,  fled  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  one  correspon- 
dent estimating  that  there  were  six  millions  of  these  exiles. 
The  provinces  of  Russia  shown  in  Map  1  are  the  large 
historic  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  are  now  divided  up 
into  "  governments."  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  occupied  region  belong  to  non-Russian  nationalities — 
Poles,  Lithuanians,  Jews  and  others — for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  West  Russia  and  Courland  formed  part 
of  the  historic  Polish  kingdom,  which  was  thus  a  much 
larger  country  than  what  is  now  known  as  "  Poland."  As 
recently  as  1772  both  Smolensk  and  KiefE  were  Russian 
frontier-towns. 


The  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  other  theatres  of 
war  have  been  of  subordinate  interest,  although  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  more  than  half  the  German  field  army 
has  throughout  the  summer  been  detained  in  the  west. 
The  enemy  attempted  no  offensive  in  France,  and  the 
Franco-British  commanders  had  learned  from  the  unfortu- 
nate checks  in  May  that  enormous  supplies  of  ammunition 
would  be  necessarv  before  the  German  lines  could  be  as- 
sailed  with  any  hope  of  success.  Accordingly,  throughout 
July,  August,  and  the  greater  part  of  September,  both  sides 
acted  upon  the  defensive,  the  opposing  lines  being  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  positions  that  they  had  occupied  for  nearly 
a  year.  At  the  end  of  September,  however,  after  the  weary 
months  of  waiting,  the  French  and  British  at  last  made  a 
great  concerted  attack.  The  time  had  come  when  Marshal 
Joffre  felt  in  a  position  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  break 
through  the  defensive  lines  of  the  Germans  on  a  large  extent 
of  front.  The  advanced  trenches  of  the  enemy  were  sub- 
jected to  a  fierce  and  searching  bombardment,  which 
lasted  in  some  places  50  hours  and  in  other  places  70 
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hours  without  intermission,  and  then,  on  Saturday,  25th 
September,  the  order  was  given  for  the  infantry  to  charge. 
There  were  two  main  assaults,  and  diversions  were  made 
at  other  parts  of  the  line.  The  greater  of  these  two  offensives 
was  in  Champagne,  east  of  Rheims,  where  the  country  is 
open  and  somewhat  hilly.  This  attack  was  carried  out  by 
the  French  alone,  without  British  aid.  The  immediate 
objective  was  to  seize  an  important  railway,  the  Bazancourt- 
Challerange  line,  which  ran  several  miles  behind,  and  roughly 
parallel  with,  the  advanced  lines  of  the  Germans.  The  French 
artillery  completely  smashed  the  enemy's  front  line  on  a 
front  of  about  sixteen  miles  (roughly  from  the  village  of 
Auberive  to  Ville-sur-Tourbe,  which  latter  is  on  the  western 
border  of  the  Argonne)  and  the  infantry  penetrated  to  a 
depth,  in  some  places,  of  over  three  miles.  During  the 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  the  French  captured  over 
20,000  unwounded  prisoners  and  80  guns.  They  did  not 
succeed  in  actually  reaching  the  railway,  but  the  positions 
captured  are  within  two  miles  of  the  line,  which  came, 
therefore,  within  very  easy  range  of  the  French  artillery. 
The  enemy  have  probably  constructed  a  new  line  to  the 
rear  of  the  one  imperilled,  for  the  position  of  the  latter  has 
never  been  very  safe.  For  a  fortnight  and  more  after  the 
successful  advance,  the  French  guns  continued  to  batter 
the  German  second  line,  but  up  till  the  middle  of  October 
no  further  appreciable  gain  of  ground  has  been  made. 

The  other  attack,  which  was  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale, 
was  launched  against  the  German  lines  between  La  Bassee 
and  Arras.  The  immediate  objective  here  appears  to  have 
been  the  capture  of  Lens,  which  lies  about  midway  between 
the  two  above-mentioned  towns.  British  troops  were  en- 
gaged north  of  Lens,  and  the  French  to  the  south  of  that 
place.  The  preliminary  assault  by  the  British  was  a  most 
gratifying  success.  As  in  Champagne,  the  first  German  line 
was  smashed,  and  our  troops  broke  right  through  on  a  front 
of  five  miles,  and  pierced  to  a  depth  of  over  two  miles, 
capturing  on  the  25th  and  26th  more  than  3,000  unwounded 
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prisoners  and  40  guns.  In  the  advance  a  village  named  Loos 
was  occupied,  and  also  the  outskirts  of  another  village  named 
Hulluch.  But  Lens  itself  was  not  reached,  the  French  making 
but  slight  progress  in  the  difficult  terrain  north  of  Arras. 

In  both  regions  the  Germans  delivered  energetic  counter- 
attacks, but  they  were  repulsed  with  fearful  losses.  The 
French  and  British  were  able  to  hold  almost  all  their  gains, 
the  most  important  exception  being  a  certain  redoubt 
(known  as  the  "  Hohenzollern  Redoubt  ")  situated  about 
three  miles  south-west  of  La  Bassee,  which  the  Germans 
retook  on  3rd  October.  The  ground  was  won  at  great  cost 
to  our  troops.  There  were  over  nine  hundred  casualties 
among  British  officers,  including  the  Canadian  and  Indian 
contingents,  in  the  four  days'  fighting  from  25th  to  29th 
September. 

The  fact  that  no  progress  of  any  consequence  has  been 
made  by  the  Franco-British  army  during  the  three  weeks 
following  the  great  assault  on  25th  and  26th  September  is 
not,  of  course,  a  good  omen.  Nevertheless,  there  is  more 
hope  on  the  Western  front  than  in  any  other  theatre  of  the 
land-war.  The  attack  on  25th  September  was  the  finest 
tactical  achievement  of  the  whole  war,  for  on  no  other 
occasion  have  defensive  lines  held  in  such  strength  been 
taken  by  storm.  And  although,  as  already  said,  the  check  is 
not  a  good  augury,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  assaults 
require  a  prolonged  artillery  preparation,  and  there  is  at 
least  a  real  possibility  that  what  has  been  done  once  may  be 
done  again. 

On  the  Italian  front  there  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  situation.  On  21st  August  Italy  declared  war  on 
Turkey,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  she  is  still  not  formally 
at  war  with  Germany. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  unhappy  expedition  to  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula,  which  cannot  now  be  dealt  with  apart 
from  the  recent  intervention  of  Bulgaria  on  the  side  of  the 
Central  Empires  and  Turkey.  No  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  at  the  Dardanelles,  although  the  fighting  has 
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been  extremely  severe.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
forces  of  the  Allies  were  landed  at  two  quite  separate  spots, 
one  at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  peninsula  and  the  other  at 
Gaba-Tepe.  On  6th  August  another  contingent  was  landed 
in  Suvla  (or  Anafarta  Bay),  north  of  the  Australasian 
position  at  Gaba-Tepe,  and  on  the  6th  and  7th  furious 
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assaults  were  delivered  with  the  object  of  capturing  a 
dominant  crest  of  the  Sari-Bair  hills  The  Australasian 
troops,  with  the  assistance  of  Maoris,  Indians,  and  a  few 
British,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill,  but 
the  new  British  force  operating  from  Suvla  Bay  did  not 
develop  its  offensive  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  failed 
to  win  the  positions  necessary  to  protect  the  Australasian 
left  flank.  Hence  the  crest  of  the  Sari-Bair  had  to  be  aban- 
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doned,  and  it  has  not  since  been  retaken,  although  sufficient 
ground  was  captured  to  enable  the  Gaba-Tepe,  or  "  Anzac," 
contingent  and  the  Suvla  Bay  force  to  link  up  with  each 
other,  thus  obtaining  a  joint  front  of  about  twelve  miles. 
Our  troops  made  slight  advances  during  the  remainder  of 
August  and  September,  but  none  of  the  commanding 
positions — neither  Achi-Baba,  nor  Pasha-Dagh,  nor  Sari- 
Bair — were  captured.  The  British  casualties  at  the  Dar- 
danelles up  to  9th  October,  including  those  of  the  Colonial 
troops,  numbered  over  96,000. 

It  had  long  been  foreseen  by  those  acquainted  with 
Balkan  politics  that  if  the  Central  Powers  met  with  con- 
tinued military  successes  they  would  be  joined  by  Bulgaria; 
and  in  fact  that  country  mobilized  on  19th  September,  and 
her  troops  crossed  the  Serbian  frontier  on  nth  October. 
Meanwhile  the  Berlin  Government  withdrew  Marshal  von 
Mackensen  and  about  300,000  troops  from  the  Russian 
front,  and  concentrated  these  forces  on  the  Hungarian- 
Serbian  frontier.  Von  Mackensen's  force,  including  both 
Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians,  was  organized  into  two 
armies,  one  under  General  von  Kovess  and  the  other  under 
General  von  Gallwitz.  The  Austro-Germans  crossed  the 
Danube,  the  Save,  and  the  Drina,  on  7th  October,  and 
occupied  Belgrade  two  days  later. 

It  was  hoped  in  France  and  England  that  this  double 
move  against  Serbia  would  be  countered  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Greece.  M.  Venizelos,  who  was  then  Premier,  with 
the  majority  of  the  Parliament  behind  him,  undoubtedly 
intended  to  intervene,  and  French  and  British  troops  com- 
menced to  disembark  at  Salonika  on  5th  October.  An 
extraordinary  situation  has,  however,  arisen.  King  Con- 
stantine  refused  to  sanction  the  policy  of  intervention  and 
forced  M.  Venizelos  to  resign;  and  the  new  Greek  Govern- 
ment has  declared  its  neutrality  in  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  war, 
although  the  Greek  Army  is  mobilized,  and  French  and 
British  troops  are  actually  passing  through  the  country. 

Now  the  immediate  object  of  von  Mackensen's  new 
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offensive  is,  of  course,  to  cut  a  path  through  that  projecting 
portion  of  Serbian  territory  which  divides  Hungary  from 
Bulgaria,  and  thus  link  up  the  hostile  States  from  Ostend 
to  Bagdad.  In  the  absence  of  Greek  aid,  there  appears  to  be 
no  great  likelihood  that  sufficient  reinforcements  can  reach 
Serbia  in  time  to  prevent  a  junction  of  the  Austro-German 
and  Bulgarian  Armies ;  and  once  that  junction  is  effected 
there  is  an  end  to  the  last  reasonable  hope  of  forcing  the 
Dardanelles.  The  intrinsic  importance  of  a  union  between 
the  Central  Powers  and  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  should  not  be 
exaggerated.  The  Balkans  remain  a  subordinate  theatre 
of  war,  and  the  threat  to  Egypt  and  India  is  extremely 
remote.  The  ill-conceived  Gallipoli  expedition  does,  how- 
ever, give  the  matter  a  certain  extraneous  importance. 
The  re-embarkation  of  the  Dardanelles  army  can  scarcely 
be  attempted;  for  it  would  be  a  very  hazardous  operation 
and  bad  for  British  prestige  throughout  the  Mohammedan 
world.  The  Admiralty  has  been  blamed  for  the  original 
naval  bombardment  of  the  Dardanelles,  but  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  military  expedition  rests  on  the  British  War 
Office,  and  a  very  heavy  responsibility  it  is.  The  land-war 
could  never  have  been  won  in  Gallipoli,  but  it  is  comforting 
to  remember  that  neither  can  it  be  lost  there.  Moreover, 
although  the  Austro-German  and  Bulgarian  Armies  will 
probably  be  able  to  unite,  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  will  remain  a  more  formidable 
task. 


It  is  now  possible  to  review  the  results  of  the  land-war  as 
a  whole.  The  course  of  military  operations  in  the  first 
summer  campaign  may  be  summarized  in  the  statement 
that  the  Central  Empires  gained  a  slight  advantage  over  the 
Entente  Powers  collectively.  In  the  second  summer  cam- 
paign the  hostile  states  have  considerably  increased  that 
advantage.  Whereas  a  year  ago  Russia  had  had  somewhat 
the  best  of  the  contest  in  her  sphere  of  operations,  Germany 
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and  Austria-Hungary  have  now  been  successful  in  both  the 

main  theatres  of  war,  and  Russia  is  in  a  worse  position  than 

France. 

There   appear   to   be   two   main   causes   of  the  relative 

weakness   of  the   Triple   Entente.    It   was   expected   that 

Germany  would  gain  initial  victories  in  the  war,  but  it  was 

almost  universally  anticipated  in  Western  Europe  that  the 

Entente  Powers,  with  their  much  greater  natural  resources 

and  their  ability  to  continue  trading  with  the  neutral  world, 

would  be  able  to  exert  a  preponderance  of  strength  by  the 

spring  of  the  present  year.  Since,  however,  the  expenditure 

of  ammunition   has    been    enormously    greater    than   was 

foreseen  by  any  of  the  General  Staffs,  what  may  be  called 

the  industrial  side  of  the  war  has  played  a  larger  part  than 

was  expected.  Now,  Russia  not  being  an  industrial  country, 

the  industrial  power  of  the  Entente  was  little,  if  at  all, 

superior  to  that  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  it 

was  not  mobilized  with  so  great  energy  last  winter.  The 

superiority  of  the  Entente  is  in  the  supply  of  the  raw 

materials — human  and  otherwise — rather  than  in  the  power 

to  convert  those  raw  materials  into  the  finished  products. 

Hence  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  twelve  months  and 

more  after  the  declaration  of  war  the  military  strength  of  the 

enemy  remained  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  Entente 

— and  that,  in  spite  of  the  accession  of  Italy  to  the  cause  of 

the  Allies.  The  Germans  threw  immense  energy  into  their 

preparations  during  the  deadlock  of  last  winter,  and  the 

moral  for  the  Entente  countries  is  that  they  should  do 

likewise  during  the  second  winter.  Munition  workers  are 

the   chief  desideratum.   Thanks   to   their   sea-power,   the 

Entente  are  now  receiving  large  supplies  of  shells  from  the 

United  States  and  Japan,  and  a  preponderance  of  strength 

in  armament   appears  attainable  within  the  near  future, 

quite  apart  from  the  possibility  that  the  enemy  may  run 

short  of  raw  materials.  A  certain  local  preponderance  already 

exists  on  the  Western  front. 

The   second   cause   of  Austro-German   success   is   of  a 
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purely  military  character,  and  has  already  been  mentioned. 
It  appears  evident  that  the  German  Headquarters  Staff 
outgeneralled  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  last  April.  Without 
the  first  Russian  offensive  it  would  probably  have  been 
impossible  to  save  Paris,  but  when  the  Russians  became 
relatively  weak  in  munitions — a  state  of  things  which 
existed  in  the  spring— a  purely  defensive  strategy  had  much 
to  commend  it.  If  the  Russian  commanders  had  not 
diverted  their  strength  to  the  hazardous  offensive  in  and 
beyond  the  Carpathian  passes,  there  would  have  been  much 
more  hope  of  parrying  Marshal  von  Mackensen's  tremend- 
ous blow  on  the  Dunajec  and  of  driving  back  the  menacing 
invasion  of  Kovno.  The  worst  peril  that  arose  from  the 
mistake  was  averted  by  the  successful  retirement  from 
Warsaw.  That  retreat  was,  as  a  retreat,  nothing  less  than 
brilliant;  but  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  does  not 
become  the  prime  object  of  an  army  to  avoid  the  foe,  until 
that  army  has  been  badly  defeated.  Winter,  however,  has 
arrived  in  the  Eastern  theatre  of  war,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  Tsar's  troops  will  be  able  to  en- 
trench themselves  in  or  near  their  present  positions  and 
will  prove  strong  enough  at  least  to  hold  their  ground  if  the 
war  should  continue  into  next  spring. 

The  military  side  of  the  war  is  closely  inter-connected 
with  the  naval  and  financial  aspects  of  the  struggle,  as  well 
as  with  the  activity  of  the  munition  factories.  As  is  well 
known,  one  hope — probably  the  chief  hope — of  a  really 
decisive  victory  for  the  Entente  resides  in  the  fact  that  the 
British  Navy  may  be  able  automatically  to  disarm  the 
hostile  armies  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  raw  materials 
necessary  for  the  munitioning  of  those  forces.  Again,  the 
financial  strength  of  Germany,  such  as  it  is,  is  very  largely 
based  upon  her  military  victories,  which  serve  to  maintain 
her  internal  credit.  For  it  is  the  avowed  intention  of  the 
German  Government  to  hold  the  conquered  territories  to 
ransom.  The  task  of  the  Entente  is  to  drive  out  the  invaders, 
either  indirectly  by  sea-power  or  directly  by  a  great  pre- 
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ponderance  of  munitions,  but  the  Germanfpeople  do  not 
believe  that  the  Allies  will  be  able  to  accomplish  that  task. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  disguise  the  unfavourable 
aspects  of  the  military  situation.  The  position  is  undoubt- 
edly serious.  But  in  order  to  gain  a  true  view  of  the  war 
as  a  whole  it  is  necessary,  as  already  stated,  not  to  attach 
undue  importance  to  the  purely  military  factors.  It  is 
particularly  essential  for  the  British  people  to  remember 
this.  Without  disloyalty  to  the  Allied  countries,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  strategic  position  of  Great  Britain  is  altogether 
unlike  the  respective  positions  of  France  and  Russia.  It  is 
desirable  to  emphasize  this  point,  because  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  hysterical  talk  on  the  question.  The  British 
army  in  France  is  not  defending  England.  A  few  shells 
thrown  across  the  straits  from  Calais  would  be  an  annoy- 
ance, just  as  the  Zeppelins  are  an  annoyance,  but  they 
would  not  conquer  the  British  Empire.  Even  complete 
military  disasters  to  both  France  and  Russia — to  consider 
that  utterly  improbable  contingency — would  not  be  by  any 
means  fatal  to  Great  Britain.  Such  disasters  would  imply 
that  Great  Britain  could  not  achieve  the  continental  causes 
for  which  she  is  fighting;  in  that  limited  sense  they  would 
imply  defeat,  but  they  would  not  involve  the  existence,  or 
even  the  integrity,  of  the  British  Empire.  We  in  this 
country  watch  with  deep  concern  the  war  that  is  being 
waged  between  the  armies;  we  are  especially  anxious  to 
see  justice  done  to  Belgium.  But  for  England,  for  all  the 
Britains,  there  is  only  one  decisive  theatre  of  war:  the 
North  Sea. 
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WHEN  these  pages  are  published  the  War  which  burst 
upon  us  in  August,  1914,  with  the  suddenness  of 
lightning  will  have  lasted  fifteen  months,  and  as  yet  there 
are  very  few  signs  of  its  coming  to  an  end.  What  can  we 
do,  each  of  us,  to  help  our  country?  That  is  the  question 
which  every  one  is  asking  of  himself  and  of  his  neighbour. 
For  the  men  who  try  to  make  difficulties,  as  by  strikes,  or 
to  evade  their  duty,  as  by  shirking,  or  to  advance  their 
wretched  selves,  as  by  political  intriguing,  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important.  Indeed,  the  clamour  raised  a  little 
time  ago  about  strikes  and  slackers  and  drunkards  appears 
to  have  been  designed  to  conceal  the  shortage  of  shells,  and 
to  shield  and  divert  attention  from  those  really  responsible 
for  it.  Much  of  what  is  said  about  compulsory  service  may 
be  due  to  a  similar  motive.  There  is  no  lack  either  of  good 
workers,  of  good  fighters  or  of  good  will  in  this  country. 
What  can  I  do?  is  the  question.  While  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  volunteers  to  a  man,  are  shedding  their  blood 
without  a  thought  for  themselves  or  for  anything  but  their 
country,  and  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is  abroad  throughout 
the  land  such  as  never  has  been  known  in  all  our  history, 
what  can  those  do  whom  age  has  made  incapable  of  active 
service?  Well,  they  can  at  all  events  offer  the  best  of  their 
thoughts  for  consideration  by  their  countrymen  and  wish 
they  could  offer  more. 

There  are  at  present  very  few  signs  of  the  war  coming  to 
an  end.  Obviously  we  must  see  to  it  that  everything  shall 
be  done  to  supply  our  forces  with  all  that  they  require,  and 
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make  them  feel  that  they  have  behind  them  not  only  the 
whole  material  resources  of  the  nation,  but  also  its  warmest 
sympathy  and  support.  No  special  wisdom  is  needed  to 
perceive  that.  And  as  we  may  be  sure  that  the  new  arrivals 
in  the  Ministry  will  not  allow  any  feeling  of  amour  -propre  or 
false  delicacy  among  or  towards  their  predecessors  to  hinder 
the  execution  of  this  task,  we  may  be  at  ease  on  that  score. 
One  solitary  additional  comment.  Their  duty  and  ours  is 
to  the  nation  at  large  and  to  our  men  at  the  front;  not  to 
this  or  that  Minister  or  group  of  Ministers.  Nay,  we  all 
owe  it  first  and  foremost  to  our  soldiers  that  when  their 
needs  have  been  overlooked,  or  when  unsuitable  people  are 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  managing  affairs,  these  short- 
comings should  be  promptly  pointed  out  in  whatever 
method  is  best  adapted  to  correct  them  for  the  future,  and 
to  replace  men  who  are  unfit  by  men  who  are  fit.  Of  all 
pretensions  at  such  a  time  the  most  intolerable  is  that  of 
the  man  who  has  failed  in  his  duty  to  be  protected  from  the 
blame  which  ought  to  attend  his  failure,  on  the  plea  that  we 
must  not  discourage  our  men  at  the  front. 

The  man  at  the  front  is  entitled  above  all  others  to  de- 
mand that  we  shall  not  allow  the  incompetent  man  who  is 
not  at  the  front  to  remain  in  power  or  in  any  position,  high 
or  low,  in  which  he  can  jeopardize  our  success.  So  let  us 
have  an  end  of  all  the  secrecy  which  shelters  the  blunderer 
at  home  and  imperils  the  fighting  man  abroad.  Make  all 
just  allowances  for  Ministers.  Heartily  support  them  when 
you  feel  you  can  support  them  at  all;  make  them  feel  that 
they  can  laugh  at  Press  intrigues  and  the  little  ambitions 
of  their  rivals;  but  make  them  also  understand  that  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  take  shelter  behind  the  soldier  or 
to  browbeat  sincere  critics  by  imputations  of  unpatriotic 
motive.  If  they  are  unfit  they  must  be  told  so  plainly  and 
told  to  go,  no  matter  how  their  retainers  in  the  Press  may 
chant  their  praises. 

So  much  for  the  first  duty.  Now  for  the  second  duty. 
Just  as  we  must  stand  over  our  governmental  men,  even  if  it 
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should  involve  disagreeable  domestic  incidents  highly 
distasteful  to  the  Caucus,  unceremoniously  getting  rid  of 
the  wrong  ones,  hailing  at  the  same  time  the  right  ones 
from  whatsoever  point  of  the  compass  they  may  arrive  and 
whatever  their  connections  may  be  in.  the  miserable  game 
of  party  politics ;  so  also  we  must  stand  by  our  fighting  men 
and  see  that  their  blood  is  not  spilt  without  necessity.  Now 
some  blood  has  been  so  spilt  already.  We  have  no  occasion 
for  the  type  of  Minister  who  sheds  our  blood  without  neces- 
sity. Our  model  should  be  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington, 
always  perfectly  fearless,  always  adventurous  when  an 
adventure  was  practicable,  but,  unless  compelled  to  throw 
away  life,  treasuring  the  lives  of  his  men  as  if  he  were  their 
father.  He  allowed  others  to  shout  and  swagger,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  facing  war  when  it  was  unavoidable, 
winning  victories  by  infinite  patience  in  preparation, 
followed  by  decisive  action  when  the  time  came;  and  he 
always  counselled  moderation  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
It  was  by  his  wise  counsels  that  France  was  saved  from 
dismemberment  in  1815.  He  was  ready  for  war  and  ready  for 
peace.  That  is  the  kind  of  man  we  want ;  that  kind  of  man, 
and  not  the  kind  of  man  like  Mr  Churchill,  who  has  proved 
a  dangerous  and  foolhardy  Minister.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding, for  this  is  an  affair  of  life  and  death  on  which 
reticence  would  be  a  betrayal  of  duty  toward  His  Majesty's 
forces.  Mr  Churchill  is  now  happily  removed  from  the 
Admiralty,  but  he  is  still  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  duration 
of  the  war  may  at  any  time  now  become  a  question  of 
urgency.  Now  this  is  what  he  said,  as  quoted: 

"...  after  what  has  happened  there  could  never  be  peace 
C(  in  Europe  until  the  German  military  system  has  been  so 
"  shattered  and  torn  and  trampled  that  it  is  unable  to 
"  resist  by  any  means  the  will  and  decision  of  the  conquer- 
"  ing  Power."* 

"  Our  grip  on  Germany  will  not  cease  until  she  has  been 
"  crushed,  for  even  if  you,  France,  and  our  ally,  Russia, 

•  Speech  at  Dundee,  Saturday,  5th  June,  1915.  (Observer,  6th  June.) 
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"  decided  to  end  the  struggle — which  is  inconceivable — 
"  we  will  continue  to  fight  alone  until  the  end."* 

Quite  plainly,  no  one  who  says  things  of  that  sort — and 
he  is  not  the  only  one — is  fit  to  be  a  Minister  at  all.  Granted 
that  we  must  in  all  ways  maintain  the  national  spirit. 
Granted  that  we  must  appeal  for  recruits.  There  has  been 
no  backwardness  on  their  part,  but  if  there  were,  the  proper 
means  is  a  direct  appeal  to  their  love  of  our  common 
country,  and  to  their  sense  of  what  they  owe  to  it,  not  a 
vainglorious  boast  of  the  determination  of  those  at  home  to 
do  wonders.  The  youth  of  the  nation  has  made  a  most 
noble  response  to  the  call  to  arms.  In  return  for  that, 
besides  material  support  and  moral  support  and  a  perfectly 
ruthless  sifting  out  of  good-for-nothing  elements  till  we 
have  nothing  left  in  our  governing  machine  except  what  is 
of  the  best ;  in  return  for  their  willing  self-sacrifice  we  also 
owe  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  that  they  shall  not  be 
required  to  continue  that  self-sacrifice  for  a  single  hour 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  true  honour  and  true 
interests  of  this  nation.  We  are  bound  by  Treaty  to  our 
Allies,  and  those  treaties  must  be  loyally  kept  in  the  spirit 
and  in  the  letter.  We  have  vital  interests  now  at  stake,  and 
they  must  be  safeguarded.  That  is  a  stern  straight  duty, 
and  its  plain  statement  does  not  need  to  be  embroidered  by 
fustian.  To  all  this  we  are  bound;  but  the  instant  we  can 
make  peace  on  terms  which  will  safeguard  our  honour  and 
our  just  interests  and  will  promise  to  be  lasting,  then  it 
would  be  a  crime  comparable  to  that  which  forced  us  into 
war  if  we  were  to  continue  the  war  any  longer.  It  would  be 
a  crime  against  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  entire 
population. 

There  is  much  need  for  frankness  on  this  subject.  Each  of 

our  Allies    has    his    own    separate    differences   with    our 

common   enemies,   so   notorious   that   a   single   word   will 

convey  a  reminder  of  every  one  of  them.  Alsace-Lorraine, 

*  Interview  with  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Matin.  (The 
Times,  Wednesday,  3rd  February,  1915.) 
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Poland,  the  Balkans,  Constantinople,  Asia-Minor,  Persia, 
Italia-Irredenta,  Kiao-Chau,  Belgium,  Luxemburg.  All  of 
us  have  a  common  difference  with  our  enemies  in  our 
resolution  to  live  our  own  lives  in  our  own  way  and  to 
resist  the  armed  thraldom  which  German  Military  Staffs 
wish  to  impose  on  their  neighbours.  Is  it  the  purpose  of 
ourselves  and  our  Allies  to  go  on  fighting  until  we  can 
dictate  a  Treaty  settling  also  every  one  of  these  territorial 
and  racial  problems  in  the  way  we  desire?  Why,  some  of 
them  are  hundreds  of  years  old  and  have  festered  for 
generations.  In  many  of  them  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful 
whether  the  changes  which  we  or  our  Allies  desire  are  in 
harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  populations  affected,  and 
equally  doubtful  whether  the  changes  desired  by  one  or 
other  of  our  Allies  are  acceptable  to  the  rest ;  in  many  it  is 
so  probable  as  to  be  nearly  certain  that  all  the  Allies  would 
not  be  agreed.  Before  so  great  a  programme  can  be  carried 
into  effect,  one-half  of  Europe  must  conquer  the  other  half 
so  completely  as  to  procure  unconditional  submission. 
One  of  the  tasks,  indeed  the  main  task,  would  be  a  march 
to  Berlin  and  the  military  annihilation  of  Germany.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  half  the  youth  of  Europe  would 
have  to  be  disabled  or  destroyed,  and  the  one  result  that 
alone  would  be  certain  would  be  that  we  should  have  se- 
cured a  final  confirmation  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  as 
the  embodiment  of  an  unanimous  national  resolve  to  seek 
revenge;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  German  population  had 
recovered  the  fearful  overthrow,  the  war  would  be  again 
renewed,  this  time  without  the  antecedent  blunders  of 
diplomacy  which  have  arrayed  so  many  States  against  her. 
No.  We  must  recognize  that  if  these  flowers  of  rhetoric  are 
to  be  converted  into  hard  facts,  the  civilization  of  Western 
and  Central  and  Southern  Europe  will  be  submerged,  and 
after  having  sacrificed  a  great  proportion  of  our  cherished 
youth  on  foreign  battlefields  we  shall  dedicate  another  and 
yet  another  succeeding  generation  to  a  like  fate.  The  thing 
is  so  silly  and  yet  so  utterly  horrible  that  a  sensible  man 
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who  thinks  of  it,  if  only  he  could  for  a  moment  forget  the 
pity  and  sorrow  which  spread  like  a  pall  over  the  whole 
world,  would  be  divided  between  laughter  and  tears.  It  is 
at  a  time  like  this  that  a  man  must  either  wholly  despair  or 
find  comfort  in  recalling  to  his  own  and  other  minds  the 
principles  of  human  life  and  action  which  are  taught  by 
history  and  deeply  imbedded  in  the  laws  of  Nature.  We  live 
upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth  which  must  be  yearly  renewed. 
In  the  conditions  of  modern  industrial  life  it  is  only  by 
labour  at  mill,  forge,  mine,  factory,  that  so  great  a  mass  of 
mankind  can  procure  from  a  distance  the  necessities  of  life. 
It  is  only  by  some  sense  of  security  for  the  supply  of  decent 
subsistence  for  themselves  with  their  wives  and  families 
that  countless  multitudes  of  workers  can  be  made  content 
with  their  humble  lot. 

What  is  to  happen  if  the  tiny  figures  now  standing  upon 
mighty  pedestals  drive  their  quarrels  to  such  a  point  that 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  fall  scanty,  the  industry  of  the 
world  stands  checked,  and  those  who  should  be  earning 
their  own  and  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  are  to 
remain  drawn  from  their  labours  to  prove  their  courage 
and  endurance  in  slaughtering  one  another?  It  means 
Revolution,  commencing,  perhaps,  elsewhere,  but  not 
ending  there. 

Why  should  not  our  new  Ministers  turn  their  thoughts 
toward  the  indispensable  conditions,  as  they  conceive 
them,  of  peace,  and  tell  us  at  least  what  are  their  essential 
definite  objects?  Why  at  least  not  tell  us  whether  it  is  our 
purpose  to  re-establish  the  Kingdom  of  Poland?  That  must 
be  perhaps  the  most  important  point  in  the  European  set- 
tlement. Why  not  say  what  the  definite  purpose  and  final 
objective  is  which  we  are  pursuing  in  the  Dardanelles? 
That  would  be  better  than  entangling  themselves  with  the 
wreckage  of  their  predecessors'  policy  and  sharing,  without 
having  deserved,  the  condemnation  which  it  is  destined  to 
incur. 

There  can  indeed  be  no  effectual  movement  towards 
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peace — there  can  be  perhaps  not  so  much  as  an  avowal  of 
any  desire  ever  to  have  any  peace — until  by  land  or  by 
sea,  or  on  both,  some  definite  decisions  have  been  reached 
in  at  least  some  of  the  bloody  conflicts  now  being  fought 
all  over  the  world.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  upon  the 
issue  of  those  conflicts  will  depend  the  kind  of  peace  that 
can  be  made.  Yet  something  might  even  now  be  done  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  negotiations  which  sooner  or 
later  must  come.  So  far  as  anybody  outside  the  inner 
counsels  of  the  Allies  and  of  Germany  can  tell,  both  sides 
are  fighting  in  a  fog  towards  unguessed  ends.  But  if  we, 
at  least,  could  so  far  emerge  from  the  fog  as  to  set  forth 
some,  at  least,  of  our  definite  aims,  ends  and  determina- 
tions, much  might  be  gained.  It  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  us  to  know,  if  only  up  to  a  point,  exactly  what  we 
are  fighting  for,  whether  of  territory  for  ourselves  or  for 
our  allies,  or  of  principle  for  all.  That  would  challenge 
thought  and  provoke  reflection  and  reconsideration  even 
in  our  enemy.  That  would  be  a  beginning  of  preparation 
for  peace.  To  that  we  all  must  at  last  come.  It  would  be 
well  if  to  that  as  much  of  the  definite  and  concrete  as  is 
possible  should  now  be  contributed. 
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fT^OR  God's  sake,  do  not  drag  me  into  another  war !  I 
A  am  worn  down,  and  worn  out,  with  crusading  and 
'  defending  Europe,  and  protecting  mankind;  I  must  think  a 
'  little  of  myself.  I  am  sorry  for  the  Spaniards — I  am  sorry 
'  for  the  Greeks — I  deplore  the  fate  of  the  Jews :  the  people 
'  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  groaning  under  the  most 
-  detestable  tyranny;  Bagdad  is  oppressed — I  do  not  like 
'  the  present  state  of  the  Delta — Thibet  is  not  comfortable. 
'  Am  I  to  fight  for  all  these  people?  The  world  is  bursting 
'  with  sin  and  sorrow.  Am  I  to  be  the  champion  of  the 
'  Decalogue,  and  to  be  eternally  raising  fleets  and  armies  to 
*  make  all  men  good  and  happy?  We  have  just  done  saving 
'  Europe,  and  I  am  afraid  the  consequence  will  be  that  we 
'  shall  cut  each  other's  throats." 


(Sydney  Smith,  1823.) 
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IT  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
Turkey  imposed  upon  the  feelings  of  millions  of  Muham- 
madan  subjects  of  the  Crown  a  strain  which  it  would  be 
unwise  to  underrate,  in  spite  of  the  admirable  way  in  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  met  and  the  rarity  of  indications  up 
to  the  present  that  it  may  become  too  great  for  endurance. 
The  loyalty  of  an  important  element  in  our  diffuse  and 
heterogeneous  Empire  is  being  peculiarly  tried  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  Turkey  in  the  European  struggle.  The  Muham- 
madans  of  the  Empire  did  not  desire  any  such  catastrophe 
to  happen:  and  they  were  absolutely  powerless  to  prevent 
it.  That  they  are  entitled  to  all  our  sympathy  in  the  difficult 
position  in  which  Fate  has  thrown  them  is  obvious  enough. 
But  there  is  nothing  more  futile  or  irritating  than  undis- 
cerning  commiseration;  and  we  owe  it  to  our  Muslim 
fellow-subjects  to  try  to  enter  into  their  feelings,  in  order 
that  we  may  avoid  exacerbating  these  by  ill-judged  speech 
or  action  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and  that  the 
settlement  to  be  made  after  it  may  be  as  little  injurious  as 
possible  to  their  legitimate  susceptibilities. 

We  may  judge  how  profoundly  the  junction  of  Turkey 
with  the  Germanic  powers  has  affected  the  stability  of  the 
whole  of  Islam  by  recalling  how  the  Muslim  population  is 
politically  distributed.  Two-thirds  of  it  live  under  Christian 
rule  and  protection.  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia  and 
Holland  between  them  control  the  secular  destinies  of 
over  161  millions  of  Muhammadans.  In  the  Chinese  Empire 
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are  included  a  number  variously  estimated  from  five  to 
thirty  millions,  and  probably  approaching  the  higher  figure. 
Germany  before  the  war  controlled  some  two  and  a  quarter 
millions  in  her  African  possessions.  In  the  Turkish 
Empire  there  were  about  ten  million  Muhammadans,  and 
in  the  other  independent  states  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
another  twelve  millions.  The  cardinal  facts  are  that  while 
numerically  far  the  greater  part  of  Islam  lay  under  strong 
alien  governments  under  whose  shadow  it  enjoyed  religious 
liberty,  but  no  religious  prestige,  there  survived,  to  exclude 
Morocco,  three  sovereign  states,  backward  and  weak 
indeed,  where  Islam  was  the  official  religion,  and  one  of 
which  peculiarly  represented  the  past  glory  and  greatness 
of  the  Faith,  because  its  secular  ruler  the  Sultan  was  also  as 
Caliph  the  spiritual  head  of  Islam  throughout  the  world. 
The  declaration  of  war  on  Turkey  in  November,  19 14,  had 
this  immediate  result,  that  of  the  four  leading  Muhamma- 
dan  powers,  three  were  fighting  the  fourth,  and  that  fourth 
the  one  which  had  the  strongest  claims  on  Muhammadan 
reverence  and  loyalty.  And  yet  the  rupture  with  Turkey 
came  about  in  a  way  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
intelligent  persons  to  believe  that  Great  Britain  was  the 
aggressor,  or  that  she  had  abandoned  her  traditional 
attitude  as  protector  of  the  Turks  from  any  other  cause  but 
compelling  necessity.  The  world  of  Islam  was  cleft  in  twain. 
On  the  one  side  stood  the  great  Christian  Power  which 
had  given  peace  and  protection  to  the  largest  and  most 
enlightened  Muslim  community  in  the  world:  and  on  the 
other  the  Muhammadan  kingdom  which,  so  far  as  any  did, 
embodied  the  authority  of  the  Prophet  in  temporal  form. 
Speaking  broadly,  material  allegiance  was  opposed  to 
religious:  but  even  the  religious  claim  was  by  no  means 
unobscured.  Good  Muhammadans  had  grave  misgivings  as 
to  the  ethics  of  Turkey's  behaviour :  they  felt  that  common 
sense  no  less  than  the  sophistries  of  exegesis  must  draw  a 
distinction  between  secular  and  religious  wars;  and  they 
recalled  traditional  injunctions  prescribing  obedience  to 
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established  authority  when  this  conferred  religious  security 
on  its  subjects.  On  the  other  hand  all  such  mental  reserva- 
tions could  easily  be  represented,  especially  to  the  unlearned, 
as  insidious  temptings  of  the  devil:  and  no  doubt  honest 
Muhammadans  did  force  themselves  to  scrutinize  them 
narrowly  for  fear  lest  they  should  be  only  the  specious 
pleadings  of  self-interest.  For  in  the  first  excitement  at  the 
news  there  was  little  doubt  that  Turkey  had  committed 
national  suicide  and  would  share  in  the  downfall  of  her 
Germanic  allies. 

To  no  people  did  the  problem  present  itself  in  a  more 
perplexing  form  than  to  the  Muhammadans  of  India. 
They  were  the  most  united  and  most  prosperous  body  of 
Muslims  in  the  world;  and  if  any  voice  was  to  be  raised  on 
Turkey's  behalf  theirs  was  the  natural  one  to  be  heard.  On 
the  other  hand  their  relations  with  their  British  rulers  had 
until  lately  been  generally  amicable  and  in  some  respects 
intimate.  Their  sense  of  positive  allegiance  to  Constanti- 
nople was  a  plant  of  recent  and  not  wholly  spontaneous 
growth.  And  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  dissociate  the 
question  of  their  attitude  to  Turkey  and  the  war  from  the 
nearer  and  more  familiar  question  of  their  relations  with 
their  Hindu  neighbours  in  India. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  British  advance  in  India 
our  conquests  never  assumed  the  character  of  a  religious 
war.  We  fought  now  against,  and  now  alongside  of,  Muham- 
madan  potentates.  We  defended  the  Moguls  from  the 
Mahrattas,  and  when  we  made  peace  we  respected  the 
religious  susceptibilities  of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans 
alike.  No  doubt  religious  apprehensions  helped  to  bring 
about  the  Mutiny;  but  that  upheaval  was  more  of  a  political 
rebellion  than  a  holy  war,  and  that  the  Moslem  participa- 
tion in  it  lacked  connexion  with  any  outside  events  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  Britain  had  just  been  lighting  in 
defence  of  Turkey  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  true  that  the  idea 
of  a  religious  war  against  the  infidel  is  never  far  distant 
from  the  mind  of  fanatical  Muhammadans;  but  in  India 
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the  cry  of  jihad  has  never  penetrated  far  beyond  the 
mountains  of  the  North-western  Frontier,  and  for  nearly 
sixty  years  seventy  millions  of  Muhammadans  in  India 
have  lived  on  terms  of  forbearance  and  respect  with  their 
English  rulers,  finding  contentment  in  the  fact  that  their 
religious  liberty  was  assured,  and  that  their  overlords  had 
at  least  this  in  common  with  them  that  they  were  haters 
of  idolatry  and  "  people  of  a  book." 

There  is,  indeed,  a  special  reason  that  has  maintained 
Indian   Muhammadans  in   a   relation  of  somewhat   close 
dependence     on     the     British     Government.     They     are 
immensely  out-classed  by  the  Hindus  in  numbers,  wealth, 
and  education;  and  for  a  long  time  they  felt  that  their 
only  chance  of  obtaining  a  fair  share  of  the  good  things  of 
life  was  to  observe  a  loyal  and  correct  attitude  towards 
Government,  in  the  hope  that  modesty  and  good  behaviour 
would  bring  them  their  reward.  The  growing  importance 
of  education  as  the  passport  to  public  office  and  power, 
however,    convinced    the    Muhammadan    leaders    that    a 
merely  passive  policy  must  end  in  failure.  If  they  allowed 
the    Hindus    to    maintain    and   improve    upon  the  great 
advantage  they  had  already  gained  in  the  race  for  place 
and  power  by  their  ready  assimilation  of  Western  ideas, 
then,    however    benignantly    an    impartial    Government 
regarded  the  Muslim  minority,  the  result  could  only  be 
that  Hindu  ascendancy  would  be  firmly  and  permanently 
established  under  British  rule.  Therefore,  while  continuing 
to  hold  aloof  from  the  National  Congress  movement  with 
its  ideal  of  self-government  for  India,  wise  Muhammadans 
set  earnestly  to  work  to  consolidate  their  forces  and  make 
up  lost  ground.  Education  was  the  crux  of  the  position;  they 
set  accordingly  about  the  education  of  their  people,  but  on 
lines  that  should  avoid  the  errors  and  failures  which  they 
discerned  in  the  secular  system  of  instruction  provided  by 
the  State.  They  aimed  at  the  association  of  Western  know- 
ledge with  the  religious  truths  of  Islam ;  and  the  formation 
of  character  not  merely  by  the  influences  of  religion  but 
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by  close  personal  association  with  teachers  of  high  example. 
Their  leaders'  ideal  was,  in  fact,  that  of  the  English  public 
school,  an  institution  peculiarly  difficult  to  reproduce  in 
India,  and  inviting  the  criticism  both  of  the  orthodox  for 
its  revolutionary  character,  and  of  impatient  nationalists 
because  of  its  imitation  of  English  methods  and  particularly 
for  its  dependence  on  English  teachers.  But  the  force  of 
character   of  the   Muslim   reformers   triumphed,    and,   in 
spite  of  difficulties  and  controversy,  there  grew  up  a  serious 
and  successful  movement  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
uplift  of  Indian  Muhammadans  which  deserved  and  won 
the   generous    recognition  of  Government.   The   creed  of 
the  movement  was  that  in  co-operation  with  the  English 
rulers   of  India  lay  the  best  hopes  of  realizing  the  true 
interests  of  the  community.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
at  a  time  when  the  issue  first  came  to  be  seriously  joined 
between    the    principle    of  British    government    and   the 
principle   of  government    more   in    accordance   with   the 
Indians'  wishes,  the  rulers  of  India  should  discover  increas- 
ing virtues   in  the  Muhammadan   minority.  To   conclude 
that  there  was,  in  the  beginning,  any  conscious  departure 
from  the  old  and  well-tried  principle  of  treating  all  classes 
and  creeds  with  scrupulous  impartiality  would  be  unfair. 
What  happened  was  that  the  Muhammadans  succeeded  in 
convincing    Government    that    an    apparent    equality    of 
treatment  might  disguise  serious  inequality  in  effect.  The 
Government  of  India  realized,  as  the  Muslims  themselves 
had  done,  that  something  must  be   done  to  redress  the 
political  balance  between  the  races.   The  fact  that  it  so 
happened  that  this  process  involved  doing  a  good  turn  for 
a  weaker  and  on  the  whole  friendly  body,  while  it  might  not 
be  wholly  agreeable  to  the  more  aggressive  and  loud-voiced 
Hindu  critics  of  Government,  did  not  suggest  the   policy, 
but  no  doubt  helped  to  render  it  an  agreeable  one.  There 
ensued  a  series  of  measures  deliberately  undertaken  with 
the    idea    of    bettering    the    Muhammadan   position — the 
creation  of  Eastern  Bengal  and   Assam,    which   aimed  at 
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improving  the  lot  of  some  millions  of  very  poor  and  back- 
ward Muhammadans  in  the  eastern  districts:  the  promise 
of  a  sectarian  university  at  Aligarh;  and  the  grant  of 
separate  communal  constituencies  in  the  elections  to  the 
Legislative  Councils  as  enlarged  by  Lord  Morley.  It  is 
possible  that  these  triumphs  came  too  easily  to  do  much 
good  either  to  the  Muhammadans  or  to  the  State :  indeed, 
as  we  shall  see,  some  measure  of  Nemesis  awaited  each  of 
them.  At  all  events,  the  chief  result  was  to  fill  the  Muham- 
madans with  overweening  confidence.  They  were — to  use 
a  high  official's  indiscreet  metaphor — the  "  favourite  wife  " 
of  Government.  The  Government  must  feel  their  support 
necessary,  or  it  would  not  have  met  them  so  easily:  in 
future  they  would  ask  more  and  ask  more  loudly.  The 
Hindus  denounced  all  three  measures  roundly  as  race- 
favouritism,  and  a  deliberate  setting  of  the  two  communities 
by  the  ears  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  both  more  easily. 
That  most  cynical  of  statecraft  maxims  "  divide  et  impera  " 
has  generally  been  notably  absent  from  the  counsels  of 
British  government  in  India.  Its  fault  may  have  been 
Gallio's,  that  it  "  cared  for  none  of  these  things,"  but,  like 
Gallio,  it  aimed  above  the  dissensions  of  race  and  creed  at 
law  and  order,  and  never  dreamed  of  stooping  through 
weakness  to  utilize  dissension.  But  within  the  past  ten  years 
the  charge  of  relying  on  one  class  of  interest  against  another 
has  been  brought  against  the  Government  in  India  with 
increasing  frequency,  till  even  its  friends  may  be  permitted 
to  wonder  whether  there  has  been  no  justification  for  it. 

The  first  shock  to  the  feelings  of  Muslim  satisfaction 
was  administered  by  the  revocation  at  the  Delhi  Durbar 
of  the  partition  of  Bengal;  with  the  result  that  the  Muham- 
madans of  the  eastern  districts  who  had  been  publicly 
assured  by  the  local  authorities  in  all  good  faith  that  no 
such  change  was  contemplated  found  themselves  suddenly 
placed  again  under  a  government  in  which  Bengali  interests 
were  predominant.  The  story  that  a  Muhammadan  noble 
who  was  decorated  on  this  occasion  exclaimed,  "  This  is 
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"  a  halter  that  you  have  put  about  my  neck,"  may,  indeed 
be  apocryphal,  but  it  is  ben  trovato,  for  it  expresses  the 
undoubted  feeling  of  many  that  they  had  been  sacrificed. 
It  is  difficult  to  defend  this  particular  feature  of  the  Delhi 
changes  except  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inevitable  for  the 
attainment  of  the  greater  end  of  the  pacification  of  Bengal. 
What  is  certain  is  that  the  destruction  of  their  new-gained 
opportunity  was  a  real  grievance  to  Eastern  Bengal  Muham- 
madans,  which  was  more  or  less  reflected  in  the  feelings  of 
their  coreligionists  throughout  the  country,  and  which  the 
selection  of  the  Mogul  capital  for  the  new  seat  of  govern- 
ment did  comparatively  little  to  allay.  That  their  resentment 
was  not  more  outspoken  was  due  to  the  Oriental  feeling  of 
reverence  for  the  King's  own  act,  and  the  perception  that 
what  has  been  done  by  Royalty  itself  was  final  and  irrevo- 
cable. But  that  does  not  mean  that  criticism  of  the  Indian 
Government  was  hushed;  and  there  were  many  Indian 
observers  astute  enough  to  detect,  concealed  underneath  the 
tremendous  paraphernalia  of  the  Imperial  spectacle,  the 
hand  of  the  tactician  endeavouring  to  push  each  political 
party  into  a  position  where  the  checks  and  balances  pro- 
vided by  the  political  pressure  of  its  neighbours  should 
render  it  relatively  quiescent.  The  result  of  the  Delhi 
changes  in  the  long  run  was  to  please  no  party  very  much. 
They  compelled  admiration  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  they  aroused  no  belief  in  its  statesmanship. 
The  chief  interest  that  it  was  generally  believed  in  India 
to  have  considered  was  its  own. 

The  elation  of  the  Indian  Muhammadans  in  getting  the 
Government  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  a  great 
Islamic  university  proved  likewise  to  be  unhappily  pre- 
mature. For  the  moment  they  had  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  a  noteworthy  victory.  Not  only 
did  the  decision  imply  that  the  State  system  of  education 
was,  as  the  Muslims  had  always  contended,  capable  of 
improvement,  but  also  that  the  Muhammadans  could  be 
trusted  themselves  to  organize  and  administer  a  system 
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of  higher  education  independent  of  State  control.  They 
had  visions  of  a  noble  centre  of  Islamic  learning  arising  in 
India,  rivalling  the  glories  of  Cordova  and  surpassing  those 
of  El  Azhar,  to  which  should  flock  the  chosen  youth  of  the 
whole  Muhammadan  world,  to  be  moulded  and  sent  forth 
again  to  the  spiritual  and  political  regeneration  of  their 
people.  It  became  apparent,  however,  when  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  became  known,  that  what  Govern- 
ment really  had  in  view  was  something  much  more  modest 
and  experimental.  The  university  was  to  be  a  local  affair, 
and  not  an  instrument  of  Pan-Islamic  organization:  and 
the  Government  would  retain  certain  considerable  powers 
of  control.  The  Muhammadans'  disappointment  was 
intense,  and  vented  itself  in  childish  ways.  If  they  could 
not  have  the  university  which  they  wanted,  they  would 
not  have  one  at  all.  They  would  return  the  money  sub- 
scribed (only  some  .£200,000,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity no  mean  sum) ;  nay,  they  would  give  it  to  the  war 
funds  of  Turkey,  then  engaged  in  the  Balkan  War.  In  the 
end  saner  counsels  so  far  prevailed  that  the  money  was 
left  to  fructify  at  interest :  but  for  three  years  the  Muham- 
madans have  bickered  over  the  terms,  if  any,  on  which 
they  should  approach  Government  further,  and  nothing 
has  been  done.  In  the  meantime  they  have  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  the  better-organized  and  more  politically- 
minded  Hindus  carrying  through  their  rival  scheme  for  a 
Hindu  university  at  Benares  to  a  successful  issue. 

Even  the  grant  of  separate  electorates  for  the  Legislative 
Council  has  not  had  the  full  results  expected  of  it.  The 
Muhammadans  hoped  that,  once  the  principle  was  admitted 
that  their  numerical  inferiority  entitled  them  to  some 
strategical  advantage  in  competition  with  the  Hindus,  it 
would  be  applied  not  merely  in  elections  to  Council,  but 
for  the  various  classes  of  local  bodies  on  which  members 
of  both  communities  are  chosen,  and  for  appointments  to 
the  public  service.  This  concession  has  not  been  specifically 
denied  them,  but  it  has  been  so  long  held  in  abeyance  that 
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it  seems  to  be  receding  into  oblivion.  Yet  the  Muhamma- 
dans  can  claim  with  some  show  of  reason  that  words  were 
used  to  them  by  the  highest  authorities  which  implied  that 
the  principle  for  which  they  were  contending  was  essentially 
a  just  one  and  would  be  carried  whole-heartedly  into  effect. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Government  cannot  escape 
responsibility  for  the  part  it  has  played  in  disappointing 
Muhammadan  expectations.  It  raised  them  suddenly  to 
the  highest  pitch,  partly,  as  we  have  seen,  through  an 
uneasy  conscience,  but  partly  also  through  the  politician's 
impulse  to  do  a  good  turn  for  those  who  appeared 
to  be  most  on  its  own  side.  But  its  proceedings  never 
showed  that  in  making  such  wide  departures  from  past 
policy  as  were  involved  either  in  the  creation  of  self- 
controlled  sectarian  centres  of  learning,  or  of  watertight 
electoral  compartments,  it  had  explored  with  statesmanlike 
thoroughness  the  full  consequences  of  either  step.  In 
assenting  to  the  Muslim  and  Hindu  universities  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  envisaged  the  possible  creation  of  great 
centres  of  political  force  likely  to  be  applied  each  against 
the  other  and  both  against  itself.  In  admitting  that  Muham- 
madan interests  needed  to  be  peculiarly  safeguarded  in 
Council,  it  was  not  careful  to  reserve  a  wise  discretion  in 
its  own  hands,  but  positively  invited  demands  for  further 
prescriptions  which  would  eventually  have  thrown  the 
country  into  two  vast  camps  metaphorically  entrenched 
against  each  other,  and  incidentally  diminished  its  own 
power,  which  resides  largely  in  the  wide  exercise  of  liberty 
of  action,  uncontrolled  by  codes  and  regulations. 

These  set-backs  to  the  domestic  hopes  of  the  Indian 
Muhammadans  came  at  a  time  when  Muslim  opinion 
everywhere  was  sorely  exercised  by  misfortunes  in  the 
external  world.  We  may  date  the  first  conscious  stirrings 
of  Pan-Islamism  in  India  as  far  back  as  the  activities  of 
Abdul  Hamid  in  exploiting  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the 
Caliphate  in  the  endeavour  to  retrieve  his  falling  fortunes 
in  Europe.   The   Sultan's   name   became  heard  in   Indian 
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mosques,  and  the  Turkish  victory  over  Greece  in   1897 
played  its  part  in  stimulating  the  Tirah  rising  of  1898. 
From  that  time  onward  increasing  facilities  of  travel  and 
the  growth   of  the  vernacular   press  have  taught   Indian 
Muhammadans  to  follow  with  growing  interest  and  sym- 
pathy the  fortunes  of  Western  Muhammadans.  Persia  is 
a  Shiah  country,  and  the  Sunnis  of  India  feel  no  love  for 
the  rival  sect ;  the  corruption  and  inefficiency  of  the  Persian 
administration  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  Indian  mer- 
chants know  well  that  Southern  Persia  has  long  been  the 
happy    hunting-ground    of   bandits.    But    India    watched 
uneasily  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- Russian  Convention, 
and  suspects  our  whole  policy  in  Persia  to  be  the  calculated 
betrayal  of  a  Muhammadan  State  to  the  great  ogre  of  the 
North.   Morocco  is  far  off  and  the  circumstances  are  ill 
understood;    but    for    that    very    reason    the    diplomatic 
inquests  which  have  been  held  upon  it  have  seemed  to 
Indian  Muslims  the  gathering  of  vultures  round  the  body 
of  a  true  believer.  When  Lord  Kitchener  was  appointed  to 
Egypt,  the  one  thing  which  India  recalled  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Mahdi's  tomb.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for 
the  Tripolitan  and  Balkan  wars  to  disclose  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  the  fellow-feeling  of  Indian  Muslims  for  their 
brethren  over  sea.  The  Italian  raid  on  Tripoli,  which  had 
the  blessing  of  the  Roman  Church,  seemed  to  them  an 
act  of  shameless  aggression  by  the  Cross  upon  the  Crescent. 
Great  Britain  with  her  powerful  fleet  could,  it  was  argued, 
have  stopped  the  enterprize  by  a  word,  which  she  cynically 
refused  to  speak.  In  the  first  Balkan  War  three  Christian 
Powers  were  leagued  against  the  Turk.  Great  Britain  was 
the  traditional  protector  of  Turkey:  she  had  professed  to 
welcome  and  sympathize  with  the  revolution  which  put 
the  Young  Turks  in  office  and  promised  an  era  of  reformed 
and  clean  administration:  yet  not  only  did  she  hold  her 
hand  from  intervention,  but  her  statesmen  actually  made 
speeches  rejoicing  in  the  recovery  of  Salonika,  "  the  gate- 
way by  which  Christianity  entered  Europe,"  which  seemed 
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to  excited  Muslims  clearly  to  betray  her  real  purpose.  Persia, 
Morocco,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Turkey:  everywhere  it  was  the 
same  story.  The  Christian  Powers  had  entered  into  an 
unholy  conspiracy  to  make  an  end  of  Islam,  and  the  domestic 
reverses  of  Indian  Muhammadans  surely  showed  that  they 
were  to  be  implicated  in  the  same  fate. 

In  191 2-1 3  the  excitement  among  Indian  Muhammadans 
came  to  a  head.  The  newspapers  rang  with  denunciations 
of  Great  Britain's  perfidy  and  summons  to  Muslims  to 
unite  in  defence  of  their  religion.  Inflammatory  speeches 
were  delivered  in  the  mosques  and  bazaars.  Telegrams  were 
sent  to  the  Turks  urging  them  to  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter 
end :  subscriptions  were  raised  for  the  Turkish  wounded  and 
for  Turkish  war-bonds:  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  boycott  English  goods:  and  in  a  few  cases  symbols  of 
Christian  worship  were  desecrated.  It  was  then  peculiarly 
easy  for  the  agitator,  under  the  guise  of  religion,  to  foment 
excitement  against  the  Government ;  and  peculiarly  difficult 
for  Government  to  draw  the  line  sharply  and  clearly  between 
spiritual  exhortations  and  seditious  harangues. 

It  was  impossible  for  most  English  onlookers  not  to  feel 
sympathy  with  Indian  Muslims  in  their  hour  of  trial.  They 
were  obviously  feeling  with  intense  bitterness  their  own  in- 
efficiency, and  the  prime  springs  of  their  discontent  were 
healthy  ones.  They  had  realized  their  weakness  and  made 
sincere  efforts  to  repair  it :  they  had  met  with  temporary 
success  almost  beyond  their  hopes:  and  then  suddenly  the 
cup  was  dashed  from  their  lips  and  they  beheld  themselves 
as  they  really  were,  half-trained,  ill-organized,  leaderless, 
still  hopelessly  inferior  to  the  Hindus  in  political  power, 
a  detached  portion  of  a  religious  system  which  everywhere 
seemed  crumbling.  Wherever  they  looked  they  "witnessed 
"huge  confusion  and  dismay."  In  vain  the  Aga  Khan 
exhorted  them  to  resignation  and  quiescence.  The  fate  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  (so  he  counselled  them)  was  sealed,  and 
its  future  must  be  in  Asia;  the  best  hope  lay  in  retaining 
the  friendship  of  Great  Britain.  Such  counsels  of  modera- 
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tion  were  drowned  by  louder  appeals  to  popular  feel- 
ings. Many  of  the  young  men  urged  that  the  revocation 
of  the  partition  of  Bengal  had  been  obtained  by  Bengali 
clamour;  and  that  to  succeed  like  the  Hindus  they  must 
imitate  the  Hindus  in  active,  loud-voiced  agitation.  Some 
of  the  Hindu  politicians  judged  that  the  moment  was 
propitious  for  enticing  the  Muhammadans  into  making 
common  cause  with  them.  Hindu  orators  and  newspapers 
professed  a  hollow  but  strident  sympathy  with  Turkey. 
The  attempt  so  far  succeeded  that  the  All  India  Moslem 
League  proceeded  to  adopt  a  new  and  more  flamboyant 
constitution,  proclaiming  for  the  first  time  that  it  stood 
for  a  system  of  self-government  for  India,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  British  Crown :  condemning  British  policy  in  relation 
to  Turkey  and  Persia :  and  advocating  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion on  all  questions  which  divided  Muslims  and  Hindus. 

This,  however,  proved  to  be  the  real  high-water  mark. 
The  more  religious-minded  Muhammadans  took  alarm  at 
any  compact  with  idol-worshippers:  and  the  more  far- 
sighted  ones  at  any  coalition  which  might  facilitate  the 
coming  of  Hindu  self-government  for  India  with  the 
Muhammadans  in  a  perpetual  weak  minority.  No  attempt 
was  really  made  to  work  the  conciliation  policy  in  practice. 
The  great  question  of  cow-killing  and  the  struggle  for 
appointments  and  representation  continued  to  divide  the 
communities.  Gradually  the  voice  of  the  old  reformers 
began  to  be  listened  to.  Muslims  must  be  Muslims  first, 
whatever  they  were  afterwards:  safety  lay  not  in  any  easy 
but  fatal  alliance  with  a  predominant  and  really  hostile 
partner,  but  along  the  arduous,  uphill  path  of  separate 
organization  and  reform.  At  the  same  time  events  conspired 
to  throw  the  Muhammadans  back  upon  themselves.  The 
partial  recovery  of  Turkey  in  the  second  Balkan  War  was 
hailed  as  a  sign  that  the  virility  of  Islam  was  not  exhausted. 
The  pent-up  feelings  of  bitterness  and  mortification,  how- 
ever, were  bound  to  break  out  somehow,  and  they  did  so 
vehemently  in  the  summer  of  191 3  over  the  question  of  a 
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mosque  in  Cawnpore.  Over  the  details  of  this  matter  it 
is  not  necessary  to  linger.  Religious  buildings  have  over 
and  over  again  been  interfered  with  in  India  in  the  public 
interests,  with  due  regard  to  and  provision  for  the  rights 
of  worshippers,  by  consent  of  parties  and  without  objection 
made.  It  was  believed  by  the  authorities  that  all  due  safe- 
guards had  in  this  case  been  observed.  Unfortunately  sub- 
sequent inquiry  showed  that  this  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  done.  Any  official  who  has  had  to  secure  the 
assent  of  all  persons  claiming  to  be  interested  in  a  common 
right  knows  how  immensely  difficult  it  is  to  ensure  that  no 
possible  loophole  for  resiling  is  overlooked.  If  the  matter 
had  been  left  to  the  local  committee  of  the  mosque  the 
world  would  never  have  heard  of  it.  But  the  agitator  saw 
his  opportunity  and  raised  the  cry  that  religion  was  in 
danger.  The  Government,  convinced  that  the  storm  was 
fictitious,  acted  promptly  and  caused  the  demolition  of  the 
outer  buildings  (which  was  all  that  was  in  question):  but 
a  riot  involving  considerable  loss  of  life  ensued,  and  on 
its  heels  a  formidable  agitation.  The  Viceroy's  action 
in  intervening  personally  and  promoting  an  ingenious 
compromise  by  which  the  demolished  outhouse  was  to 
be  restored  in  situ  but  with  a  public  arcade  below  it  was 
applauded  on  the  one  hand  as  a  statesmanlike  concession, 
and  condemned  on  the  other  as  a  dangerous  overthrowing 
of  his  lieutenants'  authority  and  an  encouragement  to  the 
agitators.  Either  view  might  be  argued  at  indefinite  length. 
Certainly  the  result  was  for  the  time  being  to  allay  the 
Muhammadans'  excitement.  They  had  had  their  way  and 
their  amour  propre  was  satisfied :  but  only  at  the  cost  of  an 
over-heated  agitation  led  by  men  who  were  not  profoundly 
loved  or  trusted,  at  the  expense  of  energies  which  were 
seriously  needed  for  more  important  work,  and  by  means 
that  had  given  pain  to  many  of  their  most  tried  and  truest 
friends.  Respectable  Muhammadan  opinion  had  all  along 
recoiled  from  the  Cawnpore  campaign :  and  once  the  reaction 
set  in  it  began  to  reassert  command.  The  community 
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realized  once  more  that  passion  was  its  worst  foe.  What  it 
most  needed  was  a  period  of  refraining  from  struggle  and 
excitement,  to  gain  strength  for  the  real  tasks  of  education 
and  moral  and  political  enlightenment  that  lay  before  it. 

It  was  therefore  a  rather  passive  Muhammadan  community 
in  India  that  received  the  news  that  Great  Britain  had  declared 
war  upon  Turkey  in  November  last.  Everyone  saw,  long  before 
war  actually  occurred,  that  it  was  likely  to  come,  but  hoped 
that  it  would  be  averted.  The  manifesto  published  by  the 
Viceroy  when  hostilities  became  inevitable  struck  exactly  the 
right  note.  It  insisted  on  the  patience  of  England,  and  the 
wanton  aggressions  perpetrated  by  Turkey:  it  pointed  out 
that  the  Turks  had  surrendered  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  the  King's  enemies  and  must  be  left  to  take  the  con- 
sequences of  their  folly:  it  guaranteed,  in  the  name  of  the 
Allies,  the  sanctity  of  the  Holy  Places  both  in  the  Hedjaz 
and  in  Iraq;  and  it  called  on  all  Muhammadans  of  position 
and  leading  to  reassure  the  timid  and  rally  the  unstable,  by 
a  public  declaration  of  loyalty.  The  invitation  was  well 
responded  to.  One  after  another,  chiefs  and  nobles  and 
spiritual  leaders  came  forward  and  made  their  declaration 
of  faith.  This  was  not  a  war  of  religion :  Turkey  itself  was 
allied  with  unbelievers;  and  religion  enjoined  loyalty  to  a 
temporal  power  that  protected  the  Faith.  German  atrocities 
in  Belgium  heavily  discredited  any  nation  that  joined  them. 
It  was  frankly  assumed  that  the  Turkish  people  were  not 
free  agents,  and  that  the  corrupt  junto  which  governed 
them  had  simply  been  bought  by  German  gold.  Nor  did 
practice  in  any  way  fall  short  of  precept.  Muhammadan 
chiefs  and  landlords  vied  with  the  Hindus  in  their  generous 
offers  of  men,  money,  horses  and  stores  for  the  war.  The 
common  people  followed  their  leaders.  In  spite  of  sedulous 
attempts  made  by  the  enemy  to  raise  the  cry  "  Islam  in 
danger  "  by  the  circulation  of  stories  that  the  Kaiser  had 
embraced  the  Faith  and  that  the  religious  authorities  of 
Constantinople  had  proclaimed  a  holy  war,  the  Muham- 
madan of  the  village  and  bazaars  remained  unmoved. 
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Only  one  or  two  Muslim  newspapers  ventured  indirectly 
and  tentatively  to  work  upon  their  loyalty.  They  extolled 
the  hugeness  of  the  German  armaments,  reprinted  osten- 
tatiously the  German  wireless  war-news,  dwelt  upon  the 
Kaiser's  interest  in  Islam  and  described  him  as  the  natural 
protector  of  its  shrines;  and  without  openly  inculcating 
disloyalty  or  resistance  to  authority,  they  tried  their  utmost 
to  suggest  doubts  as  to  the  Allies'  victory  and  to  evoke 
sympathy  for  the  Muslim  enemy.  The  Government  gave 
these  journals  a  possibly  undue  measure  of  toleration,  but 
in  the  end  suppressed  them  and  interned  a  few  of  the 
obnoxious  writers,  and  practically  no  excitement  followed. 
The  general  indifference  manifested  in  India  ten  months 
ago  to  Turkey's  fate  contrasted  remarkably  with  the 
ferment  produced  by  the  Balkan  wars.  No  doubt  it  is  due 
partly  to  the  unprovoked  character  of  the  present  war 
and  the  absence  of  the  religious  issue.  But  these  are  con- 
siderations which  appeal  chiefly  to  the  intelligent.  The 
ordinary  Indian  Muhammadan  is  ignorant  and  fanatical, 
and  no  man  is  easier  to  stir  with  a  religious  war-cry.  The 
failure  of  the  appeal  which  certainly  has  been  addressed 
to  him  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  enforced  silence  of 
the  agitator.  In  191 3  the  political  firebrand  had  ideal 
conditions  in  which  to  pursue  his  ends:  his  words  were 
the  words  of  religion,  but  in  truth  were  they  bitter  swords. 
Now  the  ill-wisher  of  Government  cannot  use  religion  as 
a  cloak,  and  to  be  effective  he  must  come  out  into  the 
open:  and  that  he  dare  not  do. 

During  the  ten  months  of  the  war  the  attitude  of  Indian 
Muhammadans  has  on  the  whole  been  loyal,  patient  and 
steadfast  to  a  degree  that  has  surprised  even  their  best 
friends.  No  doubt  there  have  been  instances  to  the  con- 
trary. The  writings  of  newspapers  like  the  Zamindar  and 
Hamdard  did  mischief  before  they  were  checked.  Hostile 
influences  have  been  at  work  on,  and  this  side  of,  the 
North-west  Frontier.  In  the  spring  there  were  widespread 
disturbances  in  the  Western  Punjab  districts  in  which 
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Muhammadans  were  concerned,  but  these  were  demonstrably 
economic  and  not  political  or  religious  in  origin.  On  other 
isolated  instances  in  which  the  overstrained  feelings  of 
Muhammadans  have  momentarily  broken  down  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  be  gained  by  dwelling.  It  would  have 
been  a  miracle  if  no  such  cases  had  occurred.  The  note- 
worthy and  satisfactory  thing  is  that  they  have  not  been 
more  frequent  or  important. 

In  this  matter  as  in  all  connected  with  the  war  we 
shall  do  wisely  to  take  a  long  view.  At  the  outset  India, 
more  ignorantly  than  even  England,  counted  on  a  short 
campaign  and  a  speedy  victory  for  the  Allies.  Indian 
Muhammadans  can  hardly  have  hoped  that  Turkey  would 
survive  in  Europe;  but  they  prayed  that  the  surgical 
operation  of  displacing  her  would  be  swift  and  merciful. 
The  attack  on  the  Dardanelles,  of  course,  increased  the 
intensity  of  their  trial;  and  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  the 
longer  the  struggle  is  protracted,  the  more  tense  must  their 
feelings  become. 

Some  day  it  may  be  possible  to  sum  up  the  various 
considerations  that  contributed  to  the  decision  to  attempt 
the  Dardanelles  passage;  and  to  pronounce  a  verdict  upon 
the  question  whether  the  great  ends  in  view  justified  so 
serious  an  enterprize.  For  the  present  we  have  not  the 
knowledge,  nor  is  this  the  moment.  But  even  the  man  in 
the  street  can  see  that,  apart  from  such  immediate  and 
enormous  advantages  as  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the 
passage  of  supplies  to  and  from  Russia,  the  attack  on 
Turkey  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  whole  of  our  position 
in  the  East.  The  present  situation  is,  let  us  admit,  an 
anxious  one.  But  we  cannot  say  that,  if  we  had  left  Turkey 
free  to  throw  her  strength  upon  Egypt  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  position  might  not  by  this  time  have  been  far 
worse.  That  is  a  possible  alternative  at  least,  and  many 
will  think  it  a  likely  one.  But  if  it  is  unprofitable  to  speculate 
now  on  whether  we  did  well  to  seek  a  decision  in  the 
Dardanelles,  it  is  also  very  difficult  to  forecast  what  will 
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follow  on  a  decision.  We  look  forward  to  success,  but  we 
do  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  failure.  If  Con- 
stantinople falls,  the  best  judges  of  the  Indian  Muham- 
madans  believe  that  they  will  accept  the  fact  with  resigna- 
tion, provided  that  some  acceptable  arrangement  is  made 
for  the  future  security  of  the  Caliphate  and  the  Holy  Places. 
If  we  give  up  the  problem  of  Gallipoli  as  beyond  our  powers, 
it  is  prudent  to  anticipate,  though  possibly  not  immediately, 
a  revulsion  of  Muhammadan  feeling  in  India.  There  is  no 
sober  reason  for  thinking  that  it  will  lead  to  disorders 
beyond  our  strength  to  deal  with;  but  it  will  inevitably 
mean  that  we  shall  escape  one  burden  only  by  incurring 
another. 

We  have  been  promised  that  the  Overseas  Dominions 
will  be  consulted  about  the  terms  on  which  shall  be  con- 
cluded a  war  in  which  they  have  borne  their  part  so  well. 
The  Muhammadan  subjects  of  the  Crown,  thousands  of 
whom  have  served  in  the  field  while  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  others  have  served  also  though  they  have  only  stood 
and  waited,  have  an  equal  right  to  be  consulted  likewise 
on  the  issues  which  peculiarly  concern  them.  They  are 
not  entitled,  for  example,  to  advise  upon  the  fate  of 
Constantinople.  We  cannot,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  in 
191 3,  undertake  the  duty  of  protecting  Musulman  Powers 
outside  the  British  Dominions  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  action.  It  may  be  more  agreeable  to  Indian 
Muslims  that  Istambul  should  become  an  international 
enclave  than  that  it  should  be  handed  over  to  Russia;  but 
that  is  a  matter  beyond  their  purview.  Their  known  wishes 
may  be  an  element  in  the  decision,  but  they  cannot  be 
treated  as  the  paramount  factor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Muhammadans  of  India  may  ask  with  good  reason  that 
no  decision  offensive  to  them  should  be  arrived  at  as 
regards  the  Caliphate  and  the  Holy  Places.  Their  attitude 
towards  the  Sultan-Caliph  is  far  more  a  matter  of  feeling  than 
of  faith.  The  Caliphate  has  changed  its  seat  and  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  before  now,  and  there  is  no  ultimate 
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reason  why  it  should  not  pass  once  more.  It  is  not  bound 
up  with  the  Ottoman  kingdom  or  the  Ottoman  House. 
It  came  to  Istambul  by  conquest,  and  strict  Muhammadans 
must  still  regard  Baghdad  or  Cairo  as  its  true  abiding-place. 
The  notion  that  the  problem  should  be  solved  by  trans- 
ferring the  office  boldly  to  the  King-Emperor  of  India  is 
too  fantastic  for  serious  discussion:  but  there  need  be  no 
fundamental  difficulty  about  finding  a  successor  to  the 
Sultan  among  Muhammadan  princes,  whether  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  or  Egypt.  The  Muhammadan  world  may  find  it 
very  hard  to  agree  upon  a  candidate;  but  Muhammadans 
will  unanimously  desire  that  the  office  be  preserved,  with 
as  much  prestige  and  influence  as  can  be  saved  for  it. 
They  will  want  an  independent  prince,  rather  than  a 
titular  ruler  like  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  or  some  new  sovereign 
protected  by  international  agreement:  and  they  will  also 
desire  that  with  the  Caliphate  be  associated  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Holy  Places.  Possibly  the  solution  may  lie  in 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  Arabia, 
but  to  suggest  it  is  not  our  proper  concern.  What  is  essential 
is  that  the  Government  of  India  should  be  at  pains  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  seventy  millions  of  its  subjects 
and  to  urge  these  with  all  force  upon  the  attention  of  a 
Foreign  Office  that  may  otherwise  be  too  busy  to  explore 
them.  So  much  at  least  is  due  to  the  part  the  Muham- 
madans of  the  Empire  have  played,  nor  will  a  wise  states- 
manship offer  less. 
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THERE  is  no  Finance  left ;  and  it  seems  as  though  there 
never  would  be  any  again. 

The  figures  now  used  to  convey  notions  of  Revenue, 
Expenditure  and  Debt  altogether  transcend  the  capacities 
of  the  intellect  and  escape  even  the  imagination. 

It  is  hard  enough  to  think  in  millions.  But  we  have  now 
to  try  to  think  in  thousands  of  millions. 

The  last  Budget  with  any  trace  of  sanity  in  it  was  Mr 
Asquith's,  before  the  ill-fated  day,  for  ever  to  be  noted  with 
a  black  stone,  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  coerced  into 
making  Mr  Lloyd  George  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Expenditure* 

Alleged  amount.  True  amount. 

/  £ 

MR  ASQUITH  left  the 
National      expenditure 
for  1908-9         .  .  .      152,292,395       169,976,887 

Mr  Lloyd  George  left  it  (esti- 
mated in  Peace  time)  for 
1914-15   ....      207,021,000       239,906,000 

*  The  difference  between  the  alleged  and  the  real  expenditure  is  repre- 
sented mainly  by  the  addition  to  the  former  of  (i)  Expenditure  "  chargeable 
"  against  capital  "  £3,275,000;  (2)  Expenditure  for  Lighthouses  £520,000; 
(3)  National  Insurance  levies  and  expenditure  £18,700,000,  and  (4)  Expendi- 
ture from  Appropriations  in  Aid  £9,000,000 — amounting  in  all  to  over 
£31,000,000. 

The  Insurance  receipts  from  stamps  for  the  year  ending  nth  January, 
1914,  were  £18,779,954,  and  the  sums  voted  by  Parliament  as  the  State 
contribution  £5,217,000  (see  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  364  of  1914.) 
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Alleged  amount.  True  amount. 
But  the  War   supervened   in 

August,  1914,  and  raised  the 

estimate  for  that  year  to  .  561,000,000  591,000,000 
Then    Mr  McKenna  became 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

and  for  19 15-16  raises  the 

total  estimated  expenditure 

in  War  to         .  .  .    1,589,706,000    1,621,201,000 

Mr  Lloyd  George,  it  will  be  observed,  in  time  of  Peace 
added  £70,000,000  to  the  annual  expenditure  as  inherited 
by  him  from  Mr  Asquith.  He  added  to  it  nominally  by 
one-third  but  really  by  nearer  one-half.  This  was  his  great 
misdeed.  It  was  altogether  a  wanton  addition  to  the 
burdens  of  the  country  for  purposes  only  invented  as 
election  cries  and  noway  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the 
case — such  as  Labour  Exchanges,  Old  Age  Pensions, 
National  Insurance,  Land  Taxation — all  involving  a  vast 
consequent  increase  in  the  numbers  and  salaries  of  perma- 
nent officials.  He  did  this  in  time  of  Peace,  not  because  of 
any  urgent  need  or  any  need  at  all  for  the  extra  expenditure 
nor  because  of  any  demand  for  it,  but  as  the  result  of  a 
succession  of  wanton  and  novel  fantasies  of  his  own.  Thus 
when  War  came,  and  therewith  the  terrible  problem  of 
finding  the  money  for  it,  he  left  us  already  saddled  with 
£70,000,000  of  extra,  avoidable  and  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture to  begin  with.  No  such  financial  mischief  and  no  such 
political  profligacy  had  ever  before  been  perpetrated  at  the 
Treasury.  Having  thus  weighted  the  task  of  any  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  who  might  succeed  him,  he  only  waited 
for  the  War  actually  to  begin  to  go  away  from  the  Treasury 
professedly  to  get  Munitions  made,  leaving  to  the  un- 
fortunate Mr  McKenna  the  appalling  task,  which  he  had 
made  infinitely  harder,  of  providing  the  money  the  War 
required.  And  yet  he  was  and  still  is  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  Cabinet ! 
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Debt 


£ 


MR  ASQUITH  left  the  National  Debt 
(in  Peace,  with   Consols  at  84J)  on 
31st  March,  1909,  at    ....         754,121,309 
The  War  having  supervened  it  rose  on  31st 

March,  191 5,  to 1,165,801,702 

It  will  be,  as  Mr  McKenna  guesses  (includ- 
ing .£57,000,000  for  the  "  capital  charges" 
or  Works  debt),  on  31st  March,  1916        .      2,257,000,000 


The  Third  Budget  as  Revised  for  the  Second  Time  on 

21st  September,  1915 

MR  McKENNA  took  up  the  terrible  legacy  he  had 
inherited  with  the  desire  to  recur  to  sound  financial 
principles  and  procedure.  And  in  fact  he  has  given  us  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  Budget  devoid  of  Insanity  and  Reck- 
lessness since  Mr  Asquith's  own  of  1908-9.  But  he  has  been 
terribly  shackled  by  the  financial  and  official  conditions  pre- 
pared for  him  by  Mr  Lloyd  George.  He  has  not  had  the  full 
courage  of  the  situation.  He  has,  most  probably,  not  been 
allowed  the  power  to  deal  with  it,  as  in  so  supreme  a  moment 
it  demanded,  by  sweeping  away  all  the  Lloyd  George 
wreckage  and  recurring  to  the  simple  methods  of  sound 
Fiscality.  Nor  has  he  restored  truth  to  the  False  Accounts 
which  omit  over  .£31,000,000  from  both  sides  of  the 
account.  It  is  a  pity.  It  is  a  vast  pity.  For  he  has  missed 
a  great  opportunity  of  restoring  soundness  to  our  Finances 
and  honesty  to  our  accounts,  and  of  thereby  doing  the 
greatest  conceivable  present  public  service. 

At  a  time  when  the  National  Expenditure  has  been  raised 
to  incredible  and  fantastic  proportions,  the  Parliament  and 
the  country  are  kept  in  a  greater  and  completer  ignorance, 
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as  well  of  its  total  amount  as  of  its  details,  than  ever  was 
the  case  before.  There  are  no  Army  Estimates,  no  Navy 
Estimates,  no  Estimates  for  Subsidies  to  Allies  or  to  Colonies. 
There  is  nothing  except  vast  lump  sums  of  hundreds  of 
millions  handed  over  to  the  Government  under  the  name 
of  Votes  of  Credit,  to  spend  exactly  as  it  pleases,  without 
even  so  much  as  a  hint,  much  less  any  details,  of  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  indeed  without  any  indication 
whatever  of  those  purposes  except  the  general  statements 
vouchsafed  by  different  Ministers — statements  which  differ 
from  day  to  day  even  in  the  mouth  of  the  same  Minister 
and  still  more  in  the  mouths  of  different  Ministers.  We  have 
got  to  such  a  pass  that  nobody  knows  either  what  we  are 
spending  or  on  what  purposes ;  and  that,  to  all  appearance, 
nobody  ever  will  know. 

Mr  McKenna,  when  on  21st  September  proposing  the 
third  War  Budget  of  the  year,  was  forced  to  begin  with  the 
acknowledgment  that  no  sort  of  reliance  could,  as  things 
are,  be  placed  upon  his  statements.  For  he  avowed 
that  the  statements  and  estimates  of  the  second 
War  Budget  of  May  last  presented  by  Mr  Lloyd 
George  had  already,  in  four  short  months,  been 
completely  falsified.  The  estimate  of  May  last  was  that, 
"  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  War  would  last  at  least  until 
"  the  31st  March  next  " — the  same  hypothesis  as  is  now 
existent — the  expenditure  would  be  £1,133,000,000.  But  he 
had  to  announce  that  this  estimate  was  altogether  below 
the  mark;  that  now,  four  months  later,  this  same  expendi- 
ture was  estimated  at  £1,590,000,000;  and  that  there  was 
consequently  a  difference  between  the  two  of  £457,000,000. 
When  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  the  expenditure 
is  greater  by  that  vast  sum — greater  by  over  40  -per 
cent — than  only  four  months  ago  it  was  estimated 
to  be  by  one  in  the  best  position  to  estimate  it, 
we  can  but  doubt  Mr  McKenna's  own  estimate;  we  can 
but  sadly  expect  that  in  another  four  months  hence  he  will 
have  to  revise  the  figures  once  again,  and  may  have  to  tell 
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us  that  his  own  present  estimate  of  1,590  millions  has  risen 
to  1,650  millions  or  more.  In  fine,  no  estimates  can  be 
trusted,  and  we  neither  know  nor  are  likely  to  know  either 
how  much  the  war  is  now  costing  us  or,  still  less,  how 
much  more  it  will  cost  us  in  the  future.  It  is  necessary 
in  short  to  remember  that  Mr  McKenna's  present  figures 
are  and  must  be  as  untrustworthy  as  Mr  Lloyd  George's 
have  proved.  They  are  mere  guesses — honest  guesses  no 
doubt,  but  not  to  be  accepted  as  accurate,  and  quite 
certain  to  be  vastly  exceeded. 

Let  us  view  these  guesses  by  the  light  of  the  previous 
guesses  made  by  "  my  predecessor  "  as  Mr  McKenna  calls 
Mr  Lloyd  George.  In  May  Mr  Lloyd  George  estimated  that 
the  Navy  (on  the  hypothesis  of  continuing  War)  would  cost 
for  the  year  £146,000,000;  Mr  McKenna  now  estimates  it 
at  £190,000,000.  The  Army  was  estimated  in  May  to  cost 
£600,000,000;  Mr  McKenna  now  estimates  it  to  cost 
£715,000,000.  In  May  Subsidies  to  our  Allies  were  estimated 
at  £200,000,000;  Mr  McKenna  now  estimates  them  at 
£423,000,000,  and  ca]ls  them  "External  Advances."  Clearly 
no  confidence  at  all  can  be  felt  in  Estimates  which  in  four 
months  thus  vary.  We  are  paying  and  spending  in  the  dark. 

The  estimates  vary  indeed  not  only  from  month  to  month 
but  even  from  day  to  day.  Thus,  Mr  McKenna  first  re- 
minded the  House  of  Commons  that  "  last  Wednesday  " — 
that  is,  six  days  previously — Mr  Asquith  "gave  £3,500,000 
"  as  the  current  daily  rate  of  net  expenditure  from  that 
"  vote  "  [of  Credit] ;  and  then  proceeded  to  say  that  "  the 
"  daily  rate  of  expenditure  on  all  services,"  as  well  from  the 
Vote  of  Credit  as  from  other  votes,  must,  as  he  spoke,  be 
estimated,  not  at  £3,500,000  but  at  "  upwards  of  £4,500,000 
"  and  in  the  later  weeks  of  the  financial  year  it  may  have 
"  risen  to  more  than  £5,000,000  a  day."  What  sort  of 
estimates  can  they  be  which  in  five  days  rise  from  thirty-five 
hundred  millions  to  upwards  of  forty-five  hundred  millions 
and  even  possibly  to  more  than  fifty  hundred  millions? 
They  are  none  at  all.  They  are  mere  imaginary  guesses  at 
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imaginary  sums.  We  know  nothing  of  what  we  are  spending; 
Mr  Lloyd  George  knew  nothing;  Mr  Asquith  knows  nothing 
and  Mr  McKenna  knows  nothing,  except  only  that  both 
his  predecessor  and  his  chief,  the  Prime  Minister,  know 
even  less  than  himself. 

Take  the  figures,  however,  as  given.  The  Navy  is  to  cost 
for  the  year  £190,000,000,  the  Army  £715,000,000,  the 
Subsidies  £423,000,000,  and  all  three  together  therefore 
£1,328,000,000;  besides  which  there  is  £36,000,000  for 
"  pre-  and  post-moratorium  bills  " — in  other  words,  for  the 
sum  paid  to  save  bankers,  stockbrokers,  financiers  and  others 
from  their  engagements  and  liabilities;  and  "  £170,000,000 
"  for  our  ordinary  National  Services,  excluding  the  Army 
"  and  Navy  but  including  charges  for  Debt,"  while  "  Food 
"  supplies " — meaning  the  Government  adventures  in 
Sugar  and  other  undefended  and  indefensible  outlays,  as 
well  as  "  some  minor  items  "  (all  these  amounting  appar- 
ently to  £56,000,000)  "  make  up  the  total  to  £1,590,000,000. 
But  it  is  not  that  either.  For,  later  on  in  the  same  speech, 
he  estimates  the  daily  rate  of  expenditure  on  all  services  at 
"  upwards  of  £4,500,000  " — which  gives  us  a  year's  ex- 
penditure of  £1,642,500,000;  and  still  later.on  he  expects 
it  to  reach  to  "  more  than  £5,000,000  a  day  " — which  gives 
a  year's  expenditure  of  £1,825,000,000.  So  that  whether  it 
is  to  be  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety,  or  sixteen  hundred  and 
forty,  or  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  neither  he 
nor  any  of  us  can  guess. 

But  let  us  take  it  at  Mr  McKenna's  minimum  guess  of 
£1,590,000,000.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  when  the 
Appropriations  in  Aid  (say  £9,000,000),  the  Lighthouse 
Expenditure  (say  £520,000),  the  Insurance  expenditure  and 
investments  (say  £18,700,000),  and  the  "Expenditure 
"  chargeable  against  capital  "  (£3,275,000)  are  added  to 
this  alleged  total,  the  real  true  total  of  the  Expenditure  for 
191 4-1 5  is  increased  by  £31,495,000  and  stands  at  the 
figure  of  £1,621,201,000. 

But  let  us  for  the.  moment  waive  the  point  of  the  False 
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Accounts  whereby  this  thirty-one  millions  odd  is  excluded 
from  both  sides  of  the  Account,  as  though  it  were  neither 
Revenue  nor  Expenditure,  though  in  fact  it  is  both;  and 
let  us  take  Mr  McKenna's  figure  of  £1,590,000,000.  How 
is  that  to  be  met? 

In  this  year  it  is  to  be  met  by  levying  in  Taxation 
£264,674,000.  When  to  this  is  added  the  Revenue  from  the 
Postal,  the  Telegraph  and  the  Telephone  services  (which  is 
held  not  to  be  taxation  at  all,  though  in  fact  it  is)  and  from 
Crown  Lands,  Suez  Canal  Shares  and  miscellaneous  sources, 
then  we  have  a  total  revenue  for  191 5-16  of  ^305,014,000. 

Three  hundred  and  five  millions  to  meet  fifteen  hundred 
and  ninety  millions!  So  little  to  meet  so  much!  Whence  is 
the  balance  to  be  provided?  It  is  to  be  provided  wholly  by 
contracting  Debt.  We  are  to  find  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
cost  of  the  War  and  of  our  other  expenses.  And  we  are  to 
put  away  more  than  four-fifths  of  these  in  the  shape  of 
Debt. 

We  are  to  hand  over  to  posterity  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of 
the  War.  We  are  to  pay  less  than  one-fifth  of  it  ourselves. 

That  is  not  enough.  It  is  not  nearly  enough.  It  should 
be  trebled.  It  should  at  the  very  least  be  doubled. 

Next  year — Mr  McKenna's  "later  on" — he  himself  expects 
the  expenditure  to  be  £1,825,000,000.  But  subsidies  to 
Allies  figure  in  this  for  £423,000,000  only.  Mr  Bark,  how- 
ever, has  recently  been  here,  manifestly  with  an  urgent 
appeal  from  Russia  for  more  money.  How  much  he  has 
asked  for  we  do  not  know,  but  it  may  quite  probably  be 
£300,000,000.  If  so,  then  the  expenditure  for  191 6-1 7 
promises  to  be  £2,125,000,000.  Is  four-fifths  of  that  too  to 
be  raised  by  borrowing  ?  Are  we  really  to  anticipate  fresh 
loans  next  year  to  the  amount  of  £1,700,000,000  ?  Can  any- 
body seriously  face  such  a  prospect  ?  And  if  not,  what  then  ? 

In  our  great  War  with  France — and  during  part  of  the 
time  with  all  Europe — which  lasted  from  1793  to  181 3,  we 
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raid  throughout  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  War 
all  round  out  of  Revenue:  and  this  at  a  time  when  we  had  a 
population  of  under  15,-00,000  and  an  ordinary  revenue  of 
i':o.ooo,ooo.  We  have  now  three  times  the  population  and 
seven  times  the  ordinary  Revenue  of  those  days.  Yet  instead 
of  paving  nearlv  half  the  cost  of  our  own  war  our  own  selves 
and  Leaving  little  more  than  half  to  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us,  we  are,  it  seems,  only  to  pay  less  than  one-fifth  and 
to  leave  to  other  times  and  other  men  more  than  four-fifths. 
Our  grandfathers  paid  hve-tenths  of  their  own  fighting 
expenses.  We.  it  seems,  are  to  pay  less  than  two-tenths. 
Surely  this  is  a  shame  to  us.  We  are  never  tired  of  vaunting 
the  vast  increase  of  our  power,  our  riches,  our  empire,  our 
resources  of  every  kind,  as  compared  with  what  these 
grandfathers  of  ours  had  to  show.  Vet  they  paid  out  of  their 
little  store  like  men.  We  out  of  our  great  store  refuse  to  pay. 
We  will  only  borrow. 

The  meanness  and  cowardice  of  such  conduct  become 
the  more  apparent  when  we  turn  from  the  cost  of  the  War 
in  cash  to  its  cost  in  men.  These — and  the  very  best  of  our 

- 

men  of  every  class  they  are,  too — we  have  thrown  away  like 
water  without  counting.  We  have  already  spent  infinitely 
more  lives  of  our  men  than  during  the  whole  oi  the  twenty 
years1  French  War.  Our  casualties  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  all  told  in  every  part  of  the  world,  amount  now 
probably  nearer  to  500,000  than  to  400,000.  We 
have  called  upon  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
for  their  lives,  and  those  lives  they  have  generously 
come  forward  freely  to  offer — to  tall  upon  the  field  or  to 
come  back  maimed  and  broken  for  the  shortened  spell  of 
life  left  remaining  to  them.  Lives  and  limbs  we  have  called 
for  and  have  got  freely.  But  when  it  comes  to  Money, 
forsooth,  we  are  terrified.  We  scarcely  dare  hint  at  so  terrible 
a  thing  as  asking  for  Cash.  We  think  it  enough  to  pay  pence 
where  pounds  are  needed,  and  to  fob  off  all  the  rest  on  our 
posterity.  What  sort  of  people  are  we  become? 
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For  such  altogether  inadequate  taxation  as  he  does 
propose  to  raise  Mr  McKenna  rightly  looks  first  to  the 
Income  Tax.  It  is  in  itself  the  best  of  all  taxes;  the  fairest; 
the  most  apparent;  and  infinitely  the  cheapest  to  collect. 
Were  the  true  science  of  Fiscality  understood  and  were 
there  honesty  and  courage  enough  in  any  Party-driven 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  apply  it,  the  State  would 
be  best  served  and  the  subject  least  afflicted  by  raising  at 
least  the  greater  half  of  the  subject's  contribution  by  this 
tax. 

Unhappily  the  Tax  has  been  so  tampered  with  by  several 
hundreds  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  to  deprive  it  of  much  of 
its  merit  and  to  make  it  odious.  Nothing  that  belongs  to  it 
is  what  it  pretends  to  be.  Income  is  not  Income  but  an 
abstract  figure,  arrived  at  by  tortuous  methods  which 
sometimes  represent  the  Income  to  be  much  less  and  some- 
times much  more  than  in  fact  it  is.  The  real  Income  which 
alone  should  be  taxed  never  is  taxed,  and  indeed  has  never 
been  recognized  as  having  any  existence  for  taxing  purposes 
until  the  words  "  actual  income  "  were  as  a  great  noveltv 
introduced  into  the  Act  of  1914.  In  addition  to  the  juridical 
notions,  niceties,  perversities  and  abstractions  of  the  Income 
Tax  Acts,  there  is  the  perverse  and  impolitic  action  of  the 
Income  Tax  Commissioners,  who  have  in  recent  years  been 
taught  to  cast  aside — even  to  the  extent  of  committing 
habitual  perjury — all  those  dictates  of  candour  and  honesty 
which  are  commonly  accepted,  and  to  exhaust  every  shifty 
trick  and  shabby  device  to  swell  their  receipts;  so  that,  as 
was  shown  in  Bozcies  v.  the  Bank  of  England,  they  have 
habitually  levied  the  tax  for  many  months  together  not  only 
without  any  authority  of  law  but  in  impudent  violation  of 
the  law.  These  things  not  only  constitute  a  great  hardship 
upon  the  taxpayer;  they  are  also  a  tremendous  hindrance 
to  the  due  levy  of  the  tax. 

From  a  purely  fiscal  point  of  view  the  chief  defect  of  the 
Income  Tax  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  leaves  the  great  mass  of 
the  incomes  of  the  country  either  altogether  untouched 
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and  untaxed,  or  else  so  pared  away  by  exemptions  and  abate- 
ments as  to  leave  very  much  less  than  the  actual  income 
liable  to  the  impost.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
incomes  of  the  country  are  those  that  lie  between  £100  a 
year  and  £3,000  a  year.  In  numbers  and  in  totality  they  are 
far  beyond  the  comparatively  few  incomes  that  rise  above 
that  limit.  Yet,  as  though  purposely  to  avoid  levying  the 
tax  there  where  it  would  produce  most,  all  incomes  between 
those  limits  are  subject  to  an  infinite  variety  of  abatements, 
diminutions  and  absolute  exemptions  before  the  tax- 
collector  approaches  them.  Every  one  of  these — and  they 
are  the  great  mass  of  the  incomes — is  thus  made  to  pay 
much  less  than  the  nominal  year's  rate  of  the  tax;  while 
every  one  of  the  few  incomes  above  these  limits  is  made 
to  pay  much  more  than  the  rate — a  very  amazing 
instance  of  false  Fiscality.  The  purblind  and  un- 
imaginative jugglers  with  figures  who  call  themselves 
statisticians  estimate  the  total  incomes  of  the  population 
of  these  islands  to  be  2,400  millions.  They  are  far  below  the 
truth,  for  they  found  their  calculations  on  a  few  ill-selected 
and  deceptive  facts  which  do  not  cover  the  ground.  The 
total  incomes,  if  and  when  they  are  ever  ascertained,  will 
be  found  to  be  much  more  than  this — probably  at  the  least 
3,000  millions.  Yet  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  in 
191 1-12  only  brought  under  review  total  incomes  amounting 
to  1,070  millions,  which,  even  according  to  the  statisticians, 
leaves  more  than  half  the  national  income  unreviewed, 
untouched,  unknown  and  untaxed.  And  even  the  1,070 
millions  were  so  abated  and  diminished  for  taxation  that 
at  last  the  tax-collector  only  got  the  tax  on  720  millions. 

Every  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  knew  anything 
(for  there  have  been  some  who  knew  nothing)  has  been  well 
aware  that  if  he  would  fill  his  Income  Tax  net  he  must  make 
the  mesh  small  enough  to  catch  the  many  little  as  well  as 
the  few  big  fishes.  Mr  Asquith  saw  this  and  said  it.  And  Mr 
McKenna  sees  this  and  has  attempted  to  do  it.  But  un- 
fortunately he  has  deliberately  chosen  or  has  been  coerced 
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into  the  wrong  way  of  collection.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
complete  collection  of  the  greater  part  of  this  tax — which  is 
the  collection  by  deduction  at  the  immediate  source.  In  the 
case  of  investments  yielding  interest,  the  source  is  the  banker 
or  other  person  who  pays  the  interest,  and  is  authorized, 
empowered  and  required  to  deduct  the  tax  from  the  interest 
before  he  pays  it  over,  for  which  service  to  the  State  he 
receives  a  poundage  on  the  tax.  In  the  case  of  wages  or 
salaries  the  source  is  the  employer,  who  may  easily  be 
similarly  authorized  and  required  to  deduct  the  tax  before 
paying  over  the  wage  or  salary,  and  may  similarly  be  paid  a 
poundage  for  doing  so.  It  is  easy  enough.  The  Insurance 
Commissioners  levy  nearly  19  millions  a  year  by  pressing 
the  employer  into  the  collection  of  their  pence.  But  for 
some  reason — very  possibly  because  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioners forbade  anv  poaching  on  their  preserves — 
Mr  McKenna  has  abstained  from  collection  at  the  source 
for  his  new  Income  Tax  payers  of  the  wage-earning  class 
having  from  ^130  to  £160  a  year — hitherto  free  from  the 
tax — and  has  fallen  back  upon  the  wholly  insuffi- 
cient method,  especially  insufficient  in  this  case, 
of  direct  personal  assessment.  With  such  a  method 
he  will  fail,  as  Pitt  before  him  failed,  to  get  anything  more 
than  a  small  proportion  of  the  tax  to  which  the  State  is 
entitled.  The  evasions  of  the  small  Income  Tax  payer  have 
always  been  numerous  and  shameless;  they  will  in  this 
instance  be  almost  universal.  And,  when  the  extension  of 
the  tax  has  failed,  as  fail  it  will,  to  bring  in  not  only  all 
that  is  due,  but  even  all  that  might  be  expected  from  it, 
the  small  yield  will  be  used  as  an  argument  to  show  that 
the  extension  downwards  of  the  tax  was  not  worth  making. 
Whereas  all  it  will  in  fact  show  will  be  that  the  only  effectual 
method  of  levy  was  not  adopted.  Which  is  a  great  pity. 

Meantime  there  is  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  Super  Tax 

on  Incomes  of  over  ^3,000,  estimated  to  yield  ^'2,150,000, 

which  is  another  instance  of  false  Fiscality  addressing  itself 

to  the  few  incomes  instead  of  to  the  many.  This,  perhaps, 
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will  shortly  cure  itself,  for  the  Super  Tax  payers,  always 
few,  are  becoming  fewer  because  of  the  War.  Mr  McKenna 
dwelt  with  gusto  upon  the  burden  he  has  laid  upon  these 
few.  "  A  man  with  £5,000  a  year  will  pay  (in  Income  Tax 
"and  Super  Tax  .  together)  £1,029."  That  sounds  high 
enough;  but  in  fact,  since  a  large  proportion,  if  not  most 
of  the  incomes  of  that  amount  arise  under  Schedule  D, 
since  these  are  taxed  upon  a  three  years'  average, 
and  since  in  most  cases  there  has  been  a  steep  fall 
in  them  to  one-half,  /  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  since 
the  War  began,  and  since  the  average  therefore  represents 
in  such  cases  twice  or  three  times  the  actual  Income, 
most  Schedule  D  men  with  £5,000  a  year  will  pay  not  on 
that  £5,000  but  on  a  notional  sum  of  £10,000  and  will 
therefore  in  fact  pay  not  £1,029  but  £2,529,  and  not  at 
the  rate,  as  Mr  McKenna  says,  of  4s.  1  Jd.  in  the  £  but  at 
the  rate  of  10s.  ifd.  in  the  £.  But  that,  observe,  does  not 
apply  to  Mr  McKenna's  own  income,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  of  £5,000.  For  on  that  he  pays  under  Schedule  E 
and  on  his  "  actual  income."  Neither  does  it  apply  to  any 
of  the  other  Ministers  of  the  Crown  taxed  under  Schedule  E. 
This  is  to  be  well  noted,  and  well  remembered  when  we 
come  to  "  economies."  Again,  we  are  told  "  the  man  with 
'  £10,000  a  year  will  pay  in  Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax 
"  £2,529,  a  virtual  rate  of  5s.  id.  in  the  pound."  But  under 
the  operation  of  the  average  of  Schedule  D  he  will  pay 
£6,029  or  12s.  id.  in  the  £.  In  so  monstrous  a  way  does  the 
system  of  averages  work  when  there  are  great  and  sudden 
differences  together  with  a  high  Income  Tax. 

There  is  also  to  be  a  War  Profits  tax  of  50  per  cent, 
expected  to  produce  this  year  £6,000,000  and  next  year 
£37,000,000 — a  strange,  unjustifiable  and  impolitic  impost 
upon  those  whose  activities  in  war  business  have  been  duly 
rewarded  by  increased  profits.  Admirals,  Generals  and 
Heroes,  promoted  because  of  the  War,  as  well  as  wives  and 
families  who  are  getting -separation  allowances  to  the  tune 
of  £52,000,000  a  year,  are  apparently  not  to  have  their  War 
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profits  taxed  at  all.  Yet  there  is  no  reason,  logical  or  other- 
wise, for  exempting  them.  This  particular  tax  is  but  a  weak 
and  impolitic  concession  to  envy  and  jealousy,  which  it  is 
lamentable  to  see  set  up  as  principles  of  fiscality.  Yet  it  has 
been  welcomed  with  applause. 

Of  "  Economies  "  the  Budget  shews  no  trace.  Not  a 
sinecure  is  abolished,  not  a  salary  is  reduced.  No  Ministers 
have  thought  it  necessary  even  so  much  as  to  consider 
whether  the  large  sum  of  £187,017  paid  annually  to  them- 
selves cannot  be  and  ought  not  in  these  times  to  be 
diminished.  No  hint  has  been  heard  from  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  a  readiness  to  give  up  in  such  times 
as  these  the  £252,000  they  vote  to  themselves  for  their 
salaries  of  £400  a  year.  Not  a  Leech  will  leave  go.  All  that 
is  heard  is  a  general  invitation  from  the  Leeches  to  the 
common  people  not  quartered  upon  the  public  to  cut  down 
their  expenditure,  to  do  without  butter  or  meat  or  what  not 
— and  to  show  their  patriotism  by  paying  in  whatever  is 
saved  to  the  general  national  funds  upon  which  the  Leeches 
themselves  are  quartered. 

It  is  very  shameful. 


London,  Saturday,  23rd  October,  191 5. 
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THE  fiscal  severity  of  the  Roman  government  had 
for  centuries  been  gradually  absorbing  all  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  society,  as  the  possession  of  large 
fortunes  was  almost  sure  to  entail  their  confiscation. 
Even  if  the  wealth  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  provinces 
escaped  this  fate,  it  was,  by  the  constitution  of  the  empire, 
rendered  responsible  for  the  deficiencies  which  might 
occur  in  the  taxes  of  the  districts  from  which  it  was 
obtained;  and  thus  the  rich  were  everywhere  sinking  to 
the  level  of  the  general  poverty." 


{Greece  Under  the  Romans.  By  George 
Finlay,  LL.D.  pp.  120,  121  and 
203.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.) 
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THE  MIND  OF  THE  CITY 

THE  conclusion  of  a  loan  of  £100,000,000  at  5  per  cent 
interest,  and  free  of  Income  Tax  to  foreign  subjects, 
issued  to  an  American  syndicate  at  a  price  which  only 
yields  £96,000,000  to  the  borrowing  Governments  would, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  be  set  down  to  a  lack  of  capacity 
on  the  part  of  the  borrowers'  negotiators,  seeing  that  the 
borrowers  are  England  and  France  jointly.  These  countries 
are  rightly  believed  to  be  the  two  richest  in  the  world.  A 
year  and  a  half  ago  the  bulk  of  England's  debt  bore  interest 
at  2|  per  cent,  and  of  France's  3  per  cent,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  thanks  to  mishandling  of  the 
national  resources  in  both  countries,  due  to  empirical 
legislation  on  behalf  of  a  limited  and  pampered  section  of 
the  community,  it  was  possible  for  new  investors  to  reap 
a  higher  return  on  their  money  if  they  acquired  stock  in 
the  Funds  of  either. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  new  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  appears  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  war,  that 
the  public  are  invariably  presented  with  results,  without 
any  information  as  to  how  those  results  were  attained  and 
without  any  opportunity  of  advising  or  criticising.  In  this 
particular  case  it  is  said  that  the  American  public  subscribed 
for  the  issue  many  times  over,  from  which  it  is  natural  to 
argue  that  a  lower  rate  of  interest  might  reasonably  have 
been  offered.  As  to  that,  we  know  nothing.  But  once  more 
we  are  surprised  to  see  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
leaving  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  King's  Bench  to  head 
a  financial  mission.  The  other  members,  both  English  and 
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French,  are  business  men  of  some  capacity,  and  we  can 
only  conclude  that  New  York  bluff,  a  quality  in  commerce 
with  which  Europe  has  not  familiarized  our  delegates,  proved 
too  much  for  their  nerves.  Of  course,  if  a  borrower  wants 
money,  his  position  is  weak  unless  there  be  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  why  the  lender  should  wish  to  lend,  or 
even  should  have  to  lend.  The  position  in  which  a  lender 
is  obliged  to  lend  in  order  to  save  himself  worse  trouble 
is  not  uncommon  in  business  life.  Did  it  exist  here? 

Before  the  City  expresses  a  final  opinion  on  this  point 
it  will  want  to  know  a  good  deal  more  than  has  been  ex- 
plained. It  knows  that,  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance  in 
the  Press  and  in  the  Bank  Parlours  for  months  past,  the 
Treasury  gave  no  public  indication  that  the  state  of 
American  Exchange  interested  its  high  officials.  It  knows 
that  a  tyro  in  agiotage  could  have  prophesied  that,  if 
one  country  persistently  buys  vast  quantities  of  goods 
from  another  country,  and  sells  nothing  in  return,  the  day 
will  come  when  the  buyer  country  must  either  pay  gold, 
or  submit  to  an  appalling  tax  on  everything  it  buys  until 
eventually  it  can  buy  no  more;  and  it  knows  that  this 
tax  is  represented  by  the  fall  in  exchange.  It  knows  that 
when,  through  bear  gambling  in  New  York  by  high  financiers 
of  the  German-Jew-American  quality,  £i  sterling  only 
buys  $4.40  (instead  of  $4.87*5,  the  gold  parity)  the  holder 
of  sterling  is  losing  on  the  sale  47*5  cents,  which  ought 
to  be  his,  in  respect  of  every  £1  sterling  he  has  to  sell. 
And  it  will  want  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  allowing 
this  position  to  develop.  Amidst  much  that  will  remain 
uncertain,  until  the  time  for  full  disclosure  arrives,  the 
one  thing  quite  certain  is  that,  if  England  and  France 
had  negotiated  this  loan  before  the  fall  in  exchange  forced 
them  to  borrow,  the  money  would  have  been  obtained  at 
a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  America  was  just  as  anxious 
to  sell  munitions  to  the  Allies  as  the  latter  were  to  buy 
them,  and  the  Yankee  financiers  would  have  gladly  come 
to  the  rescue  for  the  sake  of  the  war  profits  which  they 
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were  handling.  When  we  notice  that  the  price  of  a  Mauser 
rifle,  1893  pattern,  with  bayonet  and  sling  and  1,000 
cartridges,  at  New  York,  is  now  round  about  $65  instead 
of  a  normal  $35,  and  that  picric  acid  has  changed  hands  at 
$1.40  a  pound — although  it  is  not  so  dear  at  the  moment — 
we  can  see  for  ourselves  what  the  cost  of  war  is  and  what 
profits  may  be  made  by  neutrals  supplying  belligerents. 
Add  the  fact  that  the  life  of  a  rifle  in  the  field  does  not  as  a  rule 
exceed  eight  weeks,  and  that  there  are  at  least  12,000,000 
combatants,  of  whom  about  8,500,000  want  rifles,  and  we 
shall  get  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  in  this 
particular  commodity,  which,  by  the  way,  does  not  yield 
so  much  profit  as  may  be  gained  from  making  cases  for 
shells,  for  which  the  demand  is  now  unlimited. 

No  doubt  the  need  for  importing  all  this  machinery  of 
slaughter  from  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  in  history  we  have  diverted  our  true  strength, 
which  lies  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  vigorous  enforcement  of 
our  belligerent  rights  at  sea,  to  building  up  a  mighty  Army. 
The  City  has  never  quite  liked  this  policy,  although  it  has 
carefully  refrained  from  embarrassing  the  Government. 
It  has  appeared  to  the  City  that  the  maintenance  of  our 
financial  strength,  by  continuing  to  manufacture  for  our 
Allies  and  for  export,  is  as  important  as  any  other 
manoeuvre  of  war.  But  our  rulers  have  willed  differently, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  our  financial  supremacy, 
which,  as  we  have  many  times  pointed  out  in  this  Review, 
depends  on  the  free  market  for  gold  in  London,  may  not 
be  placed  in  jeopardy.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  imposing  colossal  tolls  on  Income  and  on  what  he  calls 
Excess  Profit.  Pari  -passu,  his  colleague  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  issuing  a  series  of  edicts  under  those 
most  ill-conceived  measures,  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Acts,  which  not  only  prevent  profits  being  made,  but 
strangle  individual  liberty  to  trade  at  all.  The  policy  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is,  shortly,  to  commandeer 
property  within   the  Empire  at  an  arbitrary  price  and  to 
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forbid  the  intervention  of  agents  and  middlemen — that  is, 
of  the  City — is  disastrous  to  enterprise  and  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  An  edict  recently  issued  forbidding  any  subject 
of  the  Crown  from  trading  in  war  material,  without  a 
licence  to  do  so,  is  the  climax  of  a  series  of  absurdities, 
and  even  tyrannies,  and  may  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Government  itself  to  acquire  some  of  the  munitions  it 
wants,  since  the  officials  do  not  know  where  to  find  them. 
British  agents  supplying  Italy,  Greece,  Roumania,  Serbia, 
and  Russia  with  American  and  British  made  munitions 
are  transferring  themselves  and  their  operations  to  Paris 
and  Christiania,  where,  so  far,  liberty  to  trade  is  unrestricted. 
The  banking  operations  in  connection  with  these  vast 
transactions  will  now  escape  London  altogether.  The 
London  banker's  profit  will  not  be  made,  and  the  Income 
Tax  will  be  by  so  much  the  poorer. 

Were  it  not  that  public  attention  is  so  closely  fixed  on 
the  war  in  the  field,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
particular  order  would  have  met  with  such  resistance 
that  it  would  have  been  dropped.  It  threatens  to  become  a 
dead-letter,  for  there  are  a  few  munition  contractors  who 
are  carrying  on  in  spite  of  it,  serving  their  country  as  well 
as  themselves.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  system  of 
detection  the  Board  of  Trade  can  adopt,  seeing  that  the 
goods  bought  and  sold  do  not  come  to  the  United  Kingdom 
at  any  point  of  their  transition  from  the  New  World  factory 
to  the  Old  World  battlefield. 

Nor  is  this  all.  These  Administrative  Edicts  take  no 
account  of  the  elementary  rights  of  property  and  trade. 
Contracts  go  by  the  board  and  neither  party  has  a  remedy. 
Here  is  a  typical  instance.  There  is  a  rare  metal  which  is 
found  mainly  in  Australia,  and  which  is  reputed  to  be 
worth  .£2,000  a  ton  at  any  port  whence  the  Germans  can 
get  it.  It  has  been  sold  to  the  British  Government  at 
£600  a  ton,  and  numerous  contracts  at  that  price  were 
extant.  Now  the  Australian  and  British  Governments  have 
commandeered  the  entire  output  of  the  mine,  giving  the 
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owner  £105  a  ton,  at  which  price  the  metal  cannot  be 
produced.  It  has  already  been  held  in  the  Law  Courts 
that  such  Government  action  cancels  all  existing  contracts. 
In  other  words  the  foresight  and  the  commercial  knowledge 
of  the  men  who  secured  a  supply  of  this  metal  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  saved  it  for  the  nation  go  for  nothing — 
and  they  get  nothing.  Whence,  then,  are  we,  with  such 
methods,  to  derive  the  Excess  Profit  Tax  and  Income  Tax 
and  Super  Tax  ? 

Needless  to  say,  the  City  is  profoundly  disturbed  at  this 
unprecedented  method  of  national  robbery.  It  has  always 
been  a  principle  of  British  policy  to  pay  the  full  market 
price  for  goods  requisitioned  in  war,  and  it  has  been  proved 
by  long  experience  that  in  such  matters  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  The  new  departure  will  involve  many  critical 
decisions  in  the  City.  But  the  danger  is  that  those  who 
know  will  not  serve  a  Government  which  steals  their 
brains.  The  patriotism  of  commercial  men  and  the  state 
of  their  bank  accounts  are  often  in  acute  conflict.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  put  the  case  high,  but  history  shouts  to  us 
that  the  influence  of  profit  tends  to  exceed  the  influence  of 
patriotism,  and  in  this  wicked  world  we  must  take  things 
as  thev  are. 

The  City,  of  course,  is  interested  in  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions.  We  must  hope  for  better  things,  but  in  the 
meantime  opinion  is  unanimous  that  the  officials  are  less 
competent,  that  the  attention  given  to  correspondence  and 
callers  is  worse,  and  that  the  absence  of  a  controlling 
business  mind  is  more  manifest  than  it  was  in  the  old 
Department  of  Army  Contracts.  Even  the  submissive  and 
subservient  Jew  finds  it  difficult  to  deal  with  the  variegated 
group  of  Welshmen  from  Welsh  Wales  whom  the  Minister 
of  Munitions  has  dug  up  from  the  casual  acquaintances  of 
a  long  political  career.  Old  residents  in  Cardiff  are  reminded 
of  what  happened  when  the  control  of  the  vast  estates  of 
the  Marquess  of  Bute  passed  from  the  hands  of  a  body  of 
distinguished   Scotchmen   into  Welsh  hands.   By  the  end 
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of  the  first  year  a  sufficient  number  of  Welshmen  from 
the  colliery  districts  had  been  brought  into  Cardiff  to 
make  it  clear  to  all  Scotchmen  and  other  aliens — English 
and  Irish,  for  instance — that  their  prospect  of  advance- 
ment was  over.  By  the  end  of  the  third  year  there  was 
a  Welsh  chief  of  almost  every  department  and  young 
Welshmen  in  every  office;  and  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  the  traders  of  the  port  of  Cardiff  had  been  so 
driven  and  harassed  that  they  proceeded  to  found  the 
rival  dock  system  at  Barry  Island,  which  is  to-day  amongst 
the  busiest  and  most  important  of  the  ports  of  the  world. 
It  may  be  conceded  that  had  a  Scotchman  been  given  this 
great  appointment  he  would  have  filled  the  place  with  the 
by-products  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  But  he  would 
not  have  had  the  traders  in  rebellion.  And  therein  lies  the 
moral.  The  Welshman  is  more  of  a  foreigner  in  London 
than  the  Frenchman,  and  infinitely  more  difficult  to  handle 
in  business  than  the  alien;  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
is  a  natural  antipathy  in  business  between  the  Englishman  and 
the  Welshman,  which  is  admirably  embodied  in  the  nursery 
rhyme.  The  Welshman's  mentality  is  such  that  he  considers 
the  rhyme  does  him  an  injustice,  and  that  is  as  far  as  we 
can  take  it.  But  we  should  like  to  know  why  a  man  like  Sir 
Percy  Girouard  had  enough  of  Mr  Lloyd  George  and 
his  Ministry  in  less  than  a  week  and  went  back  to  his  job 
at  Armstrong's. 

In  the  midst  of  its  other  anxieties  the  City  has  not  lost 
sight  of  the  new  school  of  strikers  and  the  new  method  of 
settling  strikes,  which  to  the  City  man,  uninstructed  in 
Labour  politics,  does  not  appear  to  differ  materially  from 
conceding  all  the  strikers'  demands  out  of  hand.  True,  the 
new  process  requires  the  presence  of  a  chattering  Minister 
gifted  with  what  the  journalists  who  eat  his  breakfasts 
describe  as  great  personal  charm,  and  a  special  train  to 
take  him  direct  from  Cabinet  meetings  to  the  centres  of 
disturbance.  If  a  Cabinet  colleague  has  to  be  thrown  over  in 
the  course  of  this  cheap-jack  display,  all  the  better;  and  if 
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a  Royal  Proclamation  is  given  waste-paper  value,  best  of 
all.  But  the  City  sees  grave  trouble  ahead  when  the  war  is 
over,  when  Labour,  flattered  and  coddled  at  present,  will 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  destitution  and  want  of 
employment  due  to  the  concessions  now  being  made,  for 
it  is  manifest  that  much  of  the  high  wages  now  fixed  is 
being  recklessly  squandered  in  drink  and  cheap  luxuries.  No 
attempt  is  being  made  to  provide  for  the  rainy  day.  There 
will  be  need  of  strong  and  resolute  government  then,  and 
it  is  not  clear  where  is  the  hand  to  exercise  it.  What  will 
be  done  if  the  Welsh  coal  owners  after  the  war  lock  the 
obstreperous  colliers  out  for  a  year  at  least  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  earning  their  own  living  without  the  aid 
of  other  people's  capital  and  brains? 

Meantime  extravagance  is  enriching  the  cheap  dry 
goods  trade  which  centres  in  Wood  Street  and  its  sur- 
roundings. No  division  of  the  City  is  more  active,  none 
more  prosperous.  The  sales  for  the  year  ending  31st 
August  last  are  reported  to  have  exceeded  in  amount  the 
sales  for  any  previous  year  on  record.  The  orders  are  all 
from  the  same  source:  the  cheap  draper  shops  of  the 
North  and  Scotland  and  the  Midlands.  The  meaning  is 
that  working  women  are  filling  their  chests  of  drawers  with 
long-needed  linen  and  cotton  goods  and  above  all  with 
cheap  finery.  It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  know  that  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  petticoat  has  made  a  difference  of 
.£70,000  in  the  sales  of  one  quite  small  firm.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  increase  of  sale  means  a  great  increase 
of  profit.  The  new  cost  of  production  eats  up  the  new  profit. 
The  general  rise  in  prices  of  raw  material  and  wages  has 
left  no  industry  unharmed.  Nor  is  there  any  immediate 
hope  of  the  revival  of  the  principle  of  cheapness  upon  which 
for  fifty  years  British  commerce  has  rested.  We  have 
utterly  failed  to  bring  home  economic  truth  to  our  new 
masters,  the  workmen,  and  they  will  have  to  find  it  for 
themselves  in  a  new  agony  of  trial  and  error,  What  indeed 
can  alter  Opinion  but  Facts? 
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This  particular  dry  goods  area  suffered  badly  from  the 
Zeppelin  attack.  It  is  possibly  a  consolation  to  know  that 
one  large  warehouse,  completely  burned  out,  was  reputed 
to  be  the  home  of  the  largest  firm  in  the  world  of  buyers 
of  German  haberdasheries  and  other  goods,  and  that  some 
distance  away  a  large  factory  employing  a  great  many  people, 
the  property  of  a  German  firm  in  the  electric  light  trade, 
lies  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Notwithstanding  the  State  Anti-Aircraft  Insurance 
scheme,  a  good  deal  of  the  destroyed  property  is  uninsured. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  State  will  bear  the  loss.  If  it  refuses, 
the  consequences  will  be  deadly  for  many  very  worthy 
people.  Yet,  why  should  the  Government  depart  from  its 
scheme,  which  is  admittedly  adequate  and  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned ?  Some  of  the  sufferers  purpose  claiming  compensa- 
tion from  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies  on  the  ground  that 
the  fires  were  not  caused  by  falling  bombs,  but  by  incen- 
diaries with  the  object  of  guiding  the  airships.  This  cannot 
help  them,  for  even  so  the  fires  would  have  been  caused  by 
"King's  Enemies  "  and  would  not  be  covered  by  ordinary 
fire  policies.  Some,  however,  were  undoubtedly  caused  by 
fire  spreading  from  an  attacked  building  to  a  building  not 
attacked.  The  question  of  Fire  Insurance  liability  is  a  little 
more  complex  in  such  cases  because  of  the  San  Francisco 
precedent.  In  that  city  fire  policies  excluded  the  risk  of 
damage  by  fire  caused  by  earthquake.  In  many  cases  what 
happened  was  that  buildings  untouched  by  the  earthquake 
were  set  on  fire  by  explosions  of  the  broken  gas  mains, 
and  the  fires  could  not  be  put  out  on  account  of  the  break  up 
of  the  water  mains  by  the  upheaval  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  result  was  that  the  British  Companies  decided  to  accept 
liability  in  such  cases,  and  paid  £14,000,000  in  claims.  The 
jade  Rumour  had  it  that  certain  German  Fire  Companies 
doing  business  in  the  State  of  California  forfeited  their 
deposits  in  the  State  Treasury,  repudiated  their  liabilities, 
and  left  the  Far  West  for  good. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  principle  of  indirect 
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loss  is  admitted  in  any  of  the  cases  in  London  and  the 
country  generally,  where  the  destruction  has  been  caused 
indirectly  by  the  spread  of  fire  and  not  directly  by  falling 
bombs. 

The  position  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies  must  not 
be  passed  over  in  a  review  of  City  affairs  at  this  juncture. 
It  is  well  known  that  for  many  decades  our  British  Com- 
panies have  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  all  foreigners,  even 
of  those  who  are  now  our  enemies,  by  reason  of  the  honour 
of  their  dealings  and  the  promptness  and  liberality  of  their 
settlement  of  claims.  Consequently  they  have  connections 
all  through  Europe,  large  branch  offices  in  the  capital  cities, 
and  substantial  premium  incomes.  Not  only  is  there  all  this 
direct  business,  but  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  risk  assumed 
under  Treaties  of  Re-Assurance.  It  is  practically  impossible 
for  the  time  being  to  take  any  account  of  what  is  happening 
in  most  of  these  countries,  and  in  the  others  there  are 
moratoria  in  force  which  are  equally  difficult  to  handle. 
The  end  of  the  conflict  will  certainly  not  bring  peace  to  the 
managers  of  these  institutions,  nor  to  their  staffs,  depleted  by 
heavy  war  losses  amongst  those  gallant  fellows  who  rushed 
in  August,  19 1 4,  from  their  desks  to  the  recruiting  offices, 
and  formed  the  backbone  of  such  regiments  as  the  Honour- 
able Artillery  Company,  the  Artists  and  the  London 
Scottish,  the  London  Rifle  Brigade,  the  Queen  Victoria's, 
and  others  whose  terrible  lists  of  casualties  are  the  index 
of  the  valour  and  the  sacrifice  they  achieved. 

In  Marine  Insurance  the  intervention  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  accepting  a  proportion  of  the  risk  on  every  vessel 
and  cargo  has  proved  profitable  to  the  State  and  a  great 
boon  to  the  shipping  community  by  avoiding  the  fluctuation 
of  premium  rate,  which  otherwise  would  have  moved  up 
and  down  like  a  barometer,  according  as  submarines  were 
busy  or  idle,  successful  or  unsuccessful.  The  increased 
value  of  ships,  freights  and  cargoes,  necessitating  larger 
premiums  to  cover  the  added  values,  has  enabled  the  marine 
insurance  brokers  at  Lloyd's    to  earn  larger  commissions 
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(since  those  are  a  percentage  of  the  premiums)  than  they 
have  ever  earned  before,  and  Lloyd's  is  busier  than  ever. 
The  underwriters  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  risks  created  by  the  state  of  war,  such  as  insurance 
against  air  raids ;  and  they  have  made  handsome  profits.  One 
unfortunate  agent  of  a  Lloyd's  firm  living  in  an  East  Coast 
town,  who  issued  a  circular  advising  his  neighbours  to 
insure  against  the  new  danger,  was  fined  .£5  under  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  for  discomforting  the  lieges. 
If  there  be  any  decency  at  the  Home  Office,  search  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  persons  who  looked  upon  the  prosecution 
as  serious,  and  the  aircraft  risk  as  a  joke,  so  that  if  they  failed 
in  consequence  to  insure  and  had  therefore  suffered  loss 
they  might  be  compensated.  And  surely  Sir  John  Simon 
should  have  some  compunction  in  sticking  to  the  .£5,  since 
he  has  on  his  desk  those  full  reports  of  damage  which  have 
been  denied  to  the  public  for  reasons  of  State  and  must 
make  the  insurance  agent's  circular  very  thin  reading. 

Life  Insurance  is  not  doing  well.  The  attention  of  the 
companies  is  directed  rather  to  the  conservation  of  assets 
than  the  development  of  new  affairs.  Statistics  which  have 
been  carefully  kept  show  that  already  forty  per  cent  of  all 
regular  officers  in  the  active  Army  List  of  August,  191 4, 
have  been  killed  in  action  ;  and  no  doubt  considerable  loss 
has  been  made  by  the  offices,  even  after  taking  into  account 
the  heavy  extra  premiums  now  payable  by  officers  or  men 
wishing  to  insure.  For  those  regular  officers  already  in- 
sured before  the  war  yearly  extras  were  indeed  charged 
varying  from  seven  guineas  down  to  three  guineas  per  cent, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  service  undertaken;  yet  it 
is  clear  that  these  apparently  large  extras  are  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  what  should  have  been  charged  to  meet  the  actual 
loss.  The  Companies  must  pay  the  difference. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Government  the  offices  agreed  to 

allow  all  civilians  who  joined  up  after  the  war  began,  but 

whose  policies  were  of  prior  date,  to  carry  on  without  extra 

war  premium.  Herein  lies  another  heavy  source  of  loss. 
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These  losses  will  necessarily  affect  the  divisions  of  profits ; 
but  loss  of  profit  is  a  small  thing  to  those  who  lose  it 
compared  with  the  pleasure  of  sacrificing  something  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  have  sacrificed  everything,  even  life 
itself,  for  their  country. 

If  we  turn  to  the  shipping  trades  we  light  upon  a  hive  of 
prosperity  such  as  the  City  has  never  before  seen.  The 
Balance  Sheets  of  the  various  shipping  companies  which 
have  been  recently  summarized  in  the  shipowner's  organ, 
F airplay,  show  that  profits  have  practically  doubled  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  previous  complete  year.  The 
main  causes  are  the  enormous  Government  demand  for 
transport;  and  the  elimination  of  German  competition. 

Thanks  to  the  Navy,  whose  work  is  fully  appreciated  by 
the  City,  if  not  by  the  Yellow  Press,  the  shipping  industry 
is  being  carried  on  under  what  are  almost  peace  conditions. 
There  have  been  losses  due  to  submarines,  and  with  freights 
at  their  present  rates  no  compensation  based  on  the  cost 
of  the  ship  can  be  adequate.  But  the  ships  go  North, 
South,  East  and  West  just  as  if  the  Assassins  of  the  Sea 
had  no  being.  Nothing  is  finer  than  the  cool  courage  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  whose  lives  are 
in  constant  danger  from  sudden  and  secret  attack,  and  who 
go  about  their  work  calmly  and  steadily,  meeting  peril 
when  it  comes  with  equal  resolution  and  seamanship.  The 
City  is  proud  of  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

The  intimation  that  the  Exchequer  proposes  to  lay  hands 
on  the  whole  or  part  of  all  excess  profits  affects  the  shipping 
trade  very  adversely.  The  ships  of  neutral  countries  are 
doing  as  well  as  those  of  our  own.  Their  owners  know  neither 
Income  Tax  nor  Super  Tax  nor  Excess  Profits  Tax,  and  will 
apply  their  profits  to  building  steamers  as  rapidly  as  they 
can,  and  generally  to  strengthening  their  position  in  the 
freight  markets  of  the  world,  and  to  making  competition 
more  difficult  for  us — since  none  of  them,  save  the  Ameri- 
cans, have  to  groan  under  the  restrictions  of  laws  such  as  our 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts.  The  only  consolation  from  the 
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trade  point  of  view,  and  it  is  a  very  poor  one,  is  that  the 
German  assassin  has  been  as  busy  slaying  the  neutral  as  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  neutral,  who  has  but  few  shipbuilding 
yards,  and  cannot  readily  build  ships  here  with  things  as 
they  are,  will  take  some  time  to  make  up  leeway. 

This  is  the  rosy  side  of  the  picture.  The  other  shows  us 
a  ruined  Stock  Exchange,  men  who  had  large  incomes 
and  lived  up  to  them — easy  come,  easy  go — glad  to  get  odd 
jobs  at  £2  a  week,  a  list  of  prices  of  Securities  which  is 
farcical,  and  all  the  professional  classes  doing  badly. 

People  are  not  buying  or  selling  or  building  houses, 
which  means  that  the  occupation  of  the  solicitor  is  im- 
perilled. They  are  not  litigating  if  they  can  help  it,  which 
means  that  the  young  Barrister  in  the  Temple  has  no 
refuge  but  the  Inns  of  Court  O.T.C.  which  indeed  hundreds 
have  joined.  There  is  a  marked  reduction  in  crime,  which 
affects  the  denizens  of  the  Old  Bailey  and  those  who  live 
on  the  Central  Criminal  Courts.  Architects  and  Surveyors 
are  idle.  Civil  Engineers,  who  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
should  be  busy  with  schemes  of  development  to  be  embodied 
in  Acts  of  Parliament  next  year  are  at  their  wits'  ends  in 
their  search  for  a  living.  The  one  great  triumphant  and  in- 
comprehensible figure  is  the  British  workman  as  miner, 
engineer,  boiler-maker  or  in  any  of  his  hundreds  of  incar- 
nations, who  sees  his  chance  and  is  taking  it.  He  is  not  in 
the  City,  but,  in  a  sense,  he  is  of  the  City,  for  every  labour 
dispute,  every  strike,  every  lock  out,  reverberates  in  Lom- 
bard Street,  and  checks  that  flow  of  Credit  without  which 
our  circulation  would  stop,  the  workman  would  lose  his 
work,  and  our  commercial  death  would  ensue. 

Where  have  the  governing  classes  gone  wrong  in  the 
upbringing  of  young  labour?  How  is  it  that  the  young 
labourer  in  any  craft  is  earning  as  much  at  twenty-one  as 
he  can  ever  hope  to  earn?  How  is  it  that  he  has  absolutely 
no  sense  of  honour  binding  him  to  the  duty  he  is  paid  for, 
and  nevertheless,  is  a  fanatic  for  what  he  calls  his  Rights? 
Why  does  he  "  Ca'canny,"  instead  of  securing  shorter 
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hours,  and  then  working  honestly  all  the  time?  Why  does 
he  listen  to  his  Smillies  and  Snowdens  and  Brentons  instead 
of  to  his  older  leaders?  The  City  looks  to  the  close  and 
friendly  association  of  officers  and  men  in  the  trenches,  the 
risks  of  death  run  side  by  side,  the  quiet  confidences  be- 
tween man  and  man,  to  unravel  some  of  these  mysteries. 
It  is  possible  that  the  source  of  all  the  trouble  is  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher,  that  worker  in  a  black  coat,  who 
earns  less  than  many  of  the  grubbiest  of  his  old  pupils, 
who  is  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  elementary  school  children, 
turned  into  a  bursary  or  scholarship,  hustled  through  second- 
ary schools  and  training  colleges,  and,  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  comes  out  a  Certificated 
Teacher. 

From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  the  workman  is  denied 
access  to  the  mental  attitude  of  the  other  classes  of  the 
community.  He  does  not  even  read  their  papers.  The 
workman  who  returns  from  the  war  will  be  in  a  different 
position  and  so  will  be  the  employer  who  has  shared  with 
him  the  blue  canopy  of  Heaven  whilst  Jack  Johnsons 
exploded  above  them  and  below  them  and  all  around.  The 
City  looks  for  the  goodwill  thus  assured  between  Master  and 
Man  to  get  rid  of  the  system  of  doing  half  the  work  possible 
in  a  given  time.  That  is  the  first  step  to  take,  because  it 
would  reinstate  Honesty,  and  then  in  questions  of  wages 
each  side  would  know  where  it  stands.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  whole  future  relations  of  Capital  and  Labour 
depends  upon  the  adjustment  of  this  issue  of  "  Ca'  canny." 
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"  '""lrVD  develop  the  most  complicated  cases,  and  to  decide 
A   in  the  most  doubtful,  has  been  the  talent  of  great 
"  Ministers :  it  is  that  of  others  to  perplex  the  most  simple, 
"  and  to  be  puzzled  by  the  plainest." 


(Bolingbroke's   Of  the  State  of  Parties, 
Vol.  iv  p.  340. 
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From  the  Front 

"  Sunday. — At  last  our  rest  has  come.  It  was  rumoured  in  January, 
and  looked  upon  as  a  certainty  in  February.  In  March  it  became 
seriously  overdue,  and  in  April  it  seemed  to  be  lost  for  ever  when 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  Ypres  melee.  Now,  however, 
the  orders  have  actually  been  issued,  and  we  move  back  to-night. 
Where  we  are  going  we  neither  know  nor  care.  All  that  matters  is 
that  we  shall  be  out  of  the  sound  of  guns  and  have  nothing  to  do  but 
watch  the  hops  growing. 

"  Monday,  3  a.m. — Here  we  are,  '  back,'  tired  after  along  night 
march,  but  who  worries?  We  have  seen  many  a  dawn  during  the  last 
six  months,  but  the  beauties  of  a  sunrise  never  appealed  much  to  us 
before.  Mine  hostess  at  the  local  estaminet  has  come  to  her  door  to 
watch  us  pass  (and  probably  to  calculate  how  many  extra  barrels  of 
beer  she  will  require).  After  we  get  the  men  into  their  billets  she 
makes  omelettes  and  coffee  for  us,  without  demur,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Note  that,  oh  ye  stiff-necked  British  inn-keepers. 
And  her  bill  for  four  breakfasts  is  two  francs!  We  have  struck  it 
lucky!  Here  is  a  place  without  shell-holes  or  burnt  houses,  where 
bread  is  cheap,  and  even  the  hens  continue  to  lay  at  pre-war  rates. 
Now  for  a  good  rest.  No  more  leaky  dug-outs  and  orders  to  '  stand-to- 
arms  '  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Ough!  I'm  sleepy. 

"1  p.m. — Chit  from  the  adjutant:  'Commanding  officer  will 
inspect  your  platoon  at  two  o'clock  to-morrow.'  Oh,  Lor!  Must  hold 
a  preliminary  inspection  of  my  own  in  the  morning;  meantime,  warn 
all  N.C.O.'s  to  see  the  men  clean  themselves  and  their  kits. 

"  Tuesday. — Begin  the  day  in  an  angelic  frame  of  mind,  but  am 
soon  grousing  at  everything  and  everybody.  Half  the  platoon's 
hair  needs  cutting,  and  several  villains  are  unshaved.  Rifles  are 
passably  clean,  but  three  men  have  no  respirators;  other  four  have 
lost  (or  eaten)  their  emergency  rations.  The  culprits  are  told  they 
might  be  shot;  but  I  shall  have  to  get  round  the  quartermaster. 
One  man  has  no  puttees;  says  they  have  been  '  pinched,'  which  is 
probable,  but  not  very  helpful.  Platoon  also  requites  five  field- 
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dressings,  ten  mess-tins,  one  bayonet,  three  entrenching  tools,  and 
two  great  coats.  Indent  for  these  articles  under  one  comprehensive 
heading,  '  Lost  in  action,'  and  hope  for  the  best.  Ammunition  only 
five  bandoliers  short :  that  is  easily  made  up. 

"  3  p.m. — Inspection  over,  thank  goodness!  Old  man  didn't  say 
much,  which  is  a  good  sign. 

"  3.5.  p.m. — Another  of  these  beastly  chits  from  the  orderly 
room :  '  Render  by  return  a  note  of  any  men  who  have  only  been 
inoculated  once,  and  when.'  Parade  platoon  again,  and  examine  all 
pay-books,  on  which  the  medical  officer  marks  dates  of  inoculation. 

"  7.30.  p.m. — Dinner  quite  spoiled  by  arrival  of  orders  for  to- 
morrow. 

"  Wednesday,  7  a.m. — Turn  out  platoon  for  half  an  hour  at 
Swedish  drill  before  breakfast.  Platoon  grumpy  :  so  am  I.  Forenoon 
spent  forming-fours  and  doing  other  elementary  barrack-square 
movements.  '  Men  mustn't  get  slack,'  says  the  CO.  Left-right, 
left-right;  left,  left,  left  .  .  .  ad  lib. 

"  Afternoon. — More  of  the  same,  plus  a  lecture  on  map  reading 
totheN.C.O.'s. 

"  Later. — Am  informed  that  guard  supplied  by  my  platoon  has 
omitted  to  turn  out  to  a  passing  General.  Interview  Corporal,  who 
deposes  that  the  G.O.C.  was  disguised  ina  new  soft  cap  devoid  of 
gold  braid.  Lecture  N.C.O.  on  '  Compliments  and  when  to  pay 
them 


A. 

u 


Later  still. — Company-Sergeant-Major  suggests  that  men  would 
like  a  little  pay  :  haven't  had  anything  for  more  than  three  weeks. 
Must  arrange  to  draw  money  from  the  Field-Cashier. 

"  Thursday. — More  physical  drill  in  the  morning.  Then  a  route 
march  from  9.30  a.m.  till  1  p.m.  '  Must  keep  the  men  fit,'  says  the 
CO.  Pay  out  five  francs  per  man  in  the  afternoon;  an  hour's  job 
signing  books  and  balancing  up.  Estaminet  busy  thereafter,  and  later 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  '  pay-night  exuberance  '  in  the  billet, 
but  only  one  man  in  guard  room.  Might  have  been  worse. 

"  Friday. — Much  the  same  as  Thursday.  Farmer  alleges  men  are 
taking  his  cherries.  Can  quite  believe  it.  My  French  hardly  equal  to 
the  strain  of  explanations.  Send  the  interpreter  to  suggest  that  be- 
tween Allies  a  few  cherries  should  be  neither  here  nor  there.  Entente 
preserved  at  the  cost  of  three  francs. 

"  Saturday. — March  the  men  nearly  off  the  map  for  hot  baths 
and  clean  shirts — both  badly  needed.  In  the  meantime  unfavourable 
report  on  the  state  of  the  platoon's  billet  has  been  made  by  the 
Medical  Officer,  and  is  forwarded  to  me  '  for  immediate  attention.' 
Inform  platoon  that  in  the  Army  cleanliness  comes  even  before 
godliness,  and  postpone  football  match  till  the  place  is  swept  out, 
the  old  tins  buried,  and  the  rubbish  burnt. 
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"  5  p.m. — Note  from  orderly  room : '  Render  by  return  name  of  one 
man  for  leave.'  Crivens!  How  can  I  select  one  man  out  of  twenty 
equally  deserving  cases?  Bright  idea,  put  all  the  names  into  a  hat,  and 
draw. 

"6p.m. — Another  note: '  Render  to  this  office.  .  .  .' 
"6.30  p.m. — Yet  another: '  Render  to  this  office.  .  .  .' 
"  7  p.m. — Orders  for  to-morrow.  Thank  goodness!  We  are  going 
back  to  the  firing  line,  where  we  sometimes  get  a  little  peace." 

Letter  from  a  Company  Officer  in  France.  The  Morning  Post : 
Wednesday,  28th  July,  191 5. 


"  You  ask  me  my  ideas  of  fighting.  Well,  I  haven't  fought  yet. 
I've  sat  in  the  fire  trench  and  been  shelled,  trench  mortared,  and 
rifle  grenaded,  but  I  haven't  fought.  I've  watched  the  artillery 
traverse  their  front  line  trench  and  blow  the  parapet  to  h — 1,  but  I 
haven't  fought — not  yet.  Old  lad,  this  isn't  war — not  my  idea,  at  any 
rate.  I've  been  fired  on  by  a  working  party,  been  shelled  coming  up 
and  down  the  communicating  trenches,  but  I  haven't  been  able  to 
hit  back.  My  idea  of  war  is  old-fashioned,  I'm  afraid.  I  want  a  club 
with  spikes  on  the  end  and  if  the  other  chap  hits  me  I  can  hit  him 
back,  but  this  sort  of  thing  is  quite  another  matter — we  sit  and  wait 
for  death  from  a  hidden  Hun  who  uses  a  large  '  bangstick.'  We  do 
the  same,  I  know.  I'm  afraid  I'm  no  philospoher  and  I'm  out  of  date, 
so  I'll  dry  up  on  the  war  topic." 

Letter  from  an  Old  Etonian  at  the  front.  The  Morning  Post  : 
Thursday,  29th  July,  191 5. 


"  Last  month  we  learnt  that  we  were  to  expect  a  couple  of  armed 
German  store  ships  about  the  middle  of  April.  About  the  same  time 
the  Admiral  got  news  that  the  '  Konigsberg  '  was  probably  going  to 
try  to  escape  and  join  these  store  ships  somewhere  off  the  coast. 
Of  course,  we  were  awfully  bucked  that  things  were  going  to  hum  at 
last,  and  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  chance  of  a  scrap.  Our  little 
station  was  seven  miles  farther  out,  right  in  the  channel,  and  our 
orders  were  to  repeat  the  rocket  signals  and  engage  the  enemy  at 
once.  As  you  can  quite  imagine,  everyone  was  very  much  on  the  qui 
vive.  The  first  night  we  were  on  our  station,  while  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  dinner,  searchlights  were  seen  working  in  the  river.  However, 
nothing  further  happened,  so,  after  waiting  by  the  guns  for  about 
half  an  hour,  the  '  Stand  easy  '  was  sounded,  and  we  finished  our 
interrupted  dinner. 

"  After  about  a  week  of  this  station,  we  were  moved  to  another 
mouth,  and  we  had  only  been  there  a  couple  of  days,  when  at  night 
we  saw  a  fire  on  the  river  bank.  We,  of  course,  thought  that  the  longed- 
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for  moment  had  at  last  arrived.  We  got  up  our  anchor  and  steamed 
in  at  tip-top  speed  to  investigate.  However,  once  again  we  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  as  nothing  happened. 

"  While  all  this  was  happening  the  '  H '  was  away  looking 

for  the  store  ships,  and  sure  enough  at  dawn  one  day  she  sighted  a 
steamer's  masts  on  the  horizon.  She  immediately  gave  chase.  She 
managed  gradually  to  overhaul  the  enemy,  who  at  length,  seeing  that 

she  couldn't  escape,  made  for  the  shore.  At  11,000  yards  the  '  H ' 

opened  fire  and  hit  the  enemy,  causing  a  serious  fire  to  break  out 
forward.  After  gradually  closing  in,  as  there  was  no  resistance  offered, 
she  ceased  firing  and  sent  a  couple  of  boatloads  of  armed  men  over 
to  see  what  they  could  save.  When  they  got  on  board  they  found  her 
deserted  (all  the  officers  having  escaped  to  the  shore  in  the  boats)  and 
had  a  good  rummage  round.  Unfortunately  the  fire  had  got  such  a 
firm  hold  that  they  could  not  save  much  and  decided  to  return  to  the 

'  H .'  No  sooner  had  they  got  into  the  boats  than  the  Germans  on 

shore  opened  a  hot  rifle  fire  on  them.  The  '  H '  immediately 

shelled  them  with  shrapnel,  and  they  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
Luckily  no  one  on  our  side  was  hit  at  all.  As  soon  as  our  boats  returned 

to  the  '  H '  she  fired  on  the  store  ship  again,  this  time  destroying 

her  for  good. 

"  There  still  remained  the  other  ship  to  be  found,  and  much  to  our 
joy  we  were  told  off  for  the  job.  We  had  to  go  to  Aldabra  Island 
(which  is  about  400  miles  east  of  Zanzibar),  where  this  ship  was 
supposed  to  be  hiding.  Everything  was  ready  for  instant  action,  and 
boarding  parties  were  told  off,  as  we  meant  to  capture  her  if  possible. 
We  arrived  off  the  island  at  dawn  one  day,  and  as  there  were  no  signs 
of  the  ship  a  landing  party  were  sent  ashore  to  find  out  what  they 

could.  While  we  were  doing  this  the  old was  going  to  steam  round 

the  island,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  to  see  if  the  enemy  was  on 
the  other  side.  Well,  away  we  went,  all  merry  and  bright,  and  when 
we  got  within  about  400  yards  of  the  beach  a  boat  put  off  with  a 
white  man  in  it.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  Frenchman,  the  only  white 
man  on  the  island. 

"  When  he  came  close  to  us  he  asked  us  what  we  wanted,  and  we 
said  we  were  going  to  land,  so  he  showed  us  the  way  through  the 
reefs.  When  we  got  ashore,  he   very  hospitably  refused  to  do  any 

business  till  we  had  gone  to  his  shanty  and  had  a  cup  of  coffee.  S 

and  I,  not  having  had  any  breakfast,  were  delighted.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  house  a  gigantic  black  man  handed  us  each  a  green 
cocoanut  in  the  husk,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  end,  full  of  delicious 
cocoanut-milk.  After  we  had  negotiated  these  S began  to  ques- 
tion the  Frenchman  (who  spoke  good  English),  and  he  told  us  there 
was  no  ship  knocking  round  at  present,  but  that  a  ship  which,  by  his 
description,  tallied    exactly  with   the    one    the  '  H '  had    sunk 
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had  put  in  at  the  island  only  a  week  before  for  engine  repairs.  Of 

course,  when  the  '  H '  sank  her  she  bore  no  sign  at  all  as  to  name 

or  nationality,  but  when  she  was  at  the  island  the  Frenchman  went 

aboard,  and  he  has  her  down  in  his  books  as  the  '  K '  a  Danish 

ship  with  Danish  officers.  The  yarn  they  told  him  was  that  they 
were  loaded  with  wood  from  the  Cape,  and  as  he  is  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world  and  did  not  know  what  was  happening  he  believed 
them.  The  ship  arrived  at  the  island  on  Thursday,  and  the  part 
that  puzzled  him  was  that  when  On  Sunday  morning  he  looked  for 
her  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen;  they  had  evidently  slipped  away  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  without  saying  a  word.  He  had  run  out  of 
tobacco,  and  when  we  offered  him  a  cigarette  he  nearly  wept  with 
joy.  He  lives  an  absolutely  Robinson  Crusoe  existence.  He  didn't 
even  know  that  Turkey  was  at  war,  and  the  last  news  he  had  was 
that  the  '  Formidable  '  was  sunk.  The  only  papers  he  had  were 
two  Tit-Bits  of  1913  and  one  Pall  Mall  Magazine  of  191 1.  He 
informed  us  that  he  had  read  these  over  and  over  again  until  he 
almost  knew  them  by  heart.  When  we  offered  to  send  him  off  papers, 
tobacco,  etc.,  from  the  ship,  he  did  not  know  how  to  thank  us.  We 
went  all  over  the  island  (or  rather  the  inhabited  part  of  it)  and  saw 
everything.  There  are  flamingoes,  ibis,  frigate  birds,  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  more  varieties  which  you  usually  only  see  in  a  Zoo. 
The  business  is  chiefly  turtle-catching.  He  took  us  to  see  the  enclos- 
ure in  which  he  keeps  the  turtles  which  he  is  going  to  send  away 
alive.  There  were  about  sixty  of  the  largest  turtles  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  life.  It  appears  that  they  catch  on  an  average  sixty  turtles  a 
night  in  the  season.  Most  of  these,  of  course,  they  kill,  but  they  keep 
some  alive  to  send  to  Europe,  where  they  fetch  as  much  as  ^120  each. 

"  After  being  on  the  island  about  four  hours,  our  ship  appeared, 
so  we  had  to  put  off.  On  leaving  he  made  us  a  present  of  a  live  turtle 
which  had  just  been  caught,  weighing  about  350  lb.  Some  turtle! 
Of  course,  we  thanked  him,  and  when  we  reached  the  ship  we  sent 
him  some  biscuits,  milk,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  enough  reading  matter 
to  last  him  for  six  months. 

"  While  telling  you  all  about  the  island  I  forgot  what  we  were 
really  there  for.  With  our  usual  rotten  luck  we  saw  no  signs  of  the 
enemy." 

Letter  from  a  Midshipman  on  an  armed  merchantman.  The 
Statesman  :  Calcutta,  Wednesday,  14th  July,  191 5. 


"  I  am  a  victim  of  the  new  disease,  pyrexia  or  trench  fever.  If  you 
have  been  inoculated  twice  against  typhoid  you  cannot  contract 
typhoid,  but  if  you  contract  a  fever  exactly  like  typhoid,  then  that 
fever  is  pyrexia.  The  convalescent  camp  is  very  nicely  situated  in  a 
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large  field,  which  cannot  be  less  than  twenty  acres  in  extent,  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  tall,  leafy  trees,  planted  about  twelve  feet  apart  and 
growing  to  a  height  of  at  least  seventy  feet.  On  the  fourth  side  are 
farm  buildings  of  white-washed  brick,  with  red-tiled  roofs.  About 
the  field  are  a  few  trees  heavily  laden  with  immature  fruit.  Under  a 
huge  apple  tree  in  the  centre  a  few  forms  and  tables  make  this  the 
social  rallying  point  of  the  camp. 

"  In  direct  proportion  to  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  trees 
the  '  bivvywacks  '  of  the  convalescents  are  to  be  found — that  is  to 
say,  at  the  bottom  of  every  tree  there  is  a  shelter  of  some  sort.  .  .  . 
Through  our  palisade  of  trees  we  get  lovely  vistas  of  country  covered 
with  crops  in  stook.  There  was  an  old-fashioned  sky  this  morning, 
such  as  you  see  in  the  portraits  of  the  time  of  Romney  and  Gains- 
borough, with  tumbled  clouds  of  every  colour  and  shape,  with  that 
peculiar,  fine,  wash-out  blue  that  is  so  usual  in  painted  skies  of  that 
period.  Later  came  the  thunderstorm  that  had  given  the  landscape 
the  mist-obscured  and  crowded  detail  of  an  old  picture.  .  .  .  Expect 
to  return  to  my  unit  to-morrow.  Feeling  practically  all  right  again." 

Letter  from  a  Private  in  a  London  Regiment.  The  Morning  Post: 
Saturday,  28th  August,  191 5. 


"  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  that  at  last  I  have  been 
mentioned  in  despatches.  Yes,  turn  to  Ian  Hamilton's  last  report, 
and  you  will  find  a  paragraph  stating  that  the  casualties  in  the 
Dardanelles  are  so  many  thousand  so  many  hundred  and  thirty-one. 
That's  me — the  upright,  slim  little  figure  at  the  end  of  the  group 
reading  from  left  to  right. 

"  And  how  did  I  get  my  wound?  Gather  round  in  the  inglenook, 
children,  and  your  great  uncle  Ivan  will  shoulder  his  crutch  and 

show  you  once  again .  That's  how  the  yarn  will  start  in  after 

years,  but,  of  course,  I  haven't  had  time  to  work  it  up  properly  as 
yet.  You  will  just  have  to  be  content  with  the  bare  truth. 

"  Well,  one  evening  at  the  close  of  Ramadan,  as  we  say  out  here, 
I  was  on  top  of  a  parapet  trying  to  stand  like  a  real  little  crusader, 
with  my  legs  crossed  like  the  fellows  in  the  old  churches,  and  ex- 
horting my  men  at  the  same  time. 

"  '  Men  of  the  R.N.D.,'  I  said  in  an  impassioned  peroration,  '  you 
have  a  desperate  task  before  you.  Quit  yourself  like  heroes,  and  when 
it  is  all  over  drop  me  a  line  to  my  dug-out.' 

"  My  men — both  of  them — wrung  each  other's  hands  in  what 
might  be  a  last  farewell,  seized  their  trusty  spades,  tied  on  their 
respirators,  and  started  in  to  bury  the  box  of  obsolete  eggs  which 
Aunt  Emily  sent  me  last  mail. 

'  The  hon.  and  gallant  member,  having  spoken  for  half  an  hour 
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and  five  minutes,  was  then  about  to  resume  his  seat  when  a  Turkish 
shell  came  along  and  '  strafed  '  him. 

"  It  was  a  fairly  well  pitched  shell,  with  any  amount  of  swerve  on 
it  and  a  deuce  of  a  break  from  the  off.  Absolutely  unplayable.  Must 
have  been  the  work  of  some  new  change  gunner  the  Turks  have  dis- 
covered in  their  second  eleven. 

"  Having  gone  through  a  few  little  movements  to  make  sure  that 
my  once  famous  one-step  action  was  not  impaired,  I  hailed  a  passing 
stretcher,  and  told  the  bearers  to  take  me  to  some  hospital  where 
they  had  really  first-class  gramophone  records,  and  where  the  nurses 
wore  those  jolly  pink  uniforms. 

"  And  now  I  am  in  Cairo,  where  the  Egyptian  cigarettes  don't 
come  from,  doing  very  nicely,  thank  you,  and  quite  able  to  raise  my 
head  from  the  pillow  occasionally  and  toy  with  a  couple  of  steaks. 

"  Query:  But  where  were  you  wounded? 

"  Patient :  Why,  on  this  parapet  thing  I  was  telling  you  about. 

"  Query:  But  where  did  you  actually  receive  the  shrapnel  bullets? 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  I  will  tell  you  that  it  will  be  a  waste 
of  money  for  any  kind  friends  to  be  sending  me  seats  for  theatres,  or 
concerts,  or  cinema  shows. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  just  at  present  I  haven't  got  any  use  for 
seats." 

Letter  from  a  wounded  Officer  of  the  Royal  Naval  Division.  The 
Daily  Express:  Wednesday,  ist  September,  191 5. 


"  The  last  time  I  wrote  to  you  we  were  back  having  our  sixteen 
days'  rest-cure;  since  then  we  have  been  back  in  the  trenches  for 
seven  days,  out  for  four,  and  are  now  back  again  for  ten.  I  will  now 
begin  again.  On  1st  August  I  had  to  take  church  parade.  The 
clergyman  arrived  about  ten  minutes  late,  and  made  a  little  speech, 
asking  the  men  to  forgive  him  for  keeping  them  waiting.  (Loud  voice 
from  the  rear :  '  We  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us,  Amen !  ') 
I  burst  out  laughing,  and  then  had  to  try  and  look  fierce. 

"  On  the  2nd  we  went  back  into  the  trenches — a  new  lot,  but 
equally  smelly  and  disagreeable;  in  fact,  much  more  so  in  one  place, 
as  there  was  a  dried-up  stream,  running  through  the  trench,  about 
three  deep  in  dead  Germans,  half  buried  in  the  mud.  On  the  3rd  I 
was  invited  to  tea  by  the  company  on  our  right;  we  had  it  in  a  ruined 
farm  in  the  trench,  and  during  the  meal  the  Huns  thought  fit  to  shell 
the  place,  so  we  had  to  adjourn  to  the  cellar  and  eat  by  candle  light. 
That  is  an  interesting  piece  of  news,  isn't  it  ? 

"  On  the  5th  there  were  heavy  artillery  bombardments — '  on  both 
sides,'  as  Sir  John  French  says.  It  was  quite  a  treat  to  see  our  men 
answer  back,  as  it  is  generally  all  on  one  side — the  German  side. 
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Tell  them  to  hurry  up  with  those  shells  at  home !  Somehow  you  don't 
seem  to  mind  being  shelled  when  you  know  that  the  other  side  are 
getting  biffed  about  too. 

"  On  the  7th  they  straffed  the  regiment  on  our  left  with  heavy 
high  explosives — twenty-three  in  quick  succession!  Our  guns  im- 
mediately put  sixteen  into  a  house  of  theirs,  about  one  a  second,  and 
we  had  a  couple  of  machine  guns  trained  on  it,  to  pot  them  as  they 
ran  out. 

"  During  the  early  hours  of  the  13th  five  cows  attacked  our  pile 
of  food,  which  was  covered  up  with  a  waterproof  sheet.  They  ate 
every  bit,  including  the  pepper  and  the  fly  papers;  they  finished  off 
one  and  a  half  Addison  cakes  and  an  untouched  cake  Jinny  had  just 
sent  me,  in  a  tin.  They  ate  a  cheese,  and  then  apparently  spat  most 
of  it  out  again — anyway,  all  our  valises  and  things  were  covered  with  a 
kind  of  Welsh  rarebit!  When  we  woke  in  the  morning  they  were 
sitting  almost  on  top  of  us,  calmly  chewing  the  cud — our  cud — and 
looking  very  pleased  with  life.  And  the  woman  actually  had  the  cheek 
to  charge  us  for  our  milk  that  day!  In  the  afternoon  one  of  them 
walked  off  with  the  company  commander's  pyjamas  in  her  mouth. 
After  that  we  posted  a  sentry,  with  fixed  bayonet ! 

"  That  evening  they  shelled  our  field,  as  I  have  told  you  already. 
There  ought  to  have  been  about  fifty  casualties,  as  the  men  were  all 
collected  together,  playing  football;  but  we  only  had  two  men  hit,  as 
they  pitched  just  to  the  right,  about  twenty  yards  away.  They  were 
big  ones,  too,  fired  from  four  or  five  miles  away.  Then  we  went  up 
to  the  trenches  again,  and  are  in  for  ten  days  this  time. 

"  On  the  14th  we  were  digging  a  new  communication  trench  and 
came  upon  Germans  galore,  and  all  the  men  have  been  curio-hunting 
ever  since — lances,  rifles,  helmets,  badges,  uniforms,  and  all  sorts  of 
things — but  I  am  not  having  any!  It's  the  limit!  One  of  our  officers 
saw  a  beautiful  helmet  sticking  in  the  mud,  and  when  he  pulled  it 
out  the  head  fell  out,  all  except  the  hair.  He  is  keeping  it  as  a  souvenir! 
Three  months  ago  the  Germans  held  this  line  and  we  exploded  a 
mine  under  their  trench  and  wiped  the  lot  out.  Where  we  are  now 
digging  is  the  mine-crater,  where  they  were  all  buried  alive.  One  of 
my  sergeants  has  got  a  lovely  gold  wrist  watch,  off  an  officer.  He  didn't 
have  to  undo  it — '  It  come  away  in  me  'and,  sir !  '  My  men  are  going 
round  trying  to  sell  Mauser  rifles  at  five  francs  a  time,  pocket-books 
and  photos  and  all  sorts  of  things.  In  the  evening  we  blew  up  a 
house  in  their  lines.  The  noise  was  terrific." 

Letter  from  an  Officer  in  Flanders.  The  Morning  Post:  Friday,  10th 
September,  1915. 

"  We  have  had  a  splendid  two  days.  Yesterday  we  had  squadron 
sports,  as  the  men  were  getting  so  stale.  We  had  an  inter-troop  polo 
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tournament,  which  was  quite  the  most  amusing  thing  you  ever  saw, 
as  none  of  the  men  had  ever  seen  a  stick  or  ball  in  their  lives  before. 
However,  it  was  somewhat  detrimental  to  the  ponies,  and  my  crack 
performer  was  rather  inclined  to  shy  off  to-day. 

"  We  then  paraded  at  10.30  p.m.,  and  were  out  on  a  Brigade 
scheme  all  night  and  got  back  at  8  a.m.  Guy  brought  the  squadron 
home  after  the  battle  straight  across  country,  and  on  the  way  we 
put  up  a  fox!  This  was  too  much  for  Guy  and  me,  and  off  we  went 
followed  by  Edward  and  Jolliffe,  and  had  the  best  ten  minutes  of 
my  life.  I  caught  him  up  and  kept  right  on  his  brush  for  about  half-a- 
minute  and  ran  right  across  the  front  of  the  squadron.  This  was 
too  much  for  them,  and  the  whole  lot  broke  loose,  and  amid  a  perfect 
inferno  of  hunting  noises  they  all  joined  in  the  chase. ' 

"  After  about  another  five  minutes  he  was  so  cooked  that  I  managed 
to  do  the  true  Jorrocks  touch  and  leapt  from  old  Tin  and  lifted  the 
fox  over  my  head  by  his  brush  and  the  scruff  of  his  neck.  The  excite- 
ment was  intense,  and  I  only  wish  Cecil  Aldin  or  Snaffles  had  been 
there  to  witness  the  scene.  We  gave  him  five  minutes'  breather,  and 
then  let  him  scuffle  off  quietly  on  his  way.  I  should  think  it  was  quite 
the  most  unique  scene  in  the  history  of  fox-hunting,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  mask  well  worth  treasuring  as  a  souvenir  of  the  greatest 
war  in  history;  but  it  was  quite  impossible  to  have  killed  the  poor 
beast." 

Letter  from  a  Yeomanry  Officer  in  France.  The  Globe:  Saturday, 
25th  September,  191 5. 

"  After  the  first  attack  on  the  Bulair  lines  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  on  Sunday,  15th  April,  the  Marine  Brigade 
was  ordered  to  support  the  Australians,  who  had  already  '  made  good  ' 
and  were  being  heavily  pressed  at  Gaba  Tepe.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
thrill  of  pride  as  I  once  again  saw  the  fine  old  corps  in  which  my 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather  served  and  fought,  parading  for 
what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  they  had  ever  been 
called  upon  to  make  for  God,  King,  and  country.  Veterans  of  many 
fights  in  various  parts  of  our  wide-flung  Empire  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  clean-limbed  lads  of  only  a  few  months'  service,  all  of 
them  alert  and  keen  to  tackle  the  job  on  hand,  so  much  so  that  a 
young  officer,  turning  to  me,  remarked:  'By  Jove,  one  wouldn't 
think  we  were  going  into  one  of  the  bloodiest  fights  in  history;  just 
look  at  them,  aren't  they  great?  '  And  truly  they  were. 

"  Here  and  there,  above  the  din  of  battle,  the  voices  of  officers 
were  heard  giving  orders  and  encouraging  those  who  were  passing 
through  their  baptism  of  fire.  '  Remember  the  front  page  of  the 
Globe  and  Laurel,  lads!'  shouted  a  fine  old  sergeant-major,  with 
whom  I  had  served  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  (The  Globe 
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and  Laurel  is  the  Corps  Gazette,  and  upon  the  front  page  are  printed 
the  words  of  Lord  St.  Vincent:  '  There  never  was  any  appeal  made  to 
them  for  honour,  courage,  and  loyalty  that  they  did  not  more  than 
realize  my  highest  expectations.  If  ever  the  hour  of  real  danger  should 
come  to  England,  the  Marines  will  be  found  the  country's  sheet 
anchor.')  The  scene  was  awful  in  its  grandeur,  yet  God-like  in  sac- 
rifice, and  I,  who  am  privileged  to  write  this  record,  bear  witness  to 
the  fact,  for  have  I  not  seen  our  men  glorious  in  battle,  patient  in 
suffering,  and  splendid  in  death?  Here  is  just  one  instance:  A  young 
officer  is  brought  down  to  the  dressing  station  badly  hit.  His  only 
anxiety  is  expressed  in  the  broken  utterance:  '  How  long  will  it  be 
before  I  can  get  back  to  my  boys?  '  Poor  lad!  He  never  went  back. 
Another  occurs  to  me.  A  young  private,  who  had  been  shot  through 
the  leg,  actually  broke  away  from  the  clearing  hospital,  and  by 
begging  lifts  in  waggons  he  at  last  limped  back  to  his  comrades  with 
the  single  remark:  '  I  couldn't  stick  it  back  there  with  you  boys  at 
the  front.' 

"  I  have  been  asked  sometimes  what  the  feeling  of  the  lads  out 
there  is  towards  those  who  stay  at  home,  and  at  those  times  I  hear 
again  the  voices  of  the  brave  lads  saying:  '  If  the  boys  at  home 
only  know  what  we  know,  they  would  chuck  their  job  and  help  us 
through.'  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  they  have  perfect  confidence 
in  their  chums  at  home;  one  hears  no  word  of  reproach,  they  never 
blame  them,  they  are  persuaded  they  will  come  as  soon  as  they  know 
how  greatly  they  are  needed." 

Letter  from  an  invalided  Officer  of  Marines.  The  Morning  Post: 
Saturday,  25th  September,  1915. 


"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  things  look  rather  brighter 
out  here.  We  advanced  appreciably  a  short  time  ago,  and  it  is  now 
quite  a  long  walk  to  the  firing  line.  We  are  being  shelled  somewhat 
persistently,  but  per  contra  have  dug  down  deeply  and  are  very  snug. 
The  horses,  too,  are  dug  in  reasonably  safe  from  the  ministrations  of 
Annie  from  Asia  and  of  J.  Johnson,  Esq. 

"  We  have  been  up  and  dressed  since  4.30,  at  which  saintly  hour 
headquarters  rang  up  to  know  how  many  rounds  we  had  fired  since 
six  yesterday  morning.  This  information  having  been  collected  and 
given  them,  they  wanted  to  know  what  time  the  guard  dismounted. 
And  then  why  the  brimstone  and  treacle  it  didn't  dismount  at  some 
other  hour.  The  exact  words  of  the  inquirer  do  not  reach  us,  having 
been  censored  by  two  tactful  but  weary  telephonists.  Last  night  we 
did  not  get  to  bed  much  before  eleven.  Just  after  dinner  when  every- 
one in  the  battery  had  agreed  to  a  temporary  truce  with  the  Turks, 
headquarters  rang  up.  If  headquarters  rings  up  after  dinner  you 
know  what  to  expect  and  are  seldom  disappointed.  Being  human, 
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and  therefore  annoyed  at  being  disturbed  himself,  he  leaves  nothing 
to  chance  in  the  way  of  preparing  annoyance  for  a  long-suffering 
battery.  First  of  all  he  wants  two  rounds  fired  at  target  Z  79  (it  is 
not  really  called  Z  79:  that  is  just  to  foodie — quoting  the  poets — 
Censor  No.  2,871,  or  whatever  other  number  the  gentleman  may 
possess).  Then  he  wanted  the  guns  laid  on  a  different  line.  Now 
changing  the  line  at  night  when  most  people  are  half  asleep  and 
the  remainder  barely  conscious,  is  a  condemned  nuisance.  Actually, 
it  is  something  quite  different,  and  if  I  told  you  the  explicit  and  lurid 
opinion  of  the  men,  it  would  make  even  the  red  stamp  of  No.  2,871 
turn  away  and  hide  its  face. 

"  We  are  all  glad  to  see  that  things  are  bucking  up  at  home  at  last, 
and  that  they  realize  that  we  really  do  need  ammunition  to  shoot  with. 
A  pity  they  don't  use  a  few  rounds  on  some  of  the  strikers.  Fancy 
our  fellows  going  on  strike  because  the  grub  does  not  arrive !  We  should 
pretty  soon  settle  such  a  strike,  and  they  ought  to  settle  it  the  same 
way  at  home.  When  one  has  seen  what  we  have  seen  it  is  maddening 
to  think  of  these  strikers  and  so  on.  I  could  tell  you  things  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  which  are  incredible,  and  I  have  not  seen 
everything  by  a  long  way.  We  should  like  to  have  some  of  your 
strikers  in  the  battery  one  night  when  the  Turks  make  a  night  of  it, 
and  put  heavy  shrapnel  all  round  you — within  ten  and  even  five 
yards  of  a  gun,  or  on  the  parapet  itself.  They  would  register  a  speedy 
vow  to  work  without  intermission  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  shift 
for  the  nearest  dug-out — or  probably  get  into  the  dug-out  first." 

Letter  from  an  Artillery  Officer  in  Gallipoli.  The  Morning  Post  : 
Saturday,  25th  September,  1915. 


'  For  days  the  guns  had  rained  explosive  shells  on  the  German 
lines.  They  never  seemed  to  miss.  It  seemed  as  if  they  picked  out 
just  the  spot  they  wanted.  After  blowing  a  trench  about  for  a  while, 
they  would  send  the  wire  entanglements  up  into  the  sky.  When 
you  remember  that  our  lines  were  only  a  few  yards  from  the  Germans, 
and  that  our  gunners  never  dropped  a  shell  near  us,  you  will  realize 
what  our  men  can  do. 

'  When  the  order  to  charge  came  there  was  the  wildest  scramble 
out  of  the  trenches.  Platoon  commanders  were  out  first.  The  younger 
officers  were  jolly  good.  No  man  would  want  better. 

"  I  was  wounded  before  I  reached  the  German  lines,  worse  luck, 
in  the  left  arm  and  left  leg.  I  crawled  as  best  I  could  into  one  of  the 
numerous  shell  holes.  I  tried  all  I  could  to  bandage  myself,  but  it  is 
hard  with  only  one  hand. 

"  I  lay  in  that  hole  for  five  hours  before  I  was  able  to  crawl  out  and 
roll  back  to  our  lines,  where  I  was  finally  picked  up  and  brought 
back  to  the  hospital. 
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"  As  I  lay  in  the  shell  hole  a  captain  came  by.  He  was  swaying 
from  side  to  side  like  a  drunken  man.  He  was  looking  sometimes  on 
the  ground  at  the  men  who  lay  there  dead.  Then  he  would  shade  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  and  look  around  him.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  lost 
something. 

"  He  came  quite  near  to  me,  and  I  called  to  him.  He  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment;  then  he  passed  on,  calling  out  as  he  went,  '  I  have 
lost  all  my  children !  I  have  lost  all  my  children !  ' 

"  I  tried  to  get  out  after  him,  but  I  couldn't  manage  it.  There  was 
blood  running  down  his  face.  He  had  been  shot  in  the  head.  He  passed 
out  of  my  sight,  still  looking  for  his  children  who  were  dead." 

A  wounded  Corporal's  experiences  in  the  fighting  at  "  Hill  70." 
7 he  Daily  Express:  Friday,  1st  October,  191 5. 


"  Yes,  the  excellence  of  the  post  is  amazing  here.  The  way  that 
and  the  rationing  are  run  is  absolute  perfection.  It  always  turns  up 
whatever  is  happening,  and  wherever  one  is  moving.  Even  this  last 
week  we  have  had  splendid  rations,  cooked  meat  and  potatoes,  bread, 
bully,  jam,  tea,  sugar,  and  rum. 

"  We  have  had  an  eventful  time  since  we  left  .  On  we 

went  into  the  support  trenches  (a  captured  Hun  trench),  and  there 
it  was  hot  enough,  with  shells  coming  over  most  of  the  day  and 
casualties  enough.  Water  very  scarce  and  rations  had  to  be  fetched  by 
night,  two  miles  or  so.  No  dug-outs.  But  it  was  all  cut  into  chalk, 
which  made  it  dry,  and  one  could  very  soon  cut  out  a  dug-out  of  sorts. 

"  The  captured  Hun  first  line  trench  is  behind  us,  and  very  in- 
teresting with  dug-outs  quite  20  feet  below  ground.  The  whole 
ground  is  strewn  with  shrapnel  cases,  grenades,  rifles  and  equipment 
generally.  An  amazing  number  of  shell  cases. 

"  As  I  told  you,  our  Divisional  General  was  killed.  He  was  im- 
mensely popular  with  all,  was  round  the  trenches  almost  daily  and 
had  a  word  for  everyone,  and  was  a  first-class  soldier  who  started  on 
this  campaign  as  a  colonel. 

"  Went  digging  one  night  and  had  a  few  words  with  a  little  French 
officer.  Another  night  a  party  of  thirty  of  our  sappers  went  out  to  do 
some  work,  lost  their  way,  and  walked  into  the  Hun  trenches. 
Three  came  back. 

"  On we  went  into  our  front  trenches,  where  the hastily 

dug  themselves  in.  Along  walk  through  battered .  These  trenches 

were  unfinished  and  suffer  considerable  bombardment  daily.  A  chalk 
pit  on  the  left  and  a  wood  just  behind.  No  rifle  fire,  as  the  Huns 
could  not  see  our  trench,  but  shells  all  day  and  night — shrapnel  and 
high  explosive.  One  could  do  little  work  in  consequence,  and  fires 
at  night  were  taboo.  Wounded  had  to  wait  until  night  before  they 
could  be  removed  to  the  doctor  and  dressing  station.  No  washing, 
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as  barely  enough  water  for  drinking.  Counter-attack  expected  all  the 
time. 

"  The  shelling  got  on  one's  nerves ;  very  much  so  in  a  few  cases, 
for  one  could  not  work  or  occupy  oneself. 

"  Dozens  of  our  dead  lying  in  front  and  the  Huns  burning  theirs. 

Two  crawled  in  one  night  after  being  in  the  open  five  days 

without  attention.  Bad  wounds.  They  may  live.  They  said  a  Hun 
officer  came  out  and  brought  them  coffee  and  cigarettes  each  night. 
Said  he  would  take  them  in  if  they  liked,  but  his  men  would  probably 
kill  them.  He  advised  them  to  crawl  over  to  us,  which  they  did  with 
infinite  pains.  Another  man  crawled  in  who  had  had  his  little  food 
bagged  by  the  Huns,  who  were  decent  to  him,  but  said  they  required 
it.  He  spread  out  his  towel  each  night  to  catch  water. 

"  On  we  were  relieved  and  had  a  devilish  march  back,  with 

'  whizz-bangs  '  bursting  along  the  road  at  intervals.  Lost  my  way 
and  found  myself  in  a  small  village,  where  I  lighted  on  an  English 
officer  whose  job  it  is  to  clear  up  the  battlefield  and  who  redirected 
me.  Got  here  into  billets  very  late  that  night.  This  is  a  town  most  of 
whose  houses  are  wrecked,  but  we  have  a  few  whole  roofs.  Shells 
here  are  scarce,  but  we  have  a  few.  This  is  Friday  and  we  have  just 
had  a  Church  service.  To-morrow  we  return  to  the  trenches,  but  a 
different  lot. 

"  The  Prince  was  almost  killed  here  a  few  days  ago.  A  shell  wrecked 
his  car  just  after  he  had  left  it. 

"  Well,  we  have  had  a  good  sleep  and  wash  here,  and  we  needed  it. 
We  were  covered  entirely  with  chalk. 

"  Talking  to  gunnery  officers  who  watched  the  whole  show,  we 
heard  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  the  attack  every  division 
had  taken  exactly  what  it  set  out  to  take  and  there  was  no  hitch.  A 
Terrier  Division  and  a  Kitchener  Division  were  particularly  praised. 

"  We  frequently  see  bunches  of  our  'planes  about  now,  anything 
up  to  a  dozen. 

"  Glad  to  say  we  have  lost  no  officers  yet,  but  we  suffered  in  men. 
By  great  good  luck,  though,  all  the  shells  went  about  20  yards  behind 
us  on  to  the  Wood.  Our  guns  give  them  more  than  they  send  us. 

"  Here,  I  think,  we  have  come  up  against  the  real  thing,  to  which 

was  nothing.  We  seem  to  have  lost  our  chance  of  a  rest,  but 

can't  complain,  as  we  must  be  one  of  the  freshest  Divisions.  We  are 
all  wondering  what  is  to  happen  next — further  attacks  by  us,  Hun 
counter-attacks,  or  what." 

Letter  from  an  Officer  at  the  front. 
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